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CHAP. I. 

^gyp^ fl province of Rome, and governed hy a 
prefect. . . . Of Cornelius Gallus. . . . Of Pe- 
tronius and jE litis Galhis. . • . fir giVs fourth 
eclogue. . . . The death and character of -B5?- 
Tod. • . . The Egyptian worship at Rome. . . . 
The reign of Caligula, Claudius,^ Nero, Ves-^ 

I pasxaan, and Trajan. 

AFTEH the dynasty of the Ptolemean 
race had lasted about 194 years, 
it was brought to a conclusion by the 
death of Cleopatra. The Philippic era 
4degan. with the reign of Philippus Are- 
rol. II A 
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deus ; and now there sprung up another 
which might have been called the Alex- 
andrian, but so direct an allusion to the 
fall of the Egyptian monarchy would 
have been unpleasant to the nation, and 
therefore the era was called the Actiac. 
Thus correctness was sacrificed to deli- 
cacy ; for the victory at Actium was ob- 
tained on the 2* of September, but the 
new era did not commence till the 29** 
of Sextilus, or the 6* Roman month, 
which was afterwards denominated Au- 
gust, in honour of Augustus Caesar. The 
29^ of August was fixed upon for the 
beginniiig of this period, because it was 
the first day of the Egyptian month 
Thoth, and the commencement of their 
jQew year. 

In reality, however, the Actian epoch 
began upon the 31" of August, though 
nominally upon the 29*** of that month, 
.for the Julian calendar had run into dis- 
order by the inattention of those who 
were vested with the power of regulat- 
ing the year. They had added the su- 
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pemuiiierary day to February every third 
instead of every fourth year. Upon dis- 
covering the error^ and finding that it 
had run through 2l^ years, Augustus or- 
dered the leap year to be omitted thrice 
in succession, and thus the calculation 
was restored to the state in which Julius 
Caesar left it, when he abolished the 
lunar and introduced the solar year* 
The lunar year, which was in use among 
the Romans, consisted of 355 days and 
some intercallary arrangements, where- 
as the solar year comprehends 2^^$ days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, ^hd about 48 se- 
conds.* These he divided into twelve 
months of different lengths, as they now 
stand ; and every fourth year added a 
supernumerary day to February, and 
placed it between the 23* and 24'** of 
that month. As the 24'** of February 
was called by the Romans Sextus caUn-^ 
das, the putting this day twice in leap 
year, occasioned it to be called the Bis- 
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* Mackaj on the longitude, vol. i, p. 141 
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textile J but ittsttad of making the 24** 
■day of Ffebruaty t^cre in the lea^ year> 
as the Romans didy v^ proccted regular- 
ly with the humbertj and instead of 2S 
give that H^ftth ^p days. 

Ad ^Sditi^hal dajr being inserted 
^very fewth ye*r, Cdrrfes thte caicula- 
kion belFoile the Vrufe tanle> feo that dur- 
ftig the cduf s^ df feVery 1 jo yeart the 
feeginhtng of JkiMffy is a day Wo late, 
*6r, ill other Vordi^ a day more than the 
ltttf6 timfe Ms hten added to the calcu- 
la'don. Pope Gregory XIII, A. D. 1584, 
"rectified the fe^ifer which 'was past, and 
\b teiep thfe eafenfetioh Aeai- the trtith in 
future, hfe proposed that Ifrota A. D. 
1660, the first yfear of 6'very four, in- 
sfirtiad of every successive century shoutd 
be a leap ycUr^, Snd this wo'uld teddce 
^the order »6f time t6 Sd much correct- 
ness that kio considerable eirror could 
ensufe. Thfe Jtf Ran toiethod of i^ecfcon- 
ing is dttib^fcfcted the old stile, and 
Ifee Gfegor-iaa the new. The latter of 
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thts«^ Mi^as iqtroducied into ,%itain A« D. 
1752- 

The method cdfcoinpiitatioii in Egypt, 
during rbe Hjilijppic era, was that of Na- 
bpnasiar, or Cbald^a ; and \\m year inr 
cliicjed twelve months «f 30 days each* 
Fiyp initcreajary day^ were added, wnth- 
oi|t a leap ye^ir ; ^nd tb»s the begimiing 
qf the new year was $;arried through 
e^ery month aud seasim, tiQ, in the course 
of 1460 yjsars, it arrii^ed at the point 
\ from which it set out ; but one year of 
real time was lost. When the Romans 
becacne aoasters of the country, they did 
not c^ngs the ^m pf the Egyptian 
year, but, to prevent its circ^ating tend- 
ency, and reduce it nearly to truths in* 
stead of £ye, which was the usual pumr 
ber, they added six day^ ev^ry fourth 
yeai, «Jtberrfore vir«iaiy. tllghnot 
in form, it was the same as the Julian 
computation.^ 

^ ^crob. Satur. lib. i, c« 14 ; Sueton. in Ajig* c. 
31 J 9ni PrWeauf, vol. jy, ^. yv^ p. ^39 ; §c lib. yaif, 
p. 233, &c. 
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. When Egypt sunk into a province of 
Rome, its history as well as its glory 
was cast into the shade ; and while it 
continued to be a branch of that exten-* 
sive empire, the transactions of Egypt 
were subordinate to the influence and 
power of Rome. Scattered and with- 
out connection as they are, let us en- 
deavour to collect the historical events 
of Egypt, and present them to view in 
the best form which circumstances per-? 
mit. 

The more easily to divest Antony of 
the triumviral power, and to disguise his 
own selfish designs, Augustus stript him-* 
self of every public office, and went to 
the battle of Actium merely in the ca^ 
pacity of a Roman consul ; but when 
Egypt was wholly at his command, he 
threw off the mask, and assumed a bold- 
er tone. He did not, as usual, send to 
the senate for instructions, but upon his 
own authority appointed a governor, and 
adopted measures of expediency and pro- 
fit In the pretended division of the 
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empire between him and the senate of 
Rome, Egypt w^s one of those provinces 
which he retained for himself. During 
many of the late feeble and. dissipated 
reigns, the Egyptians had been addicted 
to insubordination, and therefore he 
adopted strong measures^ to prevent dis-. 
order and insure peace. 

I^st the Egyptians should aspire to 
independence, or some artful Roman de- 
clare himself their leader, no intercourse 
was suffered to exist between the noble- 
men of Rome and those of Egypt. To 
prevent every fear of disloyalty, where 
every thing deceitful and violent was to 
be apprehended, Augustus made choice 
of Cor. Gallus for managing the govern- 
ment of Egypu* When vested with the 
command of Paretonium, he had shewn 
himself friendly to the interests of Au- 
gustus; and being only of equestrian 
rank, he was not precluded from an of- 
fice in Egypt. As a further guard against 

■ 

* Tacit* Hist. lib. i^ c« 2 ; Dio Cass. lib. Uf p. 279. 
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the contingencies of ambition, ^gyp<^ 
was governed in a different maoner from 
the other provinces intrusted to Au- 
gustus. Wheteas they were under the 
immediate direction of propraetors, who 
possessed military rank, and were ac- 
countable only to G«esar, the governor 
of Egypt was but a prefect. iPart of the 
provincial powers of this nation were 
vested in an officer denominated juri-- 
dicus^ who administered justice, and 
managed the fines and forfeitures of the 
state. Thus the prefect was without 
two great instruments of aggrandize- 
ment, the power of life and death, and 
the command of the public money.* 

These precautions, connected wth the 
power of the governor, which^ was de- 
legated only fcMT a year, were deemed 
sufficient to secure loyal deportment : 
but all these scbemes of care and pre- 
vention were found to be insufficient 
for preserving Gallus. in the line of his 

^ Taylor's Sammary of Roman law, p. 327. 
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duty. Opportonities of ricbes and ki^ 
fluence brought into action propeusi^ 
ties and plas^ons, which till then had 
been dormant. His powers were tc^ 
strained by the boundaries I have de^ 
scribed, but (till they w^tvt vast ; aod 
while he aggrandt^ himself^ he op^. 
pressed the people : he demainded heav^ 
taxes, pljundered the temples^ aoid ha^ 
rassed the cities. He inscribed his owix 
name, and oetdbrated his owa transac**^ 
tions, pa the pyramids and places of 
public resort ; and, by the influeiice of 
his po^er, statues twere ei^ect^in hk 
praise. The report of his ambition "v^^ 
carried to Ron^ ; and to suppress his 
aspiring views, Augustus removed him 
from his ofike ; and, as a mark of hig^ 
displeasure, forbad him to approach his 
presence, or enter into gny of the pro* 
vinces which were ealled imperial. 

In C!or. Gallus we see an instance ^ 
that inveterate rage which friendship 
converted into enmity ^dom fails to- 
produce. Embittered friendship ftcls 
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deeper rancour than that which is en* 
gendered by the common offences of life. 
The high attachment which the Egyp- 
tian prefect felt for Augustus sunk in- 
to hatred and deep resentment. In the 
day of his disgrace every favour was 
£>rgotten, and he spoke with disrespect 
of his former friend Csesar Augustus. 
So open and violent were his proceed- 
ings, that they roused the senate into a 
spirit of inquiry, and a decree was pass- 
ed that he should be banished from the 
territories of Rome. But he refused to 
survive the sentence, and, by a volun- 
tary death, defied the punishment. While 
these things were transacted, Augustus 
was in Spain, suppressing an insurrection 
upon the mountainous coast of the bay 
of Biscay. He sighed for the fate of 
Gallus, and expressed deep regret that 
he had not been consulted in punishing 
the crimes of an old, though treacher- 
ous friend.*" 

W ■ ■ ■ ■ < II I ■ ■'■■ -» W I 

^ $trabo Geo. Amstelodami, A. D. 1707, lib. Yvii, 
p. 1 151 ; and Tacit. Ann. lib» vi, c. 23* 
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The poetical merit, as well as the mi- 
litary glory, of Gallus, contributed to- 
ward the esteem in which he was held 
by Augustus. He was also beloved by 
Virgil ; and to him that poet addressed 
his tenth eclogue, in relation to the ten- 
der attachment which Gallus cherished 
for the unworthy Lycoris. That false 
and ungrateful lady forsook the fond 
endearments of Gallus, and followed 
Antony to the camp ; but there she was 
superseded in his affections by the arts 
of the celebrated Cleopatra, and suffer- 
ed the disgrace which licentiousness de- 
serves, and which, in the wisdom of 
providence, it generally receives. We 
are told that Virgil wrote an eulogium 
upon Gallus, and subjoined it to his 
Georgics, but afraid of giving offence 
to Caesar, whom his friend had justly 
offended, he expunged the beautiful ef- 
fusions of aflfection, and added the de- 
lightful episode of Euridyce and Aris- 



teus.** 



i*"**i 



^ {^einpr, jpic. word Gallus, 
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It is not completely ascertained whe- 
ther Cor. Gallus was succeeded in the 
prefecture of Egypt by Petroniws, or 
iElius Gallus, but we know that the lat- 
ter made an expedition into tbs southern 
parts of Arabia* The riches of India 
had long been the source of wealth to 
Egypt ; and though Augustus l^d re- 
solved not to extend the limits of the 
Roman empire, yet he now determin- 
ed, either by covenant or oonquest, to 
have at his command the riches of the 
east. Tp accomplish this purpose, i^liw 
marched toward Arabia: Herod, king of 
Judea, contributed 500, and Obodas, 
an Arabian prince, 1,000 warriors. Jt 
was proposed to l^ad the army through 
the territories pf the Najbathean Arabs, 
ss Caesar was in alliapce ifhh Obodas, 
the king of that country- Put Syljbens^ 
the prime minister of that sovereign, 
wa3 averse from th? measure, a©d per- 
suaded the Roman general that the best 
method of performing his journey was 
to transport his troops across the Red 
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sea, and join thti Jewish with the Na- 
bktheaii soMiers at an appointed place, 
without the boundaries t)f his master's 
kingdom. 

The danger which attended the na- 
vigation of the Arabian gulf was great- 
ly increasred by not knowing the situa*- 
tion of the rocks with which it abounds ; 
and it wafi accomplished with consider- 
able foss in the army of iEiius, He was 
<:0n!dttcted to Arabia Felix, through nn^ 
necessary difficulties, ahd by roads al- * 
most imparvious, yet still he penetrated 
far into the country, because the fude 
Valour of the <»ppO!sing naticm^ totold i^dt 
withstand the discipline and skill of the 
Roman legions, but climate and <i:bease 
tbintied his ranks, and compelled him 
to remm. On his march homewards, 
he was conducted by better guides j and 
the treachery of Sylleus was completely 
understood. This felse and officious 
statesman Was not then punished ; but 
tr6adhery toward Herod, and his own 
master Obodas filled up the (measure of 
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his guilt, and being led to Rome, he 
was formally condemned, and publicly 
executed by the rod and ax of the 
lictor. 

When Gall us arrived at Alexandria, 
he found that, in his absence, Candace^ 
queen of Ethiopia, had invaded Upper 
Egypt, and taken by surprise Elephan- 
tina, Phyllis, and Syene. In the mean* 
time, C. Petronius appears to have be- 
come prefect of Egypt, and was pro- 
bably appointed to that office when 
w/Elius Gallus went into Arabia. This able 
general attacked the Ethiopian queen 
with a. numerous and well appointed 
army ; and pxu'suing her over sands and 
deserts, he destroyed Napata, the ca- 
pital of her kingdom, and did not re- 
turn till he was compelled to abandon 
the country, by the heat and dangers of 
the climate. 

Scarcely had the Egyptian prefect left 
Ethiopia, when Candace attempted to 
recover the possessions which she had 
lost > but the Roman garrisons quickly 
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repelled her force, and she was exposed 
to severe terms of peace, which were 
only abated in their rigour by the cle- 
mency and favour of Augustus Gaesar.** 
In the reign of this emperor, Egypt 
became for a season the depository of 
Jesus Christ, whither Joseph and Mary 
fled from the insidious cruelty of Herod 
the king. Ah idea was then prevalent, 
that in the east a powerful personage 
should rise, and that out of Judea a con- 
queror should come.* This e^cpectation 
was excited among the heathens by the 
oracles in which they trusted, and among 
the Jews by the tendency and promises 
of their sacred books. Consistently with 
this general expectation, the fourth ec* 
logue of Virgil appears to , have been 
composed, though many doubts have 
been suggested with respect to the per- 
son alluded to in the poem. The pro- 
duction is addressed to Mmius FolUo, 



k Dio Cass. lib. liif, p. 321. 
^ Tacit. Hist. lib. V, c. 13. 
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but the child t<> be bom appeak*^ iilther 
to be rbpresented as destined to come 
int^ the wdrld while be was consul^ than 
as one to be bora in his own house. 
Though some therefore bare supposed 
it to be des<iriptive of a child of PoUio^ 
yec more generally it is understood as 
havit^ respect to an heir in the house 
of Augustus. . . 

In the year of Rome 7 1 4, a civil com^ 
motion was averted by the reconcilia'- 
tiob which Was mside between Antony 
and Octavianus« When Ant<»y retired 
to his province in the east, as Lepidus 
was of no consideration in the govern*^ 
ment, Octavianus had the sovereign rule 
in the west. By the influence of E\)llio, 
thcit mutual friend Virgil had obtain- 
ed the favour of Octavianus, and it was 
to be eispected that the prophetic ideas 
of a great deliverer, which had been ap- 
plied to Julius Cassar, would, in the 
grateful effusions of the poet, be pre- 
dicted of the family of Augustus.* He 

" Cic. de divinatioriei lib. 2. 



had lately been married to Scribonia, 
and the exj>ected consequences of that 
union would naturally be addressed in a 
complimentary stile to Pollio the patron 
of Virgil, and a consul of Rome. About 
this time ti\e Sibylline verses were in 
great request, and persons were sent in- 
to various countries to supply the de- 
ficient parts of that prophetic collection. 
In this general spirit of inquiry, the 
Jewish Scriptures c6uld not be neglect-^ 
ed, and the writings of Isaiah, especial- 
ly the 7'^ chapter of that sublime pro-^ 
phet, might furnish materials to Virgil; 
whose fourth eclogue so much resembled 
the divine predictions of the Jewish pro- 
phet.* 

Jesus was bom in Bethlehem Judah, 
in the 749**" year aft^r the foundation of 
Rome, at the time when an account 
was taking of the riches and number of 
the people who dwelt within the pft-> 



* Lowth's Lectures 2zd; and thie notes in Gregory's 
edit* 

FbL IL B 
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cincts of the Roman empire. Joseph 
and Mary ^ent out from Nazareth ta 
be inroUed at Bethlehem, which was 
the city of David, to whose lineage they 
belonged; and, as multitudes were as- 
sembled in that town for the same pur- 
pose, the knowledge of Christ's birth 
was soon and far extended. Wise men 
from the east, probably belonging to 
the Magians of Persia, arrived at Beth- 
lehem. In allusion to the adoration 
which they paid to the sun in the fir- 
mament, they are represented as hav- 
ing come to worship Jesus, the son of 
righteousness that had arisen on the 
world. 

The noise of these events reached 
Herod the king of Judea ; and he was 
fearful of the fame and promised power 
of the long expected prince. To cut 
off, as he thought, the possibility of 
danger^ he resolved to destroy Jesus. 
For this purpose he attempted craftily 
to get him into his power^ but his de- 
sign being known, means were taken to 
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frustrate his intentions, and he made 
one desperate effort to seize him in the 
grasp of force and cruelty. Pursuing 
the steps of savage wildness, he * sent 

* forth and slew all the children which 

* were in Bethlehem and the borders there-- 

* ofi and, that the dreaded prince might 
not escape, the bloody order extended 
to all those * from two years old and un^ 

* der.^^ But Joseph, taking Jesus and 
his mother, fled by night toward the 
land of Egypt. 

An order so unprecedented, so bloody^ 
aiid so abhorrent from every principle 
of humanity and justice, can scarcely 
be admitted as possible in the whole 
corrupt exertions of the human heart. 
That ambition and wickedness might 
occasion the death of an unsuspecting 
infant, that the madness of passion and 
the fury of war might stiffle compassion 
and extend cruelty to the helpless and 
innocentyare mournful truths, which the 
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history of man has recorded in the ca«* 
talogue of his crinoes. But what must 
have been the sentiments of that man- 
ster, who, in the current of ambition^ 
could spread general carnage among un- 
offending children, and by their expir- 
ing cries rend the hearts of so many mo- 
thers, and cover the land with so much 
horror ? yet such was Herod the king of 
the Jews J ! ! 

There are several dark shades in the 
character of this man, so much allied 
ta the horro^r hereby described, that in- 
dependent of the sacred history, where 
the assertion i& recorded, they ascertain 
the charge and confirm the^&ct. By 
this influence of Antony, Herod obtain- 
ed the crown, of Judea, and his rayal 
garments were soon stained in blood. 
At his approach to^ the throne, the li- 
i^ieal heirs of the kingdom perished ; mr- 
stances of perfidy dishonour his history y: 
and the progress of his viol^aice can 
scarcely be e^^led^^ -Mariamne, his« 
beautiful and virtuous, wife, her grand- 
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father Hyrcanus, 80 years of age, and 
three of his own sons, fell before his 
rage. If any thing besides were want- 
ing to shew that he was capable of an 
order which was red with blood, it would 
be sufficient to state, that he attempted 
to have the hour of his death marked 
by universal destruction in his kingdom. 
Knowing how much he was hated by his 
subjects, and believing that the announc- 
ing of his death would be the signal of 
joy, he assembled the chief persons of 
the nation, ordered them to be shut up 
in the circus, and strictly enjoined that 
the departure of his last breath should 
be the rfign for the destroying sword of 
the military to cut of? the assembly with- 
out distinction or mercy. But with He- 
rod, the fear of his displeasure expired ; 
humanity laid claim to her rights, and 
the dreadful order was not fulfilledi* 
. A. B. 1 4- — Augustus having died at 

Nola, in the 76*** year of his age, Ti- 

* - ' 

• Jo8r Aniiq. lib. xvi, c. 17 ; and lib. xvli, c. 8 & 10. 
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berius who, for three years, had assisted 
in managing the affairs of state, took 
upon himself the whole direction of the 
government. He opened his career with 
professions of moderation and wisdom ; 
but his progress was marked by violence 
^nd iniquity. He was conspicuous, how- 
ever, for moderation in taxes ; and, in 
the early part of his reign, he redressed 
some disorders of the state. His con- 
duct respecting the Egyptian temples at 
Rome is worthy of observation, and de- 
serves to be recorded. The Ronians 
were accustomed to worship a variety 
of gods, and ai| their extensive empire 
included ^ gi'eat diversity of nations, 
they were inclined, both from policy 
and feelipg, to indulge them respective- 
ly in the rcfligious Stcrvice? and forms of 
their country. Spmc; jealousies of Rome, 
not described, prevented, for a while, 
the temples of the Egyptian worship 
from being erected within the walls of 
the city ; and, when an altar to the god 
Scrapie was surreptitiously built, it was 
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commanded by the senate to be destroy- 
ed. When over-weaning zeal had again 
disobeyed the command, thp worship 
was permitted, but with this stipulation, 
that whereas it was formerly allowed to 
have Egyptian temples without the Po- 
maerrium, or sacred space about the walls, 
they were now forbidden to be erected 
within half a mile of the city. But a 
base transaction happened in the reign 
of Tiberius, which rendered the Egyp- 
tian worship more than ever an object 
of just abhorrence." 

Decimus Mundus, who was a Roman 
knight, and a licentious young man, at- 
tempted to seduce Paulina, the wife of 
Satuminus, She was a lady of virtue, 
as well as of beauty and rank, and nobly 
resisted every allurement and persuasion ; 
but she lost her honour and her peace 
by the crafty snares of a priest of Isis. 
Having been bribed by Mundus, he per^ 



^ Dlo. Cass. lib. zl, p. 252, & lib. liii, p. 697 ; et S. 
Aurdius Victor de Cassaribus, c* 21. 
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suaded the lady, who was much attach- 
ed to the Egyptian worship, that she was 
passionately beloved by the god Anubb, 
and that she was required to meet him 
on a certain evening in the temple of 
Isis. Mundus thus obtained by fraud 
what he could not accomplish by per- 
suasion ; but the infamous deed was 
soon made known, and loudly condemn- 
ed. The whole city was indignant ; the 
noble lady shrunk from the light of 
heaven ; and the emperor Tiberius pu- 
nished the villains. Mundus was banish- 
ed; the agents of ^he seduction were 
crucified. The temple of Isis being 
thrown down, the image was cast into 
the Tyber, and many devotees were sent 
into exile.' But the worship of Serapis 
was afterwards admitted into Rome, per- 
haps in the time of Vespasian, who had 
visited Egypt, and was highly favoured 
by the priests and attendants of this god. 
Impressions of his image were upon the 

* Tacit. Ann. lib. ii, c. 85 j Juv, SaU vi, v. 526. 
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coins of Titus and Doraitian, and even 
upon rings which were made and worn 
during their reigns. His temple was 
placed in the Flaminian circus, and high* 
ly adorned with the arts and riches of 
Home,^ ' 

From the credulity of Paulina, we 
learn how abject the state of religion 
must have been in the time of Tiberius 
Caesar. If, when the highly polished 
age of Augustus was scarcely finished,--^ 
if, when its effects were in some degree 
remaining, such gross sentiments pre- 
vailed about things divine, what must 
have been the general state of the hea- 
then world ? If a woman of Paulina's 
rank, knowledge, and tried integrity, 
could be so duped and milled by the 
sentiments of a false religion, what 
must have been the ignorance and the 
corruption of the people 4t large. How 
could the affections of the worshipper 
be pure, if the religion itself was vilie ? 

I ' — — ■ ll».^l V 

^ Middleton's Miscel. , works, 410, vol. iv, trtb. 13, 
p. 104. 4 
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How could the minds of the people be 
elevated and virtuous, when the ideas 
of religion were so gross and unhallow- 
ed? 

The Jews being connected with the 
Egyptians^ as many of them had settled 
among that people, were also exposed to 
religious persecution. Their worship 
too was forbidden in the city of Rome, 
and many of themselves were compelled 
to renounce their religion, or submit to 
banishment. But perhaps, in this time 
of jealousy and alarm, the conduct of 
the Jews themselves might in part be 
the occasion of their sufferings. The 
Jews enjoyed the benefit of the extensive 
toleration of Rome ; but they might 
become objects of suspicion, not only 
as being connected with Egypt, but be- 
cause they resolutely refused to respect 
the gods of the empire, and perhaps 
imprudently, though with justice, in- 
veighed against the worship of false 
gods.' 

^ Sueton. in Tiber, c. 36 ; and Exod* c* zx, v. 3. . 
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A. D. 37— In Egypt, as well as at 
Rome, the emperor C, Csesar Caligula 
was received with shouts of universal 
joy, and began his reign with numerous 
acts of moderation ; but the expecta- 
tions which he had raised were soon 
lost in disappointment. After having 
reigned with clemency and affection for 
the space of eight months, he was seized 
by a dangerous disease -^ but while the 
empire was in tears for his situation, he 
recovered from his affliction, and the 
nation rejoiced. But wheh he rose from 
the bed of sickness, he appeared in a 
different character ; severity clouded his 
brow, and cruelty followed his steps. 
He assumed the most pompous titles, 
was clothed in awful terror, and his fa- 
mily, his^ friends, and his enemies, were 
equally exposed to his fury. He slept 
little from the time of his illness ; and 
the extravagance of his conduct was 
ascribed to frerizy, which intemperance 
and disease had produced. 

In the midst of his extravagant hur 
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jnours, he claimed the privilege of being 
ranked among the gods, and equal in 
dignity to Jupiter himself. Fear and 
adulation granted him his wish; but 
while the nation at large yielded him 
the homage which he required, the Jews, 
in obedience to the dictates of their re- 
ligion, refused to offer him divine hon** 
ours. With others they rejoiced in his 
recovery, and with others they pre- 
sented sacrifices ; but the oblations were 
not offered to him ; they were presented 
in gratitude to Heaven for his safety and 
preservation. Avillius Flaccus, who was 
then prefect of Egypt, in order to in- 
dulge his own hatred, and gain the fa- 
vour of Caligula, persecuted, with unre- 
lenting severity, the Jewish people who 
resided in and about Alexandria. This 
I he did upon pretence of avenging the 

1 cause of the emperor, whom the Jews 

1 refused to worship as a god. Avillius 

overthrew their oratories, and destroyed 
i many of their synagogues. The trees 

! were cut down, which in a sultry climate 
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a£[ord an agreeable shade to their places 
of worship i and those sacred buildingik 
which escajxed destruction; were pol-. 
luted in the eyes of the Jews, by placing 
within their walls images and statues of 
the deified Caligula. Encouraged by 
the conduct of their goTemor, the peor,. 
pic of Alexandria plundered the Jews» 
and crowded them into one comer of 
the city, where many of them died bjr 
&mine and disease. 

During the ccmtiniiance of these 
scenes of horror, Agrippa arrived firom 
Rome, on his way to be invested with 
the royal dignity at Jerizsalem. Agrip- 
pa being ia finrgm* with the emperor,, 
wrote to him a statement of the dismal 
transactions in £gypt»^ which outraged, 
humanity and order. AvilUus Flaccus^ 
was recalled from Alexandria^ tried at. 
Rome^ and banidxd to Andros* 

But still the Jews were not proteci:^. 
at Alexandria i^ for the govemma>t waib 
weak, as well as wicked ;, and neither* 
from principle nor inclinatioin wei^e the. 
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Jews disposed to conciliate the favour o£ 
their enemies. Both parties appealed 
to Rome, and sent an embassy to Goesar. 
At the head of the Jewish deputies was 
Phiio, a celebrated philosopher ; and at 
that of the Egyptians was Apion, the fa* 
mous philologist. While waiting to 
know the pleasure of the emperor, the 
business assumed differ^it aspects; some-* 
times threatening, and sometimes sooth- 
ing, to the Jews ; but nothing decisive 
appears to have been done ; and the peo«* 
pie were still suffering in Egypt. The 
same frantic idea of being a divinity in- 
duced Caligula to issue an order, which 
could not have been fulfilled but upon 
the ruins of the Jewish nation. His. re- 
solution was, to have his statue placed, as 
that of a god, in the temple of Jerusa- 
lem itself. The knowledge of this pur- 
pose shook the kingdom in all its parts ; . 
every where there was rage, and every 
where resistance. If, upon a principle 
of conscience, the Jews had refused to 
worship Caligula, the proq)ect of seeing 
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his Statue in the temple of Jerusalem, 
the idea of a profane image occupying 
the sanctuary of Jehovah, filled them 
with amazement, and sruck them with 
horror* But Agrippa interceded with 
the emperor ; his application was success- 
ful, and the dangerous intention "was 
laid aside.^ 

« 

A. D. 41 • — awhile Claudius sat upon 
the throne of Rome, the conquests of 
the empire were far extended into Afri« 
ca ; but in Egypt little of consequence 
appears to have been achieved. Peace 
and repose seem to have succeeded the 
violent proceedings of the former reign« 
In cultivating the arts of peace^ Claudius 
contributed to the splendour of the 
Alexandrian college; and, to adomRome, 
an obelisk was conveyed in a large ves- 
sel from Egypt, and placed in the circus 
upon Mount Vatican. From the strict- 
ness of discipline which was now exer- 



* Fbilo. lib. in Flaccum, ct de legationc in Caium passioh 
£41. edJt. Basilcsi A* D« 1561. 
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cised in Egypt, some of the more turbu- 
lent spirits appear to have retired from 
the country ; for we find that an EgyP* 
tian robber conducted a band of despe- 
rate adventurers to Jerusalem ; and 
they were allowed to indulge their anti- 
pathy toward the Jews, he promised 
them abundance of plunder : but the 
people of the country joining Feli^^, the 
R^'inan governor, the desperate band 
were overthrown, and only a few, to- 
gether with their leader, escaped, fe 
allusion to this event, the captain of the 
Roman bands, who rescued the apostle 
Paul from the fury of the people at Je- 
rusalemby asked him, when in custody, 
if he were not that Egyptian who some 
time before bad rak^d a tumult, and 
was put to flight.^ 

h, D. 54 — During the reign of Nero, 
the a;iairs of Egypt were little in review; 
for the cruelty and vices of this empe- 
ror held the whole nations in terror,. 



* SuCt. in Claud, c. 20; Vaksii Annot in hist. Eu?cl« 
lib. 2; 
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He publicly expressed an intentkm of 
Tisiting Egypt ; but, when standing in 
the temple of Vesta, to present an obla- 
tion for a prosperous voyage, he was 
suddenly overpowered by fear. Vice 
had enfeebled his mind ; and so struck 
was he by the awful forebodings of a 
guilty conscience, that, in a panic of 
terror, hk whole frame shook^ and he 
durst not commit himself to the seas. 

At a time when the Alexandrians 
were assembled to draw up an address to 
Nero, some of the Jews appeared amongst 
them ; but being still persecuted by the 
Egyptians, they wew insulted and forced 
to retire. Instantly the Jews liurround- 
ed the assembly of the people, and 
threatened to destroy them ; but Tibe-" 
rius Alexander, the prefect of Egypt, in^ 
terposed his authority; and, being unabk 
to disperse the multitude by persuasion, 
he opposed them by force. Besides the 
Roman legions which he had at ^ex* 
andria^ there were S^oqq soldiers in the 
city, on their march from Lybia to Je- 
Fb/.II. C 
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CHAP. n. 

Adrian^ the emperor y visits E^pty and confers 
privileges upon it. . . . Aviditis Cassius usurps 
the sovereigrUy. • . . Senators and council 
granted at Akxahdria. . . . CaracaJla*s vio^ 
i^t prbceedings in Egypt. . . . Of Origen. 
.... Pfrse&ution agaiiist the christitms. . . . 
Violent commotions in the retdfrt. . • • Of 
Zenobia queen of Palmyra. . . . Disorders 
and tumults ia Egypt* 

A. D. "TTN the 14^^ year of Adrian^s reig», 
1 17. JL he passed into Egypt, and there 
he remained for the space of two years. 
He visited the tomb of Pompey the 
Great ; repail-ed and beautified, as we 
have already seen, that simple but ve- 
nerable mansion of the dead. The 
fickle and rapacious temper of the Alex- 
andrians gave the emperor great offence; 
but he admired their industry, and be- 
stowed upon them many of those immu- 
nities and privileges of which they had 
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formerly been denuded. He w^s much 
deUghted with the museum, which had 
then been considerably enlarged, and, in 
the sparse style of eiustern building, oc- 
cupied a large district of the city. Hav- 
ing besftpwed many valuable boons upo^i 
the people of Alexandria, hp rebuilt 
many edifices wh^ch violence had thrown 
down y but he tarnished his visit by a 
{suspicious attachment to the abandoned 
Antinousi. That youag man perished in 
the waters of the Nile ; but whet±ier his 
death was occasioned by accident, or 
whether, in obedience to magical direc^ 
tions, it was offered as a sacrifice {qv the 
benefit of Adrian, varying accounts, and 
oppo^te surmisies, do not afford us the 
means of discovering. This, however, 
is sufficiently ascertained, that he was 
buried with uncommon pomp, honour-* 
ed with temples, and ranked among the 
gods/ 

* Dio. CaM, lib. Ixix, per Xiph. c. 10 & 11, et oot^s 
in ^oco. 
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Jerusalem having been taken and de- 
stroyed by Titus Vespasian, presented 
nothing but a scene of desolation. Adrian 
resolved to repair it, and gave orders to 
have it called JSlia Capitolina ; JElia, in 
reference to his family name, and Capi- 
tolina, because there he intended to 
erect a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
He forbade the Jews to be circumcised, 
which was a distinguishing rite of their 
religion ; and attempted to put them 
into such circumstances as might destroy 
their national peculiarities, and incor- 
porate them with the general mass of 
the people. But they were roused to 
such a frenzy of resistance, that they 
put to defiance the armies of Adrian, 
and filled the country with terror. 

Standing in this critical situation, 
the emperor recalled Julius from Bri- 
tain and sent him into Palestine. He 
was a general of great address, as well 
as genuine courage, and not findinguj; 
prudent to attack the Jews in the full 
flow of their ardour and success, he in- 
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tercepted their provi^ons, cut off their 
out-posts, and so much weakened the 
general body of the army, that they 
were finally overcome. 

Jerusalem, according to some histo- 
rians, was afterwards taken and laid in 
ruins. The place whereon the temple 
of the Lord stood was rendered deso- 
late; and Mount Sion, which was once 
siacred to religion, was profaned by the 
furrows of the plough. In ancient times 
the boundaries of cities to be built were 
marked by a plough ; and the cattle 
by which it was drawn were afterwards 
sacrificed to the gods. When cities 
were thrown down and totally destroyed, 
their foundations were ploughed as a 
mark of utter desolation.* 

Upon the ruins of Jerusalem was 
built a new city, which was called jEha 
by the Romans and the Arabs, but Je- 
rusalem by the christians and Jews. It 

* Dio. Cass. lib. Ixix, epit. Xiph. et not. c. 12, &c ; 
Euseb. de monat. Evang. lib. vi« c. 13, lib. viii, c* 3^ 
Philqator^. lib. vii, c. 2 ; et Horat. lib. !> ode i6» 
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ejitehded further to the north than the 
ancient city did^ and included Mount 
Calvary as well as the sepulchre of 
Jesus. As a mark of disgrace, and in 
order to prevent future commotions, the 
Jcw!s were not allowed to appro^ich Je-. 
rusalem but upon certain specified con- 
ditions; and the prohibition was also 
extended to all pejsons who had become 
christians. Thus the severities of Adrian 
were carrying forward, without his 
knowledge or intention, the wise pur- 
poses of Heavoi. Whereas, till this pe*- 
riod, the Jews, who emb:raced the 
christian faith, added to its command- 
ments the circumcbion of the law, the 
churches of the Jews now assumed a 
new shape ; and the rites of the law 
were no longer blended with the pre- 
cepts of the gospel/ 

A- n. i6i. — ^While M. Aurelius An? 
toninus was engaged in war with some 
of the adjoining nations^ the sdSkii^ of 
Egypt suddenly commanded his atten- 
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tion. In those turbulent times, some of 
the Egyptians had taken refuge in the 
fens, and lived by plunder and the 
feeding of cattle. Some of these free- 
booters, having dressed themselves in 
th^ attire of women, tinder pretence 
of paying tribute to the Roman centu- 
rian, massacred him and his compa- 
nions. The Roman soldiers instantly 
vowed revenge ; the Greeks who dwelt 
in Egypt flew to arms, and vanquished 
the troops of Rome. The victorious 
Greeks over-fan a considerable part of 
the country, and would have entered 
Alexandria in triumph, if Adidius 
Cassius had not arrived from Syria, and 
turned the tide of success ajgainst them. 
Avidius Csissius had long aspired to 
the sovereign power, and, upon an un- 
founded report that Aurelius was dead, 
he assumed the purple, and was declar- 
ed emperor. Egypt being discontented^ 
^d given to change, was the first pro- 
vince to acknowledge hi^ power. If 
Cassius had not been too precipitate, his 
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desire of power might have been grati- 
fied ; for Faustina, seeing the emperor, 
her husband Aurelius, siriking under the 
pressure of years and infirmity, was fa- 
vourable to the interests of Cassius ; bcr 
cause the son of the emperor was too 
young tp sit at the helm of affairs, and 
she dreaded the government of others, 
who would be less under her controul, 
and not disposed, like Cassius, to secure 
the succession to the heir of Aurelius, But 
theconduct of Avidius Cassius was perfidy 
and treason, for the emperor was still in 
life ; and, being unable to defend them- 
selves, Cassius and his son, whom he had 
appointed governor of Egypt, were in- 
stantly put to death. Upon suppressing 
this treason, the clemency of Aurelius 
was conspicuous; and he even spared 
Flavius Calvisius, who, in the capacity 
of prefect in Alexandria, had cast the 
province of Egypt into the arms of the 
iisurpen Not only was mercy conspi- 
cuously displayed, but the emperor con-r. 
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ferred upon Alexandria many new pri-^ 
vileges and important favours.* 

A. D. 193 ^The fame and glory of 

Egypt induced him to visit that country; 
and he viewed the celebrated monu- 
ments of antiquity ; ordered many of the 
public edifices to be repaired ; and, with 
princely munificence, many new and 
costly buildings were erected. To the 
city of Alexandria he granted a senate 
and council of police, which had long 
been solicited, but in vain. To correct 
superstition, and weaken the tendency 
to magic, he collected as many as pos- 
sible of the books which treated of that 
subject, falsely called a science, and laid 
them up in the tomb of Alexander the 
Great, which he ordered thenceforward 
never to be opened. 

The licentious and dissolved state of 
the Roman empire required strength 
and coercion to preserve it from utter 
destruction ; and perhaps in the firm ex- 

^ Dio. Case. lib. Ixxi, cpit. Xiph. c. 4 & 22, Scq. 
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ercise of power, he might be justly- 
charged with occasional severity* The 
christians refusing to comply with the 
rites and appointments of the pagan 
worship, drew the attention of the powers 
at Rome, and afforded an c^portunity 
to the artful friends of polytheism of re- 
presenting the followers of Jesus as se* 
ci*et enemies to the state. It does not 
appear that Severus published any edict 
directly against the christians, bvt he 
strictly enjoined his subjects nqt to 
change their religion ; and the agents of 
government, in the numerous but slight- 
ly cc^nected provinces of the empire, 
had an opportunity, without authority 
or controul, of carrying forward occa- 
ssional measures, which corresponded 
with their own views or interest. Thus, 
zealous idolators, in the chair of autho- 
rity, might persecute the christians, with- 
out an absolute command^ and procure 
the imperial approbation, by varnishing 
the deed with zeal for the state. In 
Egypt the tide of persecution was pecu- 
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liarly violent, and its boisterous waves 
Were red with the blood of martyrs/ 

A. D. 2ti. — Bassianus Caracalla, in 
partnership with his brother Gcita, suo 
ceeded their father Sevcrus in the im- 
perial powers of Rome ; but their part- 
nership was of short duration, and there 
are not wanting surmises, that Geta fell 
by the sword of his brother. The Alex- 
andrians, who were famed for satire, ex- 
posed to ridicule the blotted character of 
the emperot; atid thtey in their turn 
felt the weight of his revenge. Under 
the ^prttetiQC of admiring Alexander 
the Great, he deprived the Aristote- 
liatiS, Tti the school of Alexandria, oftht 
public support which was given for en- 
couraging that class of philosophers. 
Professtedly his hatred to the followers 
of Aristotle Was founded upon the be- 
lief, that their master had occasioned 
the death of his pupil Alexander ; but 



' DIo. Cass, per Xiph. lib. Ixxv, c. 13 ; et Euseb. Inst* 
cul. lib. VI, c. 1. 
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this was adopting an antiquated and im-^ 
probable opinion, for the purpose of 
disguising the revenge, which he aimed 
at the people of Alexandria. 

His wrath and his naalice acquired 
strength, and in the violent exertion of 
the angry passions he rent every veil,' 
threw aside every mask,and assailed Alex- 
andria with madness and revenge. Late- 
ly he had entered the city with preten- 
sions of friendship ; but the frowns of 
malice sat upon' his brow, and he dash- 
ed the cup of fury on the unsuspecting 
inhabitants. In the silent watghes of 
the night, when the people were wrapt 
in the slumbers of security, the myrmi- 
dons of Caracalla entered the places of 
their abode, and many of them who 
awoke, started forth in the agonies of 
death J amid the cries of terror and des- 
pair. The return of day lift up its 
beams to the remaining inhabitants; but 
their eyes only beheld carnage, and 
places stained with blood. The light of 
the morning discovering such scenes of 
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horror, produced a temporary pause of 
destruction ; but Caracalla command* 
ed, and the havoc was renewed. From 
the temple of Serapis, where he had de- 
voted the sword with which he slew his 
brother, the emperor beheld with more 
than savage pleasure, the extent and 
terrors of the scene.* 

A- D. 351. — ^Egypt still continued un- 
settled and tumultuous. When . Ma- 
crinus ascended the imperial throne, Ba- 
silianus, the prefect of Egypt, refused to 
acknowledge his authority ; but, feeling 
the approach of the emperor^s power, he 
fled into Italy, and was basely betrayed 

in the house of a professed friend. 

^^ ^^ « ' • 

During the reign of Decius the christi- 
ans suffered much, and the arrows of 
death were peculiarly destructive in 
Egypt. Soon after Gallus possessed 
the sovereign command, the celebrated 
Origen died in the 69^^ year of his age. 
He was ^born at Alexandria, and was a 

' DI6 Cass. cpit. Xiph.lib. Ixxvil, c. 22, &c* 
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great proficient in" various branches of 
knowledge. He was much attached to 
the christian cause, and in the persecu- 
tion by Scverus, while he was but a 
youth, he could scarcely be restrained 
from exposing himself to danger. 
When his father Leonidas was in cus- 
tody, though a wife and seven children 
depended upon him for support, yet his 
son requested Him to be stedfast in the 
profession of his faith. 

When the father was put to death, 
the family were cast upon the wide 
world, and in that forlorn situation they 
Were received into the protection of an 
amiable lady at Alexandria. But though 
Origen was then little more than seven- 
teen years of age, he opened a school of 
polite literature, and delivered the fa- 
fiiily from the painful state of depend- 
ance* The resources which flow from 
ourselves, though few and scanty, are 
more valuable and full of peace, than 
the most plentiful streams of worldly 
compassion* The merits of Origen 
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"burst into view, and his fame was sud- 
denly exalted. In those times of peril, 
the divinity school of Alexandria was de- 
serted, and many pupils resorted to Ori- 
gen. Afterwards he was appointed ca- 
techist, by Demetrius bishop of Alexan- 
dria, and then he mostly devoted him- 
self to theological pursuits. He was fre- 
quently in danger of persecution ; but 
in the reign of Bassianus, who was sur- 
named Alexander Severus, Julia Ma- 
mcea, the mother of that prince, not 
only took him under her own protection, 
but induced him to visit her, and tarry 
for a season 4t Antioch. In the oratory 
of Alexander Severus was a picture of Je- 
susChrist : but it might not imply that he 
was a christian ; for he had also collect- 
ed the portraits of many lawgivers and 
illustrious men.* 

Origen was sent to an Arabian prince 
to explain the tenets of the christian 



• Dio. Cass. cpit. Xiph. lib. ixxviii, c. 35 ; Euscb. 
Hist. lib. vi, c. 4t, 42. 
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faith ; but in the midst of his fame he 
was recalled from the east, to resume the 
labours of his office at Alexandria. In 
a short time he was accused of holding 
pernicious opinions; and, as Clemens had 
formerly done, so he assigned the Scrip- 
tures, sometimes too plain, and some- 
times too allegorical, a sense. By in- 
dulging his fancy, he bent the Scriptures 
to any sentiment^ and gave their sanc- 
tion to any favourite idea. Thus he ex- 
posed himself to the review of the 
church ; and was banished from Alex- 
andria by one council, and deposed from 
his sacred office. by another.** 

A. D. 254. — At the commencement of 
Valerian's reign, persecutions against 
Christianity continued in Egypt. .Mac- 
rianus^an idolatrous enthusiast, excited 
the emperor to this violent conduct ; 
and Emilian, the prefect of Alexandria, 
directed the unjust and cruel proceed- 
ings* But, in the course of a few 



^ £u$eb« Hist, ecdes. lib. vi, c. 8. 
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years. Valerian was taken'^in battle, by 
Sapor, king of Persia ; and his son Gal- 
Henus, who had reigned with his father, 
had then the management of the em- 
pire at large. But his indolence and 
cruelty soon made him despised; and 
there was scarcely a province in the 
whole empire of Rome where a pre- 
tender to the purple did not appear. 

Emilian, the prefect of Egypt, seized 
the sovereignty of his own province, and 
was well received at Alexandria. To 
compel the other parts of Egypt to obe-t 
dience, he took possession ^ of the grana- 
ries, and threatened the inhabitants with 
fiimine. He planned an expedition in- 
to India ; but, while preparing his troops 
for that purpose, he was subdued in bat-, 
tie by a general of GaUienus^ and after-. 
>^ards put to death. The jealousy of; 
Rome confined, as we have seen, the go- 
rernor of Egypt to the rank of a pre- 
fect ; but, when the general Theodotus 
9ubdued Emilian, the emperor intended, 
as a reward for his conduct, to invest 

D 2 
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him with proconsular powers* He was 
entreated and persuaded, however, to 
alter his purpose ; for there existed at 
Rome a general c^inion^ that Egypt 
would recover its independence when 
the emblems of proconsular authority 
were displayed in its government.* 

During these turbulent times the 
empire was moved from the one end to 
the other, and a violent sedition threat^ 
ened to destroy Alexandria. The 
beaches were strewn with bodies of the 
^ dead, and the waters wer6 tinged with 
the blood of the slain. So perilous was 
the conjuncture, that there was as much 
safety in travelling the wildest desert, or 
crossing the most boisterous sea, as there 
was in passing through the streets of 
Alexandria. Not only the capital, but 
all Egjrpt and Syria, were in a general 
state of revolt ; and perhaps this was 
the time when the Bruchium, once, the 



* Euseb. Qist. cedes, lib. vii, c. 23 ; Zosimus, lib. ii> 
de Valeriano; Lucan, lib.^viii, v. 824, &c. 
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•glory of Egypt, was destroyed. Pesti- 
. lence also visited the country ; and the 
terror of the elements joined issue with 
other dreadful visitations of Heaven. 
The iky lowered ; tre thunder rolled ; 
the earth shook; and the sea burst over 
its natural bounds.^ 

A. D. 26S.-^Whcn Gallienus had fin- 
ished his voluptuous and feeble reign 
Claudius was invested with the imperia 
purple; and Egypt readily acknow- 
ledged his power. Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, instantly opened her pretensions 
to Egypt, She urged her claim to the 
kingdom, because she belonged to the 
Ptolemean race, and was directly allied 
to the last Cleopatra, She also laid claim, 
for her sons, to the eastern part of the 
Roman empire, because their fether 
Odenatus of Palmyra, had performed 
essential services to the Roman govern-^ 
inent, and had been received by the 



k &Meb<. Hist. tib. vii, <c. zi r ct Anoot. Valesat. 
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emperor Gallienus as a partner on thq 

• • «... 

throne. 

While Claudius was employed in com- 
pelling the Scythians to repass the 
Danube, a party of the Egyptians, dis- 
affected to the emperor, followed Tim- 
agines, and took arms in behalf of 
Zenobia. They were soon joined by 
forces from Palmyra ; and the army be- 
came numerous and formidable. These 
combined forces having subdued Egypt, 
Zabdas, the general of Zenobia, left a 
numerous garrison to retain possession 
of the country, and, with the remain- 
der of his army, returned to Palmyra. 
During the time of this invasion, and 
triumph, Probus, the prefect of Egypt, 
was employed in scouring the neigh- 
bouring seas, and clearing them of 
pirates. But, upon knowing what was 
done in Egypt, he speedily returned to 
Alexandria, and drove out the garrison 
which Zabdas had left. This change of 
situation drew Zabdas again into Egypt ^ 
and he met Probus with his army in 
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the full current of success. Before this 
victorious army the troops of Zenobia 
were obliged to give way ; aiid Probus 
took possession of the hill ofMeattem 
in Egypt, with a view of cutting off 
the retreat of Zabdas. But Timagines, 
who was still in the interests of Zenobia, 
knowing a convenient path, secretly 
ascended the hill, and, to the astonish* 
ment of Probus, he was unexpectedly as- 
sailed by a nuraferous army of the queen; 
and the Roman troops were routed with 
great slaughter.'' 

A, D. 27o.-r-The new emperor re- 
solved to subdue Zenobia, who held 
Egypt in her grasp, and before whom 
the nations of* the east trembled, from 
the river Euphrates to the metropolis of 
Galatia. Near the city of Antioch the 
armies of Aurelian and Zenobia met ; 
but the cavaky of the queen being bet- 
ter equipped and trained than those of 



^TfOAm. lib* L de Zenobia^ Antiq. of Palm. cb. 21 
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the Romans, stratagem and address were, 
employed to subdue them. At the 
first onset the horses of Aurelian gave 
way, and pretended to flee, while the. 
cavalry of Zengbia rushed forward in all 
the ardour of pursuit. IFatigued by the. 
weight of their armour, and overcome, 
by the heat of the day, they fell an ea^jr, 
prey to the power of the Romans. 
While Aurelian was waiting for the in- 
fentry, which he had left on the op- 
posite side of the Orontes^ the soldiers 
of Palmyra, who had escaped the Ro- 
mans, arrived at Antioch, where Zab- 
das displayed a readine&a of expedient 
which secured their safety. Knowing 
bow the people of that city were dis;- 
posed, and fearing that they should fall 
upon his army, md desi;roy them, he, 
exhibited a person who personified Au-» 
relian, and was l<;d in chains through tl^. 
streets of the city, as if the Romans had 
been vanquished, and the emperor 
taken. Thus he deceived the people, 
and kept them in awe till the arrival of 
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the night fkToured Zenobia^ and per** 
mitted her in safety to^ return to !Elmes«> 



sa/ 



But she was a^ain attached bj th^. 
^rmy of the Roman$^ and, after a des- 
perate battle^ Aurelian remained victo- 
rious in the field Zenobia 0ed ta 
Emessa; but, leaving it a$ quickly aspos^ 
3ible, she hai^en^d, by rapid marches^an^ 
Ijhrew herself with her army into the 
?ity of Palmyra. From the provisions 
with which this city was supplied, and 
the meaps of defence which it possessed, 
she considered it as capable of a long 
and painful siege } and from the situa- 
tion of the enemy, who were exposed to 
the scorching sun^ in a sandy desert^ 
^e Sjupposed they must soon retire: 
but thoUjg[h they were better supported 
than might have been conceived, yet 
Anrehan, on various accounts, proposed 
a. treaty. But the terms were arrogant; 
and the answer: of Zenobia breathed a 

■I I I I ■■Wili n g I ^ <^»<i»«<»— >#iH^»i^^ ■ ■ I < ■ I < ■ ii**aiM»^H I > > ■! 
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Hoble spirit of heroism and independ- 
ence. 

* No man hitherto/ said she, * your-* 
self excepted, has ever dared to demand 
from me what your letters require. 
The honours of war are to be procured 
by courage rather than writing; and 
Cleopatra, my ancestor, preferred death 
to the subjection and controul of Au- 
gustus himself. But my cause is not 
desperate j every hour . is expected to 
bring upon its wings the cheering as- 
surance that the Persians, the Saracens, 
^nd Armenians, have arrived to give me. 
aid. And if the frecrbooters and flying, 
parties of my country could gall you sa 
severely, on the road from Emessa ta 
Palmyra, how will you stand before my 
allies and regular troops ? When you 
see them erect their standard, and ap- 
pear in battle array, you vrill lose that 
pride which leads you now to sp^ak as 
if you were the invincible and the un- 
rivalled lord of the east.'*" 

* Antiquities of Palmyra, in loco. 
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This speech was honourable to the 
spirit and fortitude of the queen ; but it 
did not appal the emperor, nor shake 
his purpose. He intercepted the Per- 
sian succours, which Zenobia had ex- 
pected, and corrupted the other forces 
on which she reliei Thus the danger 
became sp great that the queen mount- 
ed a swift dromedary and fled ; but, as 
friends forsake the unfi3rtunate, and 
court the rising power, so the flight of 
Zenobia, though secret, was quickly 
made known to Aurelian, He pursued 
her with a party of light horse ; and she 
was overtaken and sei;^d at the critical 
moment, when,' with fedr and^ anxious 
hope, she was crossing the Euphrates.*" 

A. D. 273. — ^Thus the greatness of Ze- 
i^obia fell, and thus too the splendour of 
iPalmyra ran into decay. The queea 
becamfe subject to the power of the Ro- 
mans, and the proud city fell into ruins. 
Palmyra, or Tadmor, in the desert, which 



^ ZosioT. Ub. II, Aurel. et Zenob. 
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was once the wonder of the world, be- 
eame desolate and forlorn. A few cot-^ 
^ges of mud contain at present the mi-n 
serable inhabitants, while the magnifi^ 
cent memorials of its ancient grandeur 
excite wqnder,^ and raise astonishment. 
On its dust is inscribed |the uncertainty 
of grandeur j^ and its ruins proclaim, 
that dignity and honours depend upon 
^he tide of chance and time, 

Zenobia was possessed of many charms 
both of body a.nd mind. Her features 
were regular, her gait was majestic^ and 
(he spJklmg of b« «ye. intimated the 
i^uickness and vigour of her mind. She 
had the finest form of the beautiful and 
elegant women of Syria j and, from the 
love which she had for learnings she ac* 
quired knowledge and encouraged deep 
research* 

Longinnswashonoured with her friend- 
ship ; and, as she admired the religion of 
the Jews, that acute and sound critic 
might be led to examine^ with greater 
accuracy, the books of Moses. To that 
ancient lawgiver he ascribed; abilities of 
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an uncommon cast; he spoke of his mind 
as stored with the sublimett sentiments of 
Jehovah ; and he specified, as an instance 
of the true sublime, that simple and 
beautiful expression of Scripture, which 
is thus happily conceived,—* and God 
said^ let there be light, and there was 
light;* 

Zenobia was not only elegant and 
learned, but temperate and chaste^ 
Faithful in the conjugal relation^ and 
animated by a martial spirit, she attend- 
ed her husband to the field of battle^ 
and, by h^r councils and heroism, as-^ 
sisted his ascent on the steps of military 
glory. But the feme of this active and 
virtuous lady has not escaped the tongue 
of slander ; for she was insidiously ac-* 
cused of having encompassed the death of 
Herodes, a son of her husband Odenatus^ 
by a former wife. But the deed ap- 
pears to have been planned, and com- 
mitted, by Moeonius, a profligate youths 

^LoQginui, Lond. A. H. 1732^ 8to« p* 51* 
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and a connection at court. Repeatedly^ 
at the chase, hdd he sprung forward and 
thrown his javelin first at the beast 
which was pursued t he was often chid 
for daring to take the lead, which, by 
the practice of the country; solely be- 
longed to thii first df rank in the field. 
Persevering in the practice, with the ob- 
stinacy of a petverse mind, his uncle 
Odenatus deprived him of iiis horse, an J 
cast him into a tempdrary confinement: 
The affront tankling deep in his mind; 
wrought him up into a frenzy of re- 
venge ; and he stained that javelin in the 
blood of Odenatus, and his son Herodes^ 
which he Was not permitted to drench 
at pleasure in that of a beast of the 
chase. 

• • • 

Reeking with kindred gore, he seized 
the government and the ensigns of roy- 
al power ; but Zenobia^ lifting up the' 
hand of determined vengeance, hurled 
him from the height of his blood-stain- 
ed throne. Her sons being too young 
for the important trust of the kingdom. 
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she took the reins of government into 
lier own hand, and firmly guided them 
with discretion. She knew how to con- 
ciliate, and she knew how to punish. 
At times she laid aside her usual tem- 
perance, and joined in the banquet with 
her generals. It was in this career of 
wisdom and splendour that she was at- 
tacked aiid overthrown by the em- 
peror Aurelian. When she was be- 
sieged in her own city, Palmyra, shfe 
vowed that her freedom and her life 
should perish , or exist together ; but in 
chains, \^hen Longinus and many of her 
friends were put to death, her firmness 
expired ; and she shrunk from the bois- 
terous threatenings of the merciless sol- 
diers, and took shelter under the gratui- 
tous protection of the imperious Au- 
relian. ^ 

But why load her with bUme for de- 
clining to imitate her kinswoman Cleo- 
patra, or the Roman spirit of self-de- 
struction ? Daringly to cut the thread 
of life^ when calanaities abound, may 
appear in the semblance of courage ; but 
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in truth it is impioas cowardice, blended 
with haughty impatience. Genuine re- 
solution is to bear the ills of life with 
modest firmness, and to act \nth dignity 
amid scenes of misfortune and sorrov. 
The future condition of Zcnobia is not 
unifonnly drawn by historians. Somi 
assert that she refused to eat food, and 
fell a victim to sorrow; while others 
maintain, that she spent the remainder 
of her days in elegance and case near 
Tibur, which is now called TrivoU, and 
was an ancient town of the Sabines* 
about twenty miles north from Rome. 
There many of the Romans had their 
superb villas, and there many of them 
their ^vourite abodes. Perhaps this lease 
and honour were graciously conferred 
by Aurelian on account of her own me- 
rit, and in recollection of the important 
services, which her husband had done 
to Rome. 

Having considered the fortune and 
ibia, let us now attend morfc 
to Egypt, -which wc thaU 



cA. tt. awroMf 0? m^re. $$ 

"^M i&t6lvGA in the flsffities df wtf. Fir^ 
jg^tifr, or Fitmiu^^ who wdui * native <xf 
Syria^ tod trnto^mdA ii^ ^retigth^ ^ 
\f dtf ai stattire^ had^ by tf affic with !&>- 
iiii^ ac^nked « gf«at ^iine, atid hmk 
a superb tstiattsion at AJexandna* He 
Was in tke incere^ of Zenobia^ and en^ 
deatdured t6 suppoit her falling power ; 
btit when she was conquered bj Aure**- 
lian^ I'irmius was prociaimed king a£ 
Egjrpt* Hddeiived assbtanee axul strength 
ifirom the Blemeys^ who dwelt on the 
w^t df t&e Red sea^ tawajrd Ethkypiki» 
and frdin th^ Arabs, whose abode was in 
the eas(t of that gulf ^ buct AareUan went 
<ftiz against the ncwly*«reaeed king, and 
inarehing agiinft Finsotms with all the 
vigour of has character, ^Sfp^ "^^^ 
ii^gain imited to the ompipe of Rj^^ 

A. ifiu 375«-'^Aisiad the coCifasions of 
tfa& state^ Probus was invtetted wish tte 
fmtpk,. through the interest of Sym, 
£gypt, and otfhes doantaes of the ean. 
After various exestioxtf atlmoia, to hcstl 
doe dtvisions^ of the empire^ he sent an 

Fbl. II E 
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army .against the Bkmey?, wlio had 
never been, at peace with Rome > sjuiqe 
the revolt and usurpation of Fir^nius* 
They had taken possession of Thebes, 
Coptos, wit;h other cities, wid threatened 
a further extension of their power ; but 
the emperor brought them into subject 
tion, and sent many of them .prisoners 
to Rome. . Having thus been prowned 
with victory, there : ensued a seasoji of 
peace ; but in the regions of the east, dis- 
orders soon appeared. S. Julius Satur- 
nine, a man. of great worth, and an ex^ 
rrellemt general, was appointed to com- 
mand; the troops on the eastern fron- 
fckfs, but was enjoined not to go down 
into ;Egypt* This prohibition does not 
appear to have sprung frona a suspicion 
of any stmbitioiis intention in Saturni- 
tnis; for Probus treated him with such 
perfect confidence as was not consistent 
with any doubt of his fideHty. But the 
injunction seems rather to have been 
founded upon the known wish - of the 
Egyptians to become independent^ ^ud 
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the disposition of having a king> which, 
had lately so often and so strongly ap- 
peared. But as a prohibition has often 
the eiject of raising irresistable curiosity, 
so Saturninus disobeyed his orders, and 
visited Egypt. No sooner was so popu- 
lar and meritorious a man seen at Alex- 
andria, than, with loud acclamations, he; 
was saluted head of the realm. Struck 
by a sense of duty to his country, and 
fearing the effects of an usurped autho- 
rity, he fled to Palestine, and refused to 
be a king. But whether he was appre-. 
hensive of the. resentment of Rome for 

a. *-. 4*' t 

what had already taken place ; whether 
his ambition had been influenced by the 
royal honours >vhich were put into his 
power ; or whether the slight taste which 
he had of sovereign authority had given . 
him a desire for more, we presume nqt^ 
to de^ermijie j but he returned to Alex- 
andria, and received the sceptre. Yet 
still he was apprehensive of danger ; and 

what his fears foreboded soon befel him; 

« . ... ^ 

for he was overwhelmed by the troops 

Ea 
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of Probttt, shut up in prison, and finally 
put to death. 

A* to. 2^4 — ^Ttimuk ttnd insubotdina-- 
tiOtt still reigned in Egypt, and called 
for the rigorous exertions of the netr 
ctnpetof , Dioclesian. From the Nile to 
Mount Atlas, Africa was in commotion ; 
atnl, during thi« season of distraction, 
Lucius Epidius Achilleus claimed the 
kingdom of Egypt. He is supposed to 
have been the brother of Zenobia, and 
to have fled into Egypt^ \)^hen Aurelian 
conquered the queen of Palmyra. He 
was fortified in the city of Alexandria 
\rhen the Roman troops arrived; but 
the general of Dioclesian cut off the pit>* 
vision!* and water from the city, and 
Achilleus was overthrown. Alexandria 
sufiered much ; but great as its distress 
was, the cities of Coptos and Busiris $uf- 
fered itoore. Wherever the Roman ar- 
mies went, destruction followed ; for they 
wtte commanded to pursue the rebels 
with deep revenge. To oppose the in^ 
roads of the Blemeys, Dioclesian eth 
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tered into a treaty with the people of 
Nubia; granted them additional terri- 
tories ; and paid them yearly a sum of 
gold. To render thij agwemcnt more 
solemn, buildings were erected in the 
island of Elephantina, which, in token 
of harmony, were called Phiks; and 
there sacrifices of peace and unity were 
annually ofiered in behalf of Nubia and 
Rome. When Egypt wa^ again sub- 
dued, Dioclesian made arfangemencs to 
keep it in subordination, and fixed for 
the people a regular and proper supply 

of provi^ioos^'' 
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CHAP. I. 



The eclectic philosophy. . • . The gnostics. . • * ' 
Monks and Recluse. . . . Arius and Athxma^ 
sius. . . . Various commotions in Egypt. 

AS Alexandria was peopled at first 
from the various nations which 
composed the extensive kingdom of its 
founder, so the speculative and religious 
sentiments in the city must have been 
greatly diversified. The commerce of 
Alexandria rendered it the centre of 
^iches and fashion; and its celebrated 
collejges drew literary inquirers from 
every civilized part of the world. There 
was not a sentiment of philosophy or 
religion which prevailed in Greece, in 
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Chaldea^ in Persia, in Palestine, or per- 
haps even in India, which was not un- 
derstood and canvassed in the schools of 
Alexandria. 

Many noble ideas were maintained, 
and many unworthy sentiments were 
cherished. From the coalition, or partial 
union, of such different opinions, there 
sprung up a variety of kindred, but di- 
versified, views. Wise and discerning 
men saw the folly and the danger of en- 
couraging every wild speculation, and 
giving countenance to every fanciful 
idea. Sensible of the valuable effects 
i;yhich proceed from free enquiry, they 
did not wish to check the ardour of li^ 
terary pursuit ; but they were also suf- 
ficiently aware of the vain or pernicious 
sentiments, which a fanciful mind may 
bring forth, if permitted to run wild, 
without assistance and wise direction. 

Under these impressions attempts 
had frequently been made to select from 
the different systems of pliilosophy those 
parts which were roost valuable, and to 
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reject whatever wap fow4 to bff incpr. 
rca or iqfipropiBr, ?vit |his 4i^ul^ 
task does xipt appear to have h^m 
brought to a conclusion till the tii^e ^ 
Ammonius. Thjat di^ingu^^he^ pbilo^ 
sopher and christian diving fai)ght the 
catechetical iK^hool of Alewndf ia, which 
is suppo^d tp h^ve been instituted by 
St. Mairi:, an^ syccejgwsiyely ecMid^<5^e4 
by Atheijagoras, Pant^pous, deepens 
iUexandrinus, Origen, and other men of 
learning and hote.f 

The system which was thus taken 
from the diyersified opinions of tho 
Greek, Oriental, apd ^yptian philo^Ch- 
phers, was a collection of ^uch heteroge^ 
neous materials av de&ed union or a re^r 
gular form. It wa^ dignifi^ with the 
name of the ^Eclectic Philosophy } but 
it was rather prodpctiye of hurtful con- 
sequences than beneficial effects. When 
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^ It bas been doubted whctber Athenagonm wsls the 
first president of diat school* Lardner, edit. Kippis, vof. 
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thi^ pHiK:ipIe$ erf" cbtistianity attracted 
UQrice, tlje selecting l«ncl€»cy of thflt 
philof hers induced them to admit inta 
ith^t? «fst^n» ipewain portions of th« 
pbri^tiaa f«ith \ 9nd the meinbers of 
tks {^at^Qhetip^ school of Alexandria^ 
who embroo^ ihe eclectic philosophy, 
blended many of its tenets with the? 
doctrines <^ the New Testament. 

The opiaj^ns of Pl^tp, chsinged au4 
^^om{Dodai:e4 fo the temper of the 
t^mf^, wejB th§ predpminwt ^entimentj^ 
ia the eclectic philosophy, ^^^ bemj; 
inporj^or^t^d wiflx t})e doctrines of the 
gospel, 4«?tr?jyed it? f iropliqity, and ob-^ 
iwuredi for r w«|on, its he^yeply ligh^ 
To thf ecl^(ic school we s^re therefore 
to look for inany of t:ho»e opinions and 
subtile distiiK^on^ which pervaded th^ 
church in the dark ages, and which, in 
^he progre^i of knowledge, the force of 
t^uthlMS ^radu^d^y rejected. 

The title of sophist, or the wjsp roaji, 
had fiumfiiiy bses laid aside £)r the 
modest appellation of philosopher, or 
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one who loves wisdom; but the arro- 
gance' of misguided zeal had, in this 
stage of society, induced a certain sect 
to assume the name of gnostics, or those 
who were eminently endued with know- 
ledge. They represented every thing as 
flowing purely and spiritually from the 
Deity; and asserted, that matter and 
evil were engendered as the streams pro- 
ceed in their course, and extended with- 
out the sphere arid plenitude of the di- 
vine essence and glory. Akin to those 
opinions is the good principle of the 
Manicheans, or the fountain of excel- 
lence ; and the evil element, or source 
of every thing which is vilei** Tlo the 
sentiments of the gnostics there appear 
to be many allusions in the New Testa- 
ment ; and to the idea of evety thing 
proceeding from God, in the form of 
emanations, substances, arid seons, as 
maintained by that sect, the apostle Paiil 
seems to have referred, wheti he enjoins 
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' ^ Bruker. Hist. Lipsias, 4t6, A. D. t^J^f voL iii, p< 
3301 ^c- 
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the christians not to * give heed to fa- 
*'bles and endless genealogies, which 

* minister questions, rather than godly 
' edifying.* To another sentiment of 
the gnostics he seems also to have had 
an eye when he thus addressed his spi- 

' ritual son Timothy, — * keep that which 
^ is committed to thy trust ; avoid pro- 
'^ fane and vain babbling, and opposition 

* of science, falsely so called/* 

The degrading sentiments which the 
gnostics entertained of matter, as being 
created by, and connected with, the au- 
thor of evil, encouraged the voluptuous 
of that, sect to vindicate their wicked 
pursuits, as if it were of no moment in 
what manner the unhallowed body 
should be employed. Akin to those ideas 
appear to have been the sentiments of 
the Nicolaitans, a lewd and immoral 
sect, who recommended a community 
of wives, and are sharply reproved in 
the book of Revelation."* Upon the 

' i ' 

' f I Tim. I & 4, and ditto 6 & ao. 
li Rer. ch. ii, v. ij. 
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same principles the more sedate and se«* 
lious of the gnostics run into an oppo<- 
jite extreme^ They despised every cor- 
poreal comfort^ preferred a life of soli- 
ttude to society, and voluntarily suV 
jnitted to deed? of mortification. Such 
ideas, aided by a warm imagination, dif- 
fused oyer the e^st a multitude of people, 
who doomed tbemseWes to Hveforyeart 
with their bodies in a particular atti- 
tude y who undertook severe and distant 
pilgrimages ; and who jiubmitted to the 
mg&t painful severities, Thisi unnatural 
and extravagant conduct appears to have 
had its origin in that philosophy of the 
cast which repr^ented the body a$ the 
prison and degradation of the wul ; and 
asserted, that the more completely the 
mind disregarded every thing corpor^aK 
the sooner, and the mprp eflfectuaUy, it 
would be enabledi by devout ^d stead- 
fast contemplation to re-a^end to Qodt 
the fountain of purity and h2^ppine35. 
The same spirit, diversified in its cir- 
cumstances and views^ appears to have 
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laid the foundation of the various or- 
ders of monks and recluse, which pre^ 
vailed; first about Alexandria^ and then 
diffused itbemselves into Thebaisr Lybia, 
and alj'other parts of the christian world. 
From the. . time : that the christians 
became numerous,/ tji^rCpnstantine the 
Greai fenced Ihern about,* by the legal 
protection of the state, thqy were ex* 
posed to insults, and frequently suffered 
persecution. But it was during the 
reign bf;Deciusiahd in the latter end of 
Diqclesian's imperial career, that they 
suffered the greatest severities; and Egypt 
had its full -share of the stormy day. 
The allegorizing and subtile temper of 
the times' led some of the early christians 
into bewildering views and dangerous 
sentiments. They forsook the doctrines 
of the New Testament, and were carried 
^way by vain imaginations. By some, 
Jesus was cpnsidwed only as a man, but 
possessed of such eminent divine powers 
as fitted him for his office ; while others 
maintained, that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit existed in the Father, as reaspn 
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ax^ activity do in man : and NoetMs^ 
vho allowed indeed that God was 
linited to i^e person of Ghmt, assert* 
ed that he sufiered with him on the 
cross. The gnostics maintained, thac 
the divinitj was, in appearance, but not 
in reatity^ imited to the humMi nature. 
And thus they indulged a pemiciout 
speculation, in durect opposition to thti 
l^ain declar^ion of Scripture, that 
^ the word was made flesh, ^ and dwelt 
* among us, and we beheld his glory*/ 
Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, as- 
serted, in conformity to those innovating 
opinions, that the Son was created by 
the Father, as the other works of the 
universe had been ; and thus the found- 
ation was laid of a long and destructive 
controversy. Whether these sentiments 
fof Arius were aimed at the bishop of 
Alexandria^ or whether they were ut- 
tered in course, and without any parti- 
cukr view, it is neither neccsary nor 



* John, ch# i, v. 14. 
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possible to deteraiinc ; but they were 
challenged by the primate of Egypt* 
The opinions of Arius^ and the conduct 
of the bishop, darted, Vith the rapidity 
of lightning throughout the lo^hole boun* 
daries of the. christian church. 

Alarmed by the progress, of these opi- 
nions, Alexander, who was the primate 
of Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis, sum- 
nioned first one council, and then an* 
other, in both of which Arius was con* 
demned ; and from that period no pres* 
byter was allowed to preach at Alexan«» 
dria/ At first Constantine the Great 
looked upon the commotions^ whidhi were 
thus abrdad as the feiinent of a day, 
and was too much engaged inaf&irs of 
state to take much interest in the Arian 
controversy. But, a. d. 325, being rid 
of a rival by the death of Licinius, he 
was more at leisure to attend to the 
church ; and, as the tide of religious vio- 



* Sozoroen Eccles. Hist. fol» lib. i, c. 15, et Socrat* 
Eccles. Hist. foL Ub. i| c. 5, et lib* v, c* 25. 



knee coiitintted to jStwelU He isisembteii 
a couflcil to itieet at Nke in Bich5mia. ' 
It appear! to hsii/t bdeil attended hy i 
Vast concourse of clergy , who sat in con» 
suhadon fof xhore than two months^ 
but the bishojpS) Who pf operfy composed 
the atseibbly, did not &^etA ^t 9. The 
etaperor, who favotired the bishop of 
Alexandiria, act^ded the council with 
much anxiety } and the opinions of 
Aritts were condemned! .Christ was de^ 
dared to be begotten, not mdde» knd of 
the SMne substance with the Father 
The latter part of this decision laid the 
foundation of another controversy, and 
inolently was it agitated, whether Christ 
was of the satme, or only of a substance 
aankr to that of the Deity > In the 
course g£ a few years Constantine the 
Great changed his sentiments, ox at kast 
actsed wkh greater moderation, and gave 
orders that Arius should be restored to 
the communion and protection of the 
church. But Athenasius, who was only 
a deacon at the council /of Nice, was 



/ 
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now bishop of Alexanjlria ; and, having 
refused to ot>ey the commsind of Con- 
^tantine, he was persecuted and de- 
posed/ 

Upon the death of Constantine, the 
empire ^yas divided between his twd 
sons, Constans and Constantius. The 
former reigned in the west, was a friend 
of the Nicean creed, and protected 
Athanasius. The latter had the pro- 
vinces of his government in the east, and 
was friendly to the Arians. While Gon- 
stans lived, the zeal of Constantius was 
somewhat moderated ; but when the 
former was cut off by death, and th^ 
latter had become sole master of the 
Roman empire, Athanasius was con- 
demned by the councils of Aries and 
Milan. Many fruitier efforts were made 
to obey the decisions of the church, and 
to remove Athanasius from his see'. 
When the popiliar influence still pre- 

f Eus^b. de vit. Coiist. ct' Vales'^ annbr. in c. S, hist. 
^sebii, folio. - 

VollL F 
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vailed, and retained the bishop in Alex- 
andria. Constai^tius commanded the 
civil power of Egypt to exert their au- 
thprity, and send him into banishments 
The partisans of Athanasius refusing to 
pbey the verbal order of the emperor, 
troops were collected at Alexandria, ^nd 
put in hostile array. 

At the tim^ when these agents of 
power unexpectedly arrived, Athanasius 
and his congregation were assembled in 
the church of S\ Theonas, and perform- 
ing their evening devotions. Suddenly 
the doors of the sacred place were burst 
open, and the arrows of destruction flew 
rapidly in every direction. _ The din of 
arms ^Ued the femple; sudden fear 
shook every ^apie j and the blood of the 
innocent polluted the hallowed place. 
Aided by the darlmiess of the night, and 
the confusion of the scene, Athanasius 
escaped^ and fled into the deserts of 
Thebaic* 

^ Socrat. lib. ii, c. lo ; and Zosim. lib* ii^ de Const* 
^ Cottstantio* 4 
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A. D, 341.— When Athanasius was 
condemned by the council of Antioch, 
EutebiuSy of Emessa, was appointed to 
the see of Alexandria ; but, knowing the 
high estimation in which Athanasius 
was held by his people, Eusebius refused 
to accept, and Gregory was nominated 
in his stead. The new-elected bishop 
was conducted to Alexandria by a -guard 
of 5,000 soldiers, and yet upon his ap- 
proaching the city he met with resist- 
ance. In some future commotion of 
the city, Gregory, being hated by the 
Arians, was put to death, and George 
of Gappadocia was chosen in his place* 
But the new bishop retired from Alex* 
andria at the desire of the emperor Con- 
stantius, when Athanasius, for the se- 
cond time, was restored to his see.* 

Still parties ran so high at Alexandria, 
and throughout the whole empire of 
Roine, that Athanasius was again driven 



^ Socrat. lib. ii, c. 18 ; Sozomen. lib. iii, c. 20 ; Theo- 
doret. fol. lib. il, c. 12; and Pbilostorg, fel. lib« ui,c. 12. 
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from hig see. George, the fevoturitc of 
the emperor, and of the Arians, was 
ftgaia admitted to the cathedral chair, of 
Alexandria ; but the day of hi? admis^ 
jion brought an increase of sorrow to 
the people of Egypt. He committed 
auch shameful acts of oppression and cru<* 
city, that the people scarcely restrained 
their fury^ durir^ the life of his patron 
Constantius ; and, upon the emperor's 
death, they burst out into signal acts of 
revenge. The bishop, and some of his 
fuost guilty ^sociates, were put to death, 
and dragged through the city^ thai 
burnt, and their ashes ca&t into the 
sea.^ 

Upoa this event, Athanasius once 
4igain returned to Ale:xandria, and his 
return was attended with such circum* 
stances of triumph, that his power at 
home, and in the chiurches, was greater 
than ever it had been j but he did not 
permit his triumph to excite presump^: 

b pbilostorg, libf vii, c. 2. 
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tion, nor produce violence. Unlike tbci 
coxiduct of George, his powers \^ere et- 
ercised with prudence 4nd tnodefation; 
but, though we acknowledge and praise 
his discretion, yet his prudence might 
ia part be owing to the precarious it^ 
nure by which he held his honours alwl 
his sldtidn. It is in the fiill tide of pros- 
perity and power, when the hand may 
do what the heart desires, that we are 
to look for the moSt unequivocal dis- 
plays of wisdom and moderation. Pre- 
carious indeed was the power of Atha- 
nasius, for scarcely was he replaced in 
the episcopal authority^ when the em- 
peror Julian, who had forsaken the 
christian cause, and become friendly to 
polytheisii^, ordered Athanasius to be 
removed feom his dignity. 

But the ihenacing attitude of a spi- 
rited and powerful people deterred the 
civil authorities from taking decided 
measures against the highly respected 
bishop. Athana^sius, however, not deem- 
ing it prudent to stay, in opposition to 

F3 
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the powerful, though suspended, mea-^ 
sures of govemmeirt, privately withdrew 
-irom Alexandria, and retired into Up-' 
per Egypt. After various changes of 
fortune, the emperor Valens^ though he 
did not restore Mm to his see, yet per- 
mitted him to appear in pitbUc ; and, af- 
ter having been fotty-six years a bishop, 
twenty of which he spent, at different 
times, m •banishment, the venerable 
Athanasius died among his friends, and 
closed his eyes in peace,* 



• Sozomen, lib. vi, c. 19, &c. ; Socrat. lib. iv, c. 20, 
&c. ti Anna]. Barosii, folio, A. D. jvz* 
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The principles' of AthancLsius prevailed still ifi 

Egypt A. D* 388, the christian reli* 

gion was formally declared at Rome to be 
the religion of the state. ... t^olent commo^ 
tidns in Alexandria upon destroying the hea^ 
then temples. . . • Of Cyril and Hypatia. ... 
ContejUions between Cyril and Nest&rius. • • J 
The first and second council ofEphesus. . . . 
That of Chalcedon. i . . Violent agitations at 
Alexandria on account of their bishops, and 
the decisions of the church. • . . Fruitless at^ 
tempts made to promote unanimity in reli- 
gious opinions. . . • The monoplysite system 
prevailed in Egypt. . . . The Greek and jflo* 
mctn churches Separated. 

A. D. TpNURiNO the latter part of the reign 
379* ^^ ^^ Valens, various changes 
of bishops took place in the see of Alex-^ 
andria. Theodosius the Great rose to 
the empire of the east, the avowed friend 
of the Nicean creed, and^ A^ D. 381 ^ be 
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called a council at Constantinople, where 
the decisions of the council of Nice were 
acknowledged and ratified. It appears 
that the principles of Athanasius had 
prevailed in Egypt after his decease ; for 
we find Timothy, bishop pf Alexandria, 
sitting as president in the council which 
Theodosius summoned to Constantin- 
ople. The opinions of Athanasius were 
counteracted in Egypt by the influence 
of the Arian emperors, ]^ut when Theo- 
dosius sat upon the imperial throne, and 
supported the decisions of Nice, the re- 
strained sentiments of Egypt found their 
proper level, and the opinions of Atha- 
nasius were triumphant.*" 

In the time of Constantine, polytheism 
was checked in its progress, and, except- 
ing in the reign of Julian, who encour- 
aged ks growth, it continued to meet 
with considerable opposition. In the- 
senate of Rome, A. D^ 388, the emper- 
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^ Sozomen, lib.. vn|. c. 9 ; ct Theodoret, lib* iv, c. 
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or Tbeadosius hazarded the iniportant 
and alarming queation, whether poly* 
theism or christiamty was to be declar** 
ed the religion of the state* The pr<>- 
gresa of Christianity had been greater 
in the eastern parts of the empire than 
in those of the west^ and, an!)iong the 
members of the senate, the friends of 
idolatry were most numerous, but thtf 
presence of a christian emperor oter* 
awed them, and the few who had cour^ 
age to express their opiiiioa, were otit-* 
voted and overpowered by the numbers 
of those who declared for the christian 
caiise. 

Before the prevalent power of ThecM 
dosius the priests ^ and partizans of ido^ 
tatry trembkd and fled, but the {»nic 
which was struck by the resolution of 
the Roman senate^ might have been on* 
ly a temporary obedience to the will of 
the sovereign^ if decisive measures had 
not been taken to complete the change* 
Thenceforward no sacrifice was to be 
cfifered upofi; the altars of idolatry ; and,. 
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to render the command effect ual, the al-^ 
lurements to idol worship were taken 
away. An imperial mandate was speedi- 
ly conveyed through the whole provinces 
of the Roman empire, that the temples 
of the heathen gods should be utterly 
destroyed; and scarcely a monument was 
left of the numerous and stately build- 
ings which the devotion of many ages 
had anxiously reared.^ 

In Egypt the greatest reluctance was 
shewn to comply with the command of 
Theodosius; and Alexandria, still fretting 
at the government of a distant and for-^ 
eign prince, exhibited strong symptoms 
of discontentment and rebellion. It ap- 
pears, indeed, as if the expiring breath 
of idolatry had roused the people of 
Alexandria to express the parting pang 
by a violent throe of fury and revenge. 
Theophilus, who had succeeded Timothy 
in the bishopric of Alexandria, display-' 
ed an injudicious rashness, rather than a 

- 

^ Theodorct, lib. t, Cr ai. 
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spirit of prudence and moderation. In 
destroying a temple of Bacchus^ there 
were found in the mysterious recess, and 
among the objects of religious worship^ 
symbols of an obscene and profligate 
kind. To make idolatry more detested/ 
and to gain a signal triumph over the 
fallen superstition, Theophilus gave or- 
ders that the* lewd emblems should be * 
exposed to open view, and held up to . 
derision. The heathen multitude, stung 
with reproaches, and mad ^th rage, 
flew to arms, and many on both sides 
were unfortunately slain. 

The enraged multitude were encou- 
raged in their violence by the philosopher 
Olympius ; and they posted themselves 
in the temple of Serapis, which served 
them for a fortress. Within were a va- 
riety of vaults and passages, without 
there was a range of porticoes; and 
among these they fortified themselves 
with considerable strength. From this 
station they annoyed the enemy, often 
made desperate sallies, and covered the 
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j^cincts vnth the slain. Witli miich 
difficulty a truce was obtained till the 
pleasiM^e of the emperor should beknown^ 
With EHxious expectation did the par-^ 
ties wai& till the fleet: messenger had 
time to return. At length the royat 
mandate arrived ; and» in a mixed assem^ 
bly, erery ear was o^en, und every heart 
fiuttef ed unth naingled emotions of feat 
and ho|)e^ The rescript was opened; 
the contents wete announced ; and the 
mandate bore, that the heathen temple* 
aJiould be utterly destroyed. 

So elated were the chr^ians, and sa 
depressed and fearful were the friends 
of idolatry, that the latter riunk away 
in haste, and not even the assurance of 
foyal protection could inspire them with 
confidence to stay. The temple of Se- 
rapis was peculiarly an object of destruc- 
tic«. Strong and massy were its walls ; 
but rage and perseverance overcame 
their strength. Gradually the secret re^* 
cess was fliiing open> and the statue of 
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^e god was exposed to mtw. Serftpii 
was so far famed, and so great was sup* 
|)osed to be the extent of his power, 
that in his presence destruction kself 
stood fippalled, and lear arrested the hand 
that was lifted up to smite him. Tradi-J 
tion maintained, that when Serapis should 
be insulted, the world itself would be 
dissolved ; bnt a soldier, more hardy 
than the rest, rushed through the phalanx 
of trembling spectator, and, with his 
battle-axe struck the head of the tre- 
mendous god. The statue fell ; no judg- 
ment ensued ; and the terrors of the 
people were remf^ved. Success inspired 
courage, and impunity dispelled fear. 
The statue was broken into pieces ; the 
valuable metals of the holy place were, 
formed into vessels for the churches of 
Alexandria ; and the less valuable parts 
were dragged in contempt through the 
streets of the city. Many valuable ruins 
of the temples were applied to purposes 
at^ charity^ and, in the whole Roman 

V,. \ . . v 4 
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empire, tbe pagan worship sunk into dis* 
ijse.** 

In the decline of literature, when the 
light of science shed but its setting rays, 
vitiated taste and false criUcism appear^ 
ed. In this situation of knowledge, the 
bold and metaphorical language of the 
Scriptures was taken in a literal sense, 
and God was conceived as seeing with 
eyes and hearing with ears, Theophilus, 
the bishop of Alexandria, combated those 
opinions in a pastoral letter, and shewed 
the folly, as well as the impiety, of so 
gross an idea. The sentiments prevailed 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt ; and, 
being enraged at the conduct of Theo- 
philus, they charged him with support- 
ing the opinions of Origen, who favour- 
ed the allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

During these misunderstandings in 
Egypt, some youths who differed in sen-^ 
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timent from the bishop of Alexandria^ 
fled to Constantinople, and were protect- 
ed by Chrysostom, the patriarch of that 
see. On various matters of. dispute, 
which are not clearly related, various 
councils were held, and Chrysostom w^s 
sent into banishment. If we may form 
an opinion from the obscure records of 
those transactions, it would appear that 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, sa* 
tisfied the powerful monks with respect 
to th^ soundness of his faith, and that 
Chrysostom was found guilty, as he gave 
countenance to the discontented party 
who fled from Alexandria, for differ* 
ing in sentiment from their bishop and 
head/ 

C3yril, the brother's son of Theophi- 
lus, was educated by his uncle i and, in 
the rising career of ecclesiastical power, 
was inspired with the highest notions of 
clerical preferment. He spent five years 
among the monks of Nitria, and, when 

^ Socrat. lib. vi, c. 7^ Sozomen. lib.vii], c. i-i & 28. 
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but a youth, ht was taken from that re- 
tirement, and introduced by Theophilus 
into the public scenes of. the church. 
His person was comely } his voice fiall ; 
the tones harmonious ; and his action 
graceful. Indued with these qualifica- 
tions, and zealous in his profession, he 
was an eloquent and popular preacher. 
Upon the death of Theophilus, Cyril, 
and the archdeacon Timothy, stood can- 
didates for the vacant see ; and, though 
the latter was supported by ^he army, 
yet Cyril, being the favourite of the 
people, was placed on the episcopal 
riirone. 

He began hi? spiritual government in 
a proud strain of authority. The powers 
of the Egyptian see, which, in a rich, 
distant, and popular province, had long 
been acquiring strength, now overkapt 
the ecclesiastical bounds, and occasion- 
ally interfered with the civil authority. 
Cyril was invested by Celestine, the Ro- 
^oaa pontiff, with the title of hi& vicar ; 
]t>ttt, previous to this, the bishops of Egypt 
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were honoured with i higher title. Cy- 
ril was the twenty-fourth bishop of 
Alexandria; but Heraclas, the twelfth 
or thirteenth, established in Egypt twen- 
ty villages, or smaller bishoprics. The 
people, and the bishops who were his 
suffragans, called him Aba, /. e. Fa- 
ther ; and, in course of time, he was 
called, by way of eminence, Baba, or 
Papa, which signify grand&ther. Other 
churches followed this example, or, by 
corresponding circumstances, were led 
to a similar conduct ; and, by a variety 
of concurring circumstances, the bishop 
of Rome was eminently denominated 
Pope, and with that name acquired ex- 
orbitant power.' 

Tyranny never fails to produce foes ; 
and the violence of Cyril surrounded 
him with enemies. Upon a time of pub- 
lic entertainment, when a vast multi- 

' Eutychii Annal. Pat. Alex. p. 356, &c. edit. Pocock, 
Oxon, A. D. 1659 ; Renaudotii Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 28, 
&c. ; Parisiis, A. D. 17 15; Valesii Annot. in Evagrlum, 
lib. iy c. 4 ; et M. D'Herbelot Bibliotheque Oriental, 
moty Baba. 
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tude of people were assembled in tha 
theatre of Alexandria, a tumult an4 
bloody riot ensued. The Jews were 
found to have been the principal actors 
in this scene of disorder, and having 
been threatened, as well as reproved, by 
Cyril, they vowed a time of revenge. 
To ful61 their determination! a general 
cry was raised that a church in the city 
^as on fire. The chri3tians ran with 
gvidity to extinguish the flames; but they 
found, themselves betrayed by a false 
^larm ; and m^ny qf them were wilfully 
put to death. 

On the morning of the following day, 
Cyril, armed with wrath, and attended 
by a nun^erous band of friends, went 
out i^gaipst the Jews, drove tbem with 
much havoc out of the city, and destroy-* 
e4 their synagogues, Respecting thia 
transaction, he neither had consulted 
Orestes, the prefect of Egypt, nor had 
he any permission from the emperor, 
Orestes being aggrieved by the encroach- 
ments, and enraged at the supercilious, 
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conduct, of the bishop, complained to 
the emperor, Cyril, on his part, pre- 
sented a statement of the proceedings, 
and vindicated his conduct ; but nothing 
decisive was done by the court. Un- 
:5UppQrted by the listless qr jtimid con- 
^uct of the emperor, Orestes was in- 
sulted by his enemies, and in danger 
from their violence. The enmity which 
subsisted between the factions conti- 
nued to swell ; and the party of Cyril 
grew every day more daring ami out- 
rageous. 

The monks of the adjoining desert 
rushed into Alexandria, and meeting the 
prefect in his carriage, they assaulted 
and beat him till he was covered with 
blood. The soldiers and citizens flew to 
his assistance ; the monks were routed ; 
and Ammpnius, one of their number, 
was killed in the tumult. Cyril, as bishop 
of a religion whose doctrines are p^ce^ 
ought to have shewn his high displeasure 
at an outrage so violent ; but, instead of 
a temper and conduct so suitable to his 

G z 
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Station, Ammonius, by command of tho 
patriarch, was carried in solemn proces-! 
sion, and buried with all the solemnities 
of a martyr.' 

But those scenes of cruelty were not 
yet finished ; there was still another spot 
to be added to the stained character of 
Gyril ; still there was another act of dark- 
ness and of death to be performed. 
Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, a ce- 
lebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
was instructed by her father with ten- 
demess and care. Her aptness to learn, 
her progress in education, and her de- 
sire of knowledge, procured her every 
assistance which Alexandria and the 
learning of those times could afford. 
In polite literature and knowledge of 
philosophy, she was excelled by none, 
and rivalled by few. She was induced^ 
by intreaties and persuasion, not to with- 
hold her talents from the world, but to 
open the treasure of her acquirements 



^ Socrat. lib. vii* c. 7^ I3> & 14* 
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for the benefit of others. Though the 
same depth of understanding and solidi"* 
ty of judgment which enabled her to be- 
come such a proficient in knowledge, had 
also saved her from that degree of vani^ 
ty and ostentation which admiration so 
universal would have raised in more fri^ 
volous minds, yet she was persuaded to 
vanquish her reserve, as well as her love 
of retirement, and to become a teacher 
in the schools of Alexandria. Her beauty^ 
her virtues, her chastity^ her uncommon 
acquirements, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of her situation, drew many to 
her school, and made her house the 
centre of elegance and learning/ 
.. But the shield of virtue and excel* 
lence was not sufficient to defend her 
from malice and misguided zeaL. She 
was the friend of Orestes ; and, having 
sometimes conversed with the prefect 
during the contention between him and 
Cyril, she was unjustly accused of pre* 



till I 
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ventmg a mutual, and friendly agree-* 
ment. The pubUc mind being yet in a 
state of gteat irritatipA, the multitude 
were easily moVed. They attacked Hy-* 
patia as she was passing through the 
streets of Alexandria^ tore her garments^ 
hurried her into the Csesarian church, 
and there put her to death. With sav- 
age barbarity they tore her, limb from 
limb ; and, while the members of htr 
body were yet quivering with the exer- 
tions of half extinguished life, they were 
cast into the flames, and consamed. The 
church where she was murdered wa» 
oalied the Csesarian, because the build- 
ing was dedicated, and perhaps erected^ 
by Cfcdpatra, in hotiour of Julius Cafesar,. 
It had afterwards been set apart as a 
temple to Situm : it was employed as a 
gymnasium and palace for the emperor 
Adrian : it was then converted into a 
christiaii church ;^ and was afterwards 
the last' scenes of Hypatia's suflferings* 
These events happened in the f<>urth 
year of CyriFs ecclesiastical dignity, ia 
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the fifth of the reign of Tbeodosius 11^ and 
in the 414** year of the Ghriiitian era.* 

The violence and ambition of Cyril 
hdve been clearly seen ; and the satnd 
tendency toward power produced a vio^ 
lent contest between him and the bishop 
of Constahtinoplfe. The patriarch of 
Alejiandria hdd acquired powftr which 
was almost absolute ; but all this avail- 
ed him nothiiig while his tival kt Gon-J^ 
stantinople exceeded hitn in influence 
and outshone him in sptendoun Tbi 
see of Alexandria^ by its antiquity iaid 
importance, was high in the scale of 
rank, and next in order to that of Rome i 
but the diocese of Constantinople, the 
easterh seat of government, was extend^' 
ing its influelice an4 making encroach^ 
ments on the adjoining sees. 

Uiidfer the immediate smile of court- 
ly favour, the Byzantine diocese wag 



* Socrat. lib. yti, c. 15 ; Phflostorg. lib. viii, c. 9 j Eu^i 
tycb. Anna!, vol. i, p. 300 ; et Vales* Annot. io £f ag^ 
iib. ii| c* 8a 
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rising in fame, and commanding respect. 
For more than twenty years,, from the 
time that Chrys6stom< was deposed, till 
the death of Sisinnius, the church of 
Constatithiople had never been satisfied 
nor at rest, and therefore, in paternal 
kindness to the see, and under the high- 
est expectations from the character of 
Nestorius, a monk of Antioch, the em- 
peror invited him to the cathedral seat. 
He commenced the superintendance of 
his diocese by persecuting the Arians ; 
and he displayed a spirit of bigotry to- 
ward those who neglected or refused to 
keep the feast of Easter at the time 
which was prescribed by authority. Thus, 
by pursuing rigorous measures^ he in- 
curred much hatred, and met with dis- 
approbation. 

' The bishop of Alexandria saw those 
pr6c€edings with secret delight, for he 
meditated the fall of Nestorius, and in- 
tended, upon his ruins, to raise himself. 
As if Cyril had directed the movements 
of fortune, Nestorius fell into such a 
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^nare as the bishop of Alexandria could 
have desired. Vindicating some expres*-- 
sions which had been uttered by one of 
his clergy in the church of Constan- 
tinople^ Nestorius reprobated a form of 
speech which was then beginning to 
prevail, by which Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, was denominated the mother of 
Gk>d. Nestdrius had drunk, deep at the 
streams of the easteni; school, and held 
the distinction between the divine and 
human nature of Jesus, while Cyri], at 
the fountains of Alexandria, was tinc- 
tured with the doctrines of Apollinaris, 
who asserted^ that the logos supplied the 
place of the rati<»ial soul, and that in 
Christ there was but one nature^*" 

Upon this subject a correspondence 
ensued between Cyril and Nestorius* 
John of Antioch was drawn into the 
controversy ; and even Celestine, bishop 
of Rome, though without the precincts 
of the eastern church, was applied to 

^ Socrat. lib. vii, <:• 29* 
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for coudcil and direction. The appeal 
was received with pleasure in (he Vatican^ 
for the bishop of Rome was struggl- 
ing to atquire a superiority, and esta- 
blish a defcisivfe influWice in the <:hristian 
church. Having called a synod, the 
clfcfgy decided in favour of the Alexan- 
drian bishop ; and Cyril received a aimi- 
lar support firom the meeting of divines 
which hft had called ih Egypi Nesto-« 
rius, however, shewed no regard to the 
voice of the Vatican, nor the deeisbna 
of Alexatidtia. But the emperor of 
Constantinople was persuaded to call tf 
council ; and Ephesus, being of easy ac- 
cess j was fitted upon fot the place of ksr- 
sembling/ 

A. D. 431. — KeStorius was |junctual at 
the place of meeting, atld Cyril hasten- 
ed thither with a numerous train of at* 
tendams. Secure of a great number of 
totes, the patriarch of Alexandria wat 
inipktient for the hour of trial} but John^ 



1 Socrat* lib. vii, c. 29, 3I9 32 ; et £vag. lib. i, c* 2d 
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bishorp of Antioeli, bad hot jdt arrjhrecii^ 
yet vf^at approaching, thotrgh by slow 
movements, on a long and pdnfal jdntr-^ 
ney* Sixteen days after tHe appoihfed 
tinie^ Cjtil opened the ammblyy and 
his Waiting so long had an ^ppearsnce 
of imparftiality, as ^eU as of patience^ 
though he x^as secretly aniicAxs to have 
the trial brought to issue before John of 
Antiooh ai^rived. Cyril himself took tHo 
£thair ; but Nestorius protteted agaiast 
^he proctfedings, an4 would not attend 
the council. The in^perial delegate ]pray- 
«d £i>r a short delay; but Cyril had too 
much at stsike to alter his purpose. The 
caus6 was iidmediately considered ; the 
bishop of Constantinople was deprived 
of his office, and degraded as a heretic. 
Five days after this decision, the nietro-* 
politan of Antioch arrived, and, find* 
ing what was done,' he shook the dost 
off his feet in testimcmy of disapproba* 
tion ; and, without taking a night's re^ 
pose, he and his clergy opened a synods 
disannulled every thing which Cyril had 
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done, and the bishop of Alexandria, to«» 
gether with the bishop of Ephesus, were 
both deposed.* 

Though the emperor was friendly to 
Nestorius, yet, by the influence of his 
sister Pulcheria, and the persuasion of 
his courtiers, he abandor^ed him to the 
violence of his enemies. So versatile 
are opinions; so changeable the tempers 
of men/ and so various .the circumstan- 
ces which influence . their conduct, that 
we are scarcely surprised when we find 
Nestorius forsaken also by John of An- 
tioch. He first retired to a monastery, 
where he had formerly been a monk, 
but was afterwards sent into Arabia Pe- 
trea, and then banished to the greater 
Oasis of Egypt^ In the course of time, 
the Blemeys^ in some of their hostile 
incursions, set him and his companions 
free from captivity ; and, having outliv- 
ed his enemies, he died afi:er a banish- 
ment of sixteen years. The Nestorian* 

^ Eutych. AnnaL vol. ii, p. 7 & 8* 
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retired into the east ; were prevalent in 
Persia ; reached the Caspian sea ; and are 
said to have been found in China and 
various districts of India.' 

A> D. 448. — ^Eutyches was accused of 
heresy ; and a council met at Constan*^ 
tinople to judge of his opinions* Like 
Cyril and others, he maintained tb« 
union of the divine and human nature ; 
but he also asserted, that the latter 
was absorbed in the former, where- 
as the Monophysites generally maintain^ 
ed, that the union of the two natures 
did not destroy or confound the proper-^ 
ties of either. He was immediately dc^ 
posed by the council ; but he complain- 
ed of their proceedings to the emperor 
Theodosius ; and a more general council 
was assembled at Ephesus to review the 
matter in dispute.* 

Dioscorus, who, upon the death of 
Cyril, succeeded to the see of Alexan-^ 
dria, was appointed president of the 



'^ Socrat* lib. vii, c. 34 ; et Evag. lib. i, c. 4, ftc 

* Evagr. Kb. i« c. 9 dt 10 4 et lib. 119 c* ai 4f ft 18L 
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council. Much unbecoming violence 
appeared in the assembly j Eutyches was 
acquitted, and many of his'enetnies were 
deposed. Leo, bishop of Rome, felt in- 
'dignant at these proceedings ; and, in the 
meantime, the Monophysite emperor, 
Theodosius, having died, another council 
was called ; and, being dignified with the 
name of Universal, it met in the year 
451 at Chalcedon. The opinions of 
Nestorius and Eutyches were both con-* 
demned, and Dioscorus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, was deposed. The decisions 
of the former universal councils were 
recognized ; and the doctrine of the tri- 
nity, being divested of every thing ex^ . 
traneous, was reduced to that true and ge- 
nuine form which it now bears in the or- 
thodox creeds of christian . churches. It 
gradually recovered this shape in passing 
through the decisions of the four ecu- 
menical or universal councils, in that 
of Nice, A. D. 325, Jesus was declared 
to be of the same substance as the Fa- 
ther i in that of Constantin^ople, A. D. 
381^ the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Gheist, v^re proiiQUQced to be equal ia 
power fiiicj glory j in that of £phesus, 
A. D. 43t, it wi^s asserted that the two 
patures of Christ constituted but one 
person ; and in that of Chalcedon, A. D. 
45 1 , it. was declared that the diving aad 
human i^ature of Christ continue to be 
two,withQut mixture orconfusion, though 
they are intimately connected by a hy^ 
postatical or personal union, 

Dioscorus was banished to Gangra in 
paphlagonia j and thie people of Alex^ 
findria, being enraged at this treatment 
of their bishop, rose in arms against his 
successor Proterius- At firsi; they re- 
pulsed the soldiers who were sent to place 
him upon the throne, but at length were 
overpowered, upon the arrival of addi- 
tional troops. The auxiliary forces were 
but newly levied; and, being unaccustom- 
ed to military authority, as well as irri- 
tated at the people of Alexandria, they 
broke down the fences of order, and in- 
dulged a licentious^ spirit. The whole 
city was in an uproar, till Florus, the 
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prefect, restored quietness and submis- 
sion; but afterwards they rose up against 
Proterios and put him to death,^ 

To heal the divisions of the church, 
the emperor Zeno published the Jieno- 
ticon, in which he attempted, by cau- 
tious and moderate expressions, to pro- 
duce mutual forbearance, if not an agree- 
ment, between the Nestorians and the 
friends of the Nicean faith ; but the atr 
tempt was attended by no beneficial ef- 
fects. The doctrine of two natures in 
Christ necessarily produced the opinion 
of two wills ; but this was also produc- 
tive of divisions and violence. Early 
in the seventh century, the emperor 
Heraclius attempted to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, by admitting two na- 
tures in Jesus Christ, but only one will. 
Though he was joined in these senti- 
ments by the bishops of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, together with various other 
persons of distinction, yet they were 



P Baron. AnnaL A. D. 450^ 451^ & 452. 
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productive of nothmg but confusion 
and strife* As a better expedient^ he 
published the ecthesis, or explanation ; 
and every controversy on these subjects 
was forbidden. This method not hav* 
ing been effectual, his grandson, Con- 
stansy published the type, or an edict 
of silence; but it, like the former, fail-r 
ed of the end for which it was design- 
ed. The fire of controversy, therefore, 
which had been smothered for a while, 
by imperial management, burst out with 
redoubled violence."* 

During all this time, the opinion of 
Jesus having only one nature continued 
to prevail in Egypt. The sentiments of 
Eutyches, and those which were main.. 
tained by Cyril, were different ; for, 
though the latter admitted only one nar 
ture in Christ, yet he did not allow that 
either of them was lost, but so intimate- 
ly connected and combined, as to con- 
stitute only one, without altering their 

iriT — ■ • — r — I - - - ■ ^-- . — _- ■ k 

^ Evagr. lib* iiy C. 5, &:c. ; et lib. iii, c. X31 &c. 
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essoBce ; whereas the fonmer niaidtaiiicd, . 
that the humaa nafuve was coavertfxi 
mto the divine. 

The. sees of Rome^ Ale^Landiria, An- 
tioch, and Constantinople, ^erejniikedr 
in dignity aipcording to: the ocdei! in, 
which they have naw beep, mexitiopied: ; 
but, in the council of Chalcedony the iai- 
penal infktenc© plac^ the : see of Gonr 
stantinople ne}&t in ordler to that o£ 
Rome. Leo, the bish£)p o£ the latter 
diocese, was oJBfended at the change, anit 
remonstrated against the innovai:inpi; hut 
the power of the emperor pcevailfid, and 
Constantinople took iDs new place. . 

It is not fully ascertaji^ed whether the. 
Monophysites of Egypt were most in- 
clined to the opiniDas pf Cyril oc Eu^ 
tyches^ though it is. most probable that 
those of Cyril prevailed. When the emr 
peroxs: of ConstautiBOple began, in genr 
eral, to d^feijd. the GbetlfcedoaL faith, tjie 
IMkaiophyaitfis.of Egyp-t w«cc discoucageii 
and oppressed. Lx this. situation, an. obr . 
scure.monk, Tacobus Ba^ ad^s Zanzalus^ 
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«tept fonrard as their chaimpioia. Hav> 
ing betn c^nsecra^d by a &w penafcut^ 
ed bifibops, and appointed to t!ie see' of 
£dassa^ he recruited, with zeal, thd de^ 
cayed stt^gth of his party« fkttpd him 
the Monophysites ^re ' geiteratiy 'hnowa 
by xk^ name of Jaoobitefi, and *' Vere 
numerous in Egypt, Syria/ amd jSthior 
pia. Oppi^essed by the imperial pdwcr^ 
the £gyptians maintaioked their reli^us 
sentiments, and supported a patriarch of 
their own persuasion^ when the see of 
Alexgjidria and the ejnoluments of the 
church were give» to, the opppsiie party. 
Those clergy who were supported by the 
court were denominated Melchites, as 
descriptive of the royal favour. The 
great body of the Egyptian people, who 
adhered to the Monophysite faith, were 
ill aflfected to the imperial authority. 
They even abandoned the language of 
Greece ; cultivated that of Egypt ; and 
refused either to think or speak in th^ 
same manner as their - oppressors did. 
In short, they were ready to receive 

H 2 
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Other masters; and they had soon an op? 
portunity of shaking off the Roman 
yoke. But the friends of the council 
of Chalcedon were not harmonious 
amongst themselves ; and the jealous am-- 
bition between the patriarchs of Rome 
and Constantinople continued to appear, 
in diversified forms, till, toward the end 
of the ninth century, the Greek and 
Latin churches were completely separ-^ 
ated.' 



' Abulpharag. 4I0, edit. PocockOxon. A. D. 1663, 
p. 93 & 94 ; ct Eutycb. Annal. vol. ii, p. 144. 
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CHAP. I. 

The decline of tJie Roman empire, and the 
appearance of Mohammed. • . . The exten*' 
sion of his empire after his death. . . ; Abu- 

beker Omar. .... Egypt subdued; . . . 

Othman. . . . Ali. . . . The disputes with Moa- 
neiah, &c. during his reign. . . . The Om^ 
miades. . « . Conquest of Africa and Spain* 

THE seeds of corruption and decay, 
which are inherent in every con- 
stitution, had long been actively em^ 
ployed in producing the slow, but cer- 
tain^ dissolution of the Roman empire. 
Amid ambition, luxury » and profusion, 
the enfeebling efFects of dissipation and 
vice were severely felt. For several ages 
Rome was not, in virtue and eminence^ 
what it had been, and its strength, as 
well as its glory, were passing away- 

H 3 
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The division which was made of the 
empire, among the sons of Thcodosius 
the Great, itoi^idertibfy iinjiaired its re- 
maining strength, and hastened its down- 
fall 

The Huns and G^ths, the Vandals^ 
and other, uncuhivated, nations, envied 
the soil, the climate, and the wealth, of 
the Roman empire. iTie weak state of 
the nation invited their intrusions ; and 
the armies of thore powerful tribes pur- 
sued l Vietorii^us course into thfe best 
departrAcnts <>f the empire- After a di- 
versity of changes and fortune, the west- 
ern ethpire fell. As if Augustulus, the 
diminutive name of the apparent heir, 
had been descriptive of the vanished 
glofy of the Augustatt thtotie, the J'e- 
maitiijig power of RoiAe passed a>o^ay 
firom him iftto the possession of Odoa- 
cer, king of the Heruli; and, instead of 
ati fetfiperot of Roitte^ there was then 
but a king of Italy .^ 

* EvAgr. Hist. lib. il, c. i6. 



■i^royed ; btitt it "gras 6baki»i«d t^e Ifeun^- 
tion; aAdits v&rto^ pa^s w^^ at length 
'torn fOsunliir. WM6 Iferaicli^ hbU 
the «c6^te of €dri»t^tiiaopl<B, Ghosroes^ 
iLing of Pet«ki,'s^«fbdtt^ the Is&A ofF^tes- 
ti^, toiibk Jcmsj^em, Whicli v«t&B ki th«e 
'power of tk^ RotMns, and c«tted he^e, 
itk trioft^i^, tliepatr^^h-Zi(CbaVias,Mi«l 
•tJje relict of the ci^tt df jesiis. 'Irh'fe 
queen of Persia, being 4. jchtlstian, de- 
ii^red the patriatch &6mca]^t(vit|^, «nd 
sup«rscittously regai)?d(|jd the i;^ >di: 
deigned felkt 4^ the etdsA. A. D. 6 14, 
from.' MetJ^^s td '£tMe|>ik th^ ^^6- 
rious banner of l^efsla V^s i^tih'g. 
Egypt, ^nd pai^ti!euU% MeMMidiriJi» 
^ttught hai^ been ^ixitlAattd by t^ ^ili- 
tfti-y afad to^al' m>en^h ^f'tbe ebtiihiry ; 
but the ^%ft^vte Wdlas i^e pKtriat^^ii, 

ied»^d«6bk refuge lib Cy^THd. Meet- 
ing with iittle !re6istanbe, Ike tr^|>&<jf 
Cbosroes erected their standard on the 
walls of the African Tripoli ; aiMl» with- 
out mole^ation, tbey'Vensthed throt^h 
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the deserts of Lybik« Heraclius was a 
man of courage and resource, but was 
at times i^dolent and misled ; yet he 
was now roused to action ; and, upon the 
plain where Nineveh once stood, he 
gained a complete victory over the Per- 
sian arms. Chosroes, in his flight, suf- 
fered death. His son and successor 
Siroes restored the Grecian conquests ; 
and Egypt was oace more in the posses- 
sion of Constantinople/ 

A.D.6i4. — About this time Maho- 
met, or Mahommed, made his appear- 
ance upon the theatre of public life. He 
was descended from the Coreish, which 
was the most noble Arabian tribe. 
The most ancient and unmixed race of 
that nation appears to have been lost 
in the tide of time, though one class of 
the Arabs is still denominated genuine, 
and the other ingrafted, or the descend- 
ants of Ishmael. The Arabs are sup« 



' AbutphiRagir p. 98ir 99 ; D'Herbelot. titre, Kbos* 
r<Mtft| B«ron< Aniud» A. D. 6141 615, 6i(J. 
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posed to have -been called Saracens, 
from Arra, the ancient capital of their 
nation ; or from a Greek word which 
signifies empty; because Sarah sent 
Hager, the mother of Ishmael^awayun-* 
provided from Abraham's house ; or 
from the Arabic word, which means, he 
privately took away; alluding toIshmaePs 
living upon plunder ; or perhaps, with 
more probability, from the word in the 
Arabic language, which signifies people 
of the east.* From the earliest history 
of that people, the Arabs appear to have 
been divided into those who, dwelling in 
cities and towns, were merchants and 
artificers ; and into those wandering 
tribes who lodged under tents, as the 
Beduin Arabs still do, and were sup« 
ported chiefly by plunder, and feeding 
cattle. 

To the tribes who lived in fixed ha- 



* Pocock. spec. Hist. Arab. p. 33, 34; ct UniV. 
Hist. vol. xvii, p. 568, 594, &c. ; ct Chronicon Oricntale, 
folio, PamiiSj A. D. 1651, p. 1649 16$. 



bitations, Mkhototoedl^ielohged; but hife 
patents having died white he was but a 
ydtith, fefe Was caSt utiprbvided upon ttife 
X2Lft of his relations, knd "was chicifly 
bW)tight tf{) by bis ^atertial utidte Aba 
Tafcb. £arly in life he Was eto^oyed 
itt the business of mtrchattdifee ; and, at 
the ag* bf 25 years, etitertsd into the seiv 
tice of tbe widow Gadijahj who iafter- 
waitls became his wife. By this ftiar- 
riage he waft placed in cotiipetent, or 
rather ea^y, circumstances ; and coh*- 
tinued to €njdy the hapjuneiss of a pri-*- 
tate tod respectable station till the for- 
tieth year of his age. Like the rest of the 
At&b^ <&f that period he Was illiterate j 
but i-n the intercourse, which, by traffic 
be had with the world, he improved his 
discferiiment, and acquired the art <rff 
making useful observations. Notwith- 
standing some ideas which have been 
suggested to the contrary, the Arabs^ at 
the appearance ofMahommed, were sunk 
in ignorance. In early ages, when the 
east was spieoidid with learning, that 
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pftople^ "^icli theii^ neighbours, must 
have enjoyed its blessiags; but in 
the thick darkness wluch overcloud- 
ed the nations, the Arabs- also 'vrete in^ 
volved; atad nothing of literary valut ap- 
pears in their history, but pi^ductions 
of the rural muse, which abOuftd in the 
pastoral state. The idolatry of the 
Arabs appeared to hiiti in its native 
baseness, and the jarring absurdities^ 
which noisguided z^il had mixed with 
the pure rdigion of Jesus, prevented him 
frota viewing it with a Avourtible eye.' 
He was much given to retirement, and 
often engaged in deep contemplation* 
His ardent mind might be persuaded^ 
by the visionary infiuenoe of seclusion 
and overstrained thoughtfulneft^ that Iw 
vmi vested with a mission from God i 
and he pretended to reveal t he. s^crefs 
of Heaven. - His coulitfenaftce was «ij* 
pressive, his person graceful, and his ap^^ 
pearance majestic. He ^oke the pur6it 

« Chr^oicoB* Onenulc, p. i<5i> 1&2, Stc* ^ 
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Arabian dialect; and, though he was of-* 
ten silent, yet, in his set harangues, his 
speech flowed in the most copious and 
dignified strains of Arabian eloquence. 

To correct the errors of false reli- 
gion, he declared, as the Jews and Chris- 
tians had done, that there is only one 
God ; but it was added, to aggrandise 
himself, that Mahommed was his pro- 
phet. Simple in his manners, he as- 
sumed no state ; and abstemious in his 
diet, he seldom indulged in milk or 
honey, which he greatly preferred; but 
his common fare was barley bread, or 
dates and water. Wine, which had 
sometimes been forbidden in the eaft, 
he neither drank himself, nor permitted 
to his followers. In conformity to the 
eaftem manners, he allowed a plurality 
of wives ; but, to set bounds to the prac* 
tice, he confined them to four, including 
concubines. Licentious as he was him« 
self in his intercourse with women, he 
stated the felicity of paradise as parti- 
cipting of the enjoyments which were 
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much desired on earth. He represent- 
ed all things as bound fast in the ar- 
rangements of fate ; and thus he prepar- 
ed a people ready to obey his com* 

xnands. 

« 

In his prophetical pretensions, he was 
opposed by the Goreish ; and, in the 
company of his friend Abubeker, he 
fled from Mecca, and, after many dan- 
gers, arrived at Medina. The resistance 
which he was compelled to make against 
the enmity of his own family connec- 
tions, and the success with which he 
vanquished his foes, suggested to him, 
perhaps for the first time, the expedient 
of extending his fame and his power by 
the edge of the sword, All Arabia bowr 
ed before him ; and he had begun a suc»^ 
cessful career against the Romans, when 
his progress was arrested by the hand of 
death. 

The successors qf Mahommed, upon 
the Moslem throne, enlarged the empire 
which he had formed, and extended it 
gver Persia, Chaldea, Syria, and Egypt* 
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The western parts of Africa too, as well 
as Spain, were over-run by Arabian con- 
querors. From the misfortunes and 
death of Crassus, a Roman general, in 
Parthia, till the period at which we have 
now arrived, comprehending ^ space of 
almost 700 years, the empires of Rome 
and Persia had never been in friendship* 
Lately tbay h»d violently shaken one 
another's strength, and we^re both ready 
to become a prey to any povzieriful in- 
yader* If one, of both, of those coun^ 
tries had abode in full strength, the em- 
pire of Mahommed could never have 
been formed ; bat he erected his throne 
upon the weakness of the surrounding 
^tates, and its future greatness xose, as 
they decayed. But the cornquestsof the 
Saracens must not be wholly ascribed 
to the weak and disjointed state of the 
neighbouring nations; for they were 
partly owing to the enthusiastic spirit 
which pervaded the armies of the pro^- 
phet. They fought, as they conceived, 
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in die^ cause af mli^n^y. smA to dkf iii 
battle m$ troi sfiCHur^L a fiitture re^t^ri^. 

A. s. 63|p.-^Maho.mi3Qied: having 4ied 
>yidiQU]r appointing a sacvm^oT^ tthe. trut 
of strength, an^ong the ,candidateff f^t 

the tkrosSiL thl^(esi^ asiio.D^ an4 au- 
meiTQus cnb. t© the i^tat©. Bnti, with W» 
tcoubfe tb»» w^* exp^ed, -/^bubofeejr^* 
the. fathfi«-iorkv, aadi mmh respected: 
&i£nd* of t^ ^:«|^t^ Mra» a|:q[)QintQ4i 
csitighi^ view!^ Qtr suceeasop of MaJ^ea- 
laaed* WpQ» th« dwfth of ifhej prophet^ 
when the: tfarw« of hn powe? wag takfift 

the itolaftry^ qf thieite f»({heis, To biwft 
them bgcfc lo: 4*<y 2isd,ot«di«a«;e^. Afew- 

smd bisi ziEaill iA tteq hQUr- (^syiQce^^ wati 
God. Hajnag bfovg^ ^»bia ^itc> shIv 



^Hil aajhewM AJidpUi^ ;: b«t,.wbeq hi^ daughter Aye* 
f>ektc,.oo tii« flitbcrof t|l» dMMe}.. 



)/• 
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jection, he turned his arms, with effect^ 
against Irac, and the Greeks > but the 
caliph died, at the age of 6^ years, and 
Caled was stbpped in his bloody ca- 
I'eer/ 

A. D. 634. — ^By the will of Abubeker, 
Omar was destined to the succession of 
caliph; and when he ascended the 
throne, -Abulbeidah took the chief 
command of tha armies, instead of the 
general Caled^ who had formerly super- 
seded him in the direction of the forces 
which were in Syria. But the ijitrepi- 
dity and skilly of Caled ensured him an 
important trust in the wars of Omar j 
and, in the reign of this caliph, Persia, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and Syria, were 
added to the empire of the Saracens. 
It was now that Jerusalem fell into the 
hands of the caliphs ;^tnd Omar dis- 
played a laudable moderation at* the 



* ^ Abulphargii Hist, dynast, p* no ; Annal. Moslem^ 
Abiilfedor, edit. Reiskii, 410, A. D. 1789, vol. i, p. 205, 
&c. ; and Ockky's Hiat. of the Saracen^, title Abubeker. 
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siege of that ancient and venerable city* 
To the patriarch and inhabitants, he 
granted an honourable capitulation, and 
respected the christian churches; but 
upon the place where the temple of So- 
lomon stood, he built a mosque, for the 
exercise of the Mohammedan religion;* 

Egypt, on account of its importance, 
was now an object of ambition ; and thi- 
ther Amru Ben"* Alas bent his warlike 
course. By intrigues, or suspicions at 
court, he was in danger of being rty 
calledi while he wa^' yet but on his 
march to Egypt. But he took the fort- 
ress of Farma, afterwards Heliopolis^ 
and thence continued his way toward 
Memphis. 

He stopped at a fortress, on the east- 
ern bank of the Nile, at the foot of 
Mount Meattem, which had been built, 
and called Babylon, by the Persians ; 
and there the army of Amru met with 



* D'Herbelot, titrc Abubcker ct Omar^ 

^ Ben means son, and Ben Alas, the son of Alai^ 

FbLIL I 
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a bftld resistance. This Statidn was de- 
fended with TOOTt teal, bemuse on its 
ftte the safety or overthrow of Mettiphit 
depended. TTie preparations were so 
formidable, that Amra, who had only 
4,ood men, waited for a teinforcetnent, 
and did not engage til! his numbers 
amounted to 8,000 troops. 

Miicawcas, the prefect Of Egypt, be- 
ing an Egyptian, and a Jacobite, hated 
the Greeks, and the decisions of Chalce- 
don, or that faith which was afterwards 
denominated catholic, and threw oflf 
entirely his allegiance t6 the emperor 
erf" Constantinople. Fear also operated 
in producing this change of conduct ; 
; the Persian war, while By- 
Ffts in a state of siege, Mo- 
king advantage of the weak 
«d condition of the Rotnali 
imed the revenues of Egypt 
proper channel, and applied 
is own particular use. Seeing 
r to which he was exposed 
tantinople, and zealous for the 
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Monophysitc doctrines, he cast him- 
self into the hands of the Arabian ge* 
neral. 

To give the Saracens an easy method 
of success, and yet to prevent an ap- 
pearance of treachery, Mocawcas pre- 
vailed upon the greater number of the 
Greeks to retire from the threatening 
danger, and take refoge with him in the 
isle of Roda. The few Greeks, or friends 
of Constantinople, who obstinately re- 
mained in the fortress, were soon over- 
come by the army of Amru. Those 
who escaped fled toward Alexandria, and 
were joined by their countrymen who 
had sought for safety in the isle of Roda. 
Amru pursued the Greeks to Rerama al 
Shoraik ; and, after several severe en- 
counters, they fled from the Saracens, 
and took refuge in Alexandria* Amru 
laid siege to the city, and made a breach 
in the v«rall ; but his army were severely 
galled, and obliged to retreat. Several 
were taken prisoners, and, among the 
rest, Amru himself The dignified air 

I2 
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of tbis general's conductor and the lofty 
tone in which he spoke, had almost be- 
trayed his rank to the governor of Alex- 
andria, when Uerdan, who was a per- 
son of inferior note, but £iithfu^ and 
fertile in resource, struck his master on 
the face, and reproached him as mean 
and presuming. The deception had its 
full eflfect; every suspicion was removed; 
and the prisoners were permitted to de- 
part, upon an express covenant, that per- 
sons of consideration should be sent 
from the camp of Amru to negociate 
terms of peace. When the prisoners 
returned to the Arabian army, the 
shouts of joy convinced the Greeks how 
much they had been deceived. The 
Saracens, with renewed vigour, assaulted 
the town of Alexandria; and, A.H. 20, 
and A. D. 640, the city was surrendered 
to the Arabian conquerors. On a fa- 
vourable occasion, when the city was 
yet in disorder, an attempt was made by 
the Greeks to recover it; but the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. 
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Tempted by the richness of Alexan- 
dria, and enraged at the conduct of the 
inhabitants, the soldiers of Arabia pant- 
ed for plunder ; but Amru was averse 
from this measure ; and the caliph him- 
self forbad them to pillage. Luxury 
had not yet enfeebled the Arabian 
nerves ; the dress of the Saracens was 
simple, their food plain ; and those in 
authority over them were desirous of 
preserving their native strength, and 
the simplicity of their manners. On 
both sides great numbers had fallen in 
the contest; and the soldiers of Amru, 
besides the desire of plunder, were anxi* 
ous to enter Alexandria, and take ven^ 
geance upon the citizens, who, after the 
capitulation was signed, had favoured a 
revolt, by which many Arabians were 
slain.*" The people of Egypt were num-^ 
bered, and exposed to a tax upon their 
person and property. Though Mo > 



^ Eutych. Annal. vol. 11, p. 303, kcr, and Al Makii) 
rott. llugduni Batavonun, A. D. 162^, p. 24. 

I3 
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cawcashad stipulated for the safety of 
Memphis, yet it Was plundered by th^ 
order of the caUph Omar; but nfiaiiy 
privilege* were bestowed u{K)n the Jt-r 
cobites, who were inimical to the inter- 
ests of Constatitinople* Tbfey werfe ^ 
mixed people^ cX)nsisting of Egyptiaoos^ 
Nubians, and Abystinians, together with 
Jews, ahd perhaps sotoe of Greek an4 
Jlom^ extraction. 

Not long previous to this time, the 
offices of prefect aiid patriarch, for th0 
purpose of w^tchifigandovercQmmgthct 
Jacobites, were tometim^ united in thti 
same persout In this double cap^ity 
Cyrus acted in Eg^rpt j and the Jaco-f 
bites having been stripped of both civil 
and ecclesiastioal power, tbeir paCriarch 
Benjamin wgs put to flight, and he took 
yefuge gmcKxg the monks of Up^elr 
Egypt, By the interest of Mocawcas, 
however^ the Egyptians wete at lec^th 
put in possession of the revenues of the 
phurch J Cyrus the catholic, or Melchite 
patriarch and^ prefect^ wa? diyestef ibf 
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his power, and Benjamin, the fri^d of 
the IVf onophysites^ was recalled. In those 
times the followers of Mohammed gaT« 
a choice of three things to those witjb 
whom they went to war, — to become 
proselytes; to pay tribute; or to try 
the issue of battle. The Jacobites had 
voluntarily submitted to tribute, ac-p 
kfiowkdged the Mohammedan pQwer^ 
and w^re protected by the st9!t;e/ 

The unlettered Arabians could nof 
appreciate the value of the £unovis librae 
rj vdich was eoileoted at Alexandria. 
John IPhiloponus, a gram^marian and 
sekokf oi gwat note, observed, that 
Amru did not enter the Ifbiiary in the 
list of valuable acquirements which he 
was prepaiing to send to Osoar; and 
therefi^re he requested the books to be 
bestowed upon him. He urged the ap-r 
jAicaticm, by the strong motive of cosir 
ferring -a fevour, not upon him iOnly, 



' llfijaudotii ftist. Pat. Alex. edit,. ParlsiiSiA. D^. i7i3» 
p. 161, &c. 
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but upon^the friends of learning in gcn^ 
craL Willing to indulge the graiiiT 
marian, for whom he had a high re- 
spect, as a man of virtue and reputation, 
Amru transmitted his request to Omar ; 
but received an answer which blasted 
the hopes of John,' and disippointed the 
friendship of Amru. In the process of 
time, the Saracens understood the value 
of learning, and liberally encouraged it ; 
but, in this early period of the Moham- 
medan government, no book was of var 
lue but the Goran.; and the library in 
question was doomed to destruction. 
Hordes of barbarous nations have over- 
whelmed improved countries, and inr 
stantly obscured the light of knowledge ; 
but Omar, by ignorance and misguided 
2eal, endeavoured, by one effort, to 
pluck the sun from, the firm^Qent of 
science, and to leave the world in men- 
tal darkness. The libpral donations of 
princes and kings, and the valuable la- 
bours of wise, and learned men were, by 
one fatal mandate, degraded from their 
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Station, and employed to warm the bag- 
nios of luxury, and dissolve in pleasure 
the sons of dissipatidn.* 

The destruction of the Alexandrian 
library has been often a subjept of la- 
nientation, because it is justly supposed 
to have contained many books of un- 
common vulue. The elegant historian 
of Tie DecUnf and Fall of the Rotnan e«i- 
/iiV^, in one of those eccentric positions 
for which he was remarkably, plainly iur 
sinuates/ that the library was not 4es<p 
^roycd ; and, if it were consumed, he 
considers the loss to have been but 
small. That some writers, as* Eutychi- 
PS, Al Makin, and others, whom he spe^ 
cities, should |iot have taken notice of 
this event, is neither wonderful nor un«- 
common, though tl>e statement xxxay 
have been tru^* Every persoxi who rcr 
cords annals do^ not iipecify every par-r 
ficular } and alu^torian, in different cir-r 



Abulpheraj* Hi»t. dynait. p« x ii|< 
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ctimstanoes, diflfert from faiimeif in par*^ 
ticularisiiig tventt. Thus Abulphara* 
jius, who is the leading historian with 
respect to the destructicm of die library 
at Alexandria, makes no mention of this 
misfortune when writing the Syrian 
history of the same war. But, in coii- 
firmation of what Abulpharajius hath as^ 
serted, in his History of i3ae dynasties, 
the historian Ahdolatiph adds his testis 
mony j and a similar support is given, 
in the manuscripts of Macrisi, which 
are deposited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford.* 

As to the loss which must have been 
sustained^ provided the conflagration did 
in reality take place, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that the library of the Sera- 
ptrnn was begun to be collected before 
the age of Augustus, when books of im- 
portance were easy to be i&>und. As the 
beneficence of Cleopatra added 200,000 
volumes, which had constituted the lib- 
rary of Pergamus, and were given to her 



> White's edit, of Abdolatiph, 4to, p. 6s » and 115 
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bjr bw fevourite Antony, the tollection 
which was destroyed by Oitiar must at 
least have cocttained vtloable monu*- 
ments of Greek and Roimln learning. 
B<it if no books of importanciD were to 
be found m the Serftpium^ but such as 
coukl easily be procured in other atua* 
tions, yet« in a library which was so 
long cootiected with the most eminent 
scho(^ of literature and philosophy^ 
there nmstbaTie been notes, commenta* 
ries^ and incidental imiiMrmattony whkk 
would both have been cvmom and use* 
ful. Therefore, the value of dac library 
is not to be estimated, as Mr. Gibbon 
anert«, by the mass of controvert di-* 
vinity , which« in the Icogress of strife^ 
migfat th^re have bem deposited. la 
tbe civil pommotions which happened 
tu AJexandrta« the Hbrary of the Scrapie 
um would doubtless be exposed to oc-* 
casional injuries.'' But as these were 
mostly on account of religion, the books 
of christian controversy would be most 

^ OrpsiUsBb^ yif c. j; ;],and Kenaudot. HUt. Pat. p. i7o. 
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apt to suffer violence. When, under iht 
direction of Theophilus, the Serapium 
was destroyed by a ferocious mob, the 
devastation appears to have been con-^ 
fined to the apartments of idolatry ; and 
no mention u made of an injury being 
offered, either to the library or palace^ 
But whatever destruction might at dif- 
ferent times have been committed, yet 
the books appear to have been very nu- 
merous at the time when Arabian ig* 
norance commanded them to be burn- 
ed. Unfortunately for Mr. Gibbon, jthe 
authorities which he quotes, to prove 
that the library of the Serapium was 
spoiled of its books before the invasion 
of Amru, have all, except Orosius, both 
in the text and notes, a direct reference 
to the destruction of the Bruchium, 
which, we formerly found, was accident- 
ally set on fire, when Julius Caesar reside 
ed at Alexandria.^ 



^ Aul. GcU. Noctes Attic, lib. vi, c. 15. cdif. A. D. 
1666, and A. D. 1706. Ammian. MarcelUn. Ub. xsdi, 
c, i6| et Qro8. lib, vi, c. 5. 3 
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While Amru was governor of Egypt, 
the Saracens, for the first time, had 
an important command at sea; and 
they subdued the cos^st of Africa as far 
as Tripoli. Amru poured upon Egypt 
his best favours ; regulated its police ; 
improved the general situation of the 
country ; and, upon the place where he 
encamped in the view of taking Mem- 
phis, he built a town in memorial, which 
he called Al Fostat, or the tent. About 
this time, there was a great scarcity of 
provisions in Arabia; and, from the plen- 
tiful granaries in Egypt, Amru sent, on 
camels, an incredible supply of com to 
the caliph. Omar, seeing the importance 
of Egypt, as a land of plenty, command- 
ed a navigable communication to be 
opened between the Nile and the Ara- 
bian gulf. 

The flight of Mohammed to Medina, 
is called, in the language of Arabia, the 
Hegira, and forms an epoch from which 
the Mohammedans calculate the times 
and periods of their annals. The flight 
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of the prophet happened upon the first 
day of the Arabian month called the 
former Rabi, corresponding to the 1 3* 
of September, A. D. 622. But when 
Omar fixed the era of the Hegira, he 
placed the commencement of it, for the 
sake of expediency, upon the first day 
of the month Moharan, which was the 
first of that Arabian year, and coincides 
with Friday > July 16''', A. D. 622/ 

But Omar, ahiid all his attentions, 
virtues, and trials, was put to death by 
the hand of an assassin. This caliph 
was successful in war, and not only 
added provinces, but whole nations, to 
the empire of Mohammed. He was 
temperate in hia manner of living ; com- 
manded high respect ; and distinguished 
himself for benevolence, as well as for 
justice. He was the first caliph who 
took the title of Emir al Mumenim, the 
prince or commander of the faithful. 
To the purity of his general conduct, he 

T 

^ O'Hcrbdot, tftre Omar. 



added the disinurstted and infiexibie 
resalizticm tif refusmg to nominate his 
son to the caliphate. He declared it to 
be an elective situation ; and committed 
the choice of the next caliph to Gx per- 
sons of eminence, who vrae about the 
throne.* 

A» D. 643^-^Othman wa^ raised to the 
caliphate, and bi^an his rdgn by intro** 
ducing many changes in the appoint^ 
ments of state* Amru was removed 
from the goverment of Egypt, and Ab- 
dullah Ben Said was invested with thac 
important command. The new gover-^ 
nor was a man of honourable rank, and 
noted among the dexterous horsemen of 
Arabia, for his skill in riding ; butt he 
was unacceptable to the people of £gypt« 
Amru, who founded the Saracen go- 
vernment in the kingdom of the Pto- 
lemies, was prudent as well a« brave ; 



9 Abvlfcda, vit. Maihoin.«. aa Ir 23 ; Almlfed. voLi, 
p. 223, &c.; D^Herbelot^ titre Omar ; & Ockley's HisU 
of the Sarace&s title Omar, 
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and, being much respected in Egypt, the 
new governor entered that province 
under a cloud of prejudice and discon- 
tentment. 

To acquire fame, and extend the em- 
pire of the caliphs, Aj3dallah renewed 
the conquest of Africa, which Amru 
had begun. To aid him in this hazard- 
ous undertaking, 20,000 well equipped 
Arabs arrived from Medina.^ They 
brought along with them the blessing of 
the caHph; and, having joined their 
numbers to the camp of Abdallah, near, 
Memphis, they took the way of the de- 
sert, and bent their course toward the 
Atlantic ocean. This region had hi- 
therto filled the traveller and the war- 
rior with dread. ; but the Arabs of the de- 
sert, accustomed to perils ajid drought, 
marched boldly, with their camels, which 
nature hath formed for scenes like these, 
and, by successful exertions, arrived at 
Tripoli. 

A. V. 6/^j. — Amru seems rather to 
1have visited than subdued Tripoli, or at 



i 
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least it was not retained in the pos- 
session of the Saracens. It was there- 
fore now to be approached by a re- 
gular sieges and Gregory, a Grecian 
prefect, came to its relief, with a nu^- 
merou^ and well appointed body of 
troops. He was attended by his daugh- 
ter, a young lady of uncommon valour, 
as well as remarkable beauty. She was 
trainedfin those rude times, to the aj:t of 
war, and fought by the side of her 
father. Pointing to her attracting ap- 
pearance, heightened by the blush of 
modesty, and the splendour of her arms, 
the father promised her in marriage, 
with the dowry of 100,000 pieces of 
gold, to the brave warrior who should 
bring to him the head of Abdallah^ the 
Saracen commander. A prize so en*- 
gaging and imcommon struck the Sa- 
racen army with dismay j for who would 
not seek a reward so charming, so great, 
and so honourable. To avoid a disaster 
which might be fatal to the Arabian 
fame and interest, Abdallah was pre« 
Vol. II. K 
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vmled upon, by the entreaties of the 
ftnny, to aibide in fais tent. At this cri- 
tical ji^nctufc^ the famous Zobe^, the 
.friend: and Sdhyf^^QliUt of Amra, ap- 
xiifed at the cmnp with a few attejadaats ; 
;9iid where, said he, is the genersrl otthe 
Moslem army ? The eonsciaus eye of 
the surrounding soldiers directed him to 
the tent of Afadailahr The vhole army 
hk, the degnuiation, and the^geneml 
himself' was covert vrith shame. Let 
the power of Gregory*s prixe, said Zo- 
beir, be hurled back upon hiinself ; and 
whosoever shall bring his head to the 
Mohammedan camp, fihaU have the 
pro&red damsel of Greece, and as am]ple 
a mm of gold as Gregory has promised. 
Though the idege was already abandon- 
ed in dismay, and the armies, amid de- 
sultory conflicts, had retired into the in- 
terior of the country, yet the proposal 
was approved ^ and Zobeir, being invest** 
ed with proper powers, directed the en- 
terprise. The Grecian army offered 
defiance ; but Zobeir, with a part of hi» 
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troops, met the enemy ; and when, by 
dexteroi^ movements, he had spent the 
day without a decisive blow, the Greeks 
put off their armour, and retired to 
their tents. But 2k>beir drew out the 
forces which he held in reserve ; and, 
darting upon the troops of Constanti- 
nople, when they were unprepared^ 
threw them into disorder, and subdued 
them. With his own hand Zobeir slew 
the prefect ; but he neither demanded 
nor received his captive daughter. This 
advantage was obtaiii^ed near ^Spaitk, 
which was the ancient Sufetula, a town 
about 1 50 miles to the south of Carth- 
age* It was built upon a fertile spot of 
land, weU watered by springs, and shaded 
by luxuriant groves. Still the place ex- 
hibits many .monuments of Roman ge- 
nius, and Roman greatness ; but disease, 
and various wants, forcing the Saracens 
to quit that sweet abode, they returned, 
loaded with spoiis ; and, after an absence 
of fifteen months, arrived with triumph 
in Egypt. Zobeir carried the tidings 

K 2 
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of their success to Medina, but con- 
cealed the fame of his own deeds ; and 
the glory of the conquest was for a time 
ascribed to Abdallah. 

Though Othtnan's reign was prosper-^ 
ous, still he was unpopular in Egypt ; 
and the emperor o£ Constantinople at- 
tempted to recover that country, in order 
that he might command the ample sup- 
ply of provisions which had formerly 
been derived from the rich soil of the 
Delta. During the minority of Con-: 
stans, the grandson of the emperor He- 
raclius, a fleet of ships and transport* 
were conducted to the shores of Egypt. 
Manuel, a Roman general of. valour 
and experience, landed with a consider- 
ablebody of troops; and,inthe discontent- 
ed and unprepared state of the country, 
he easily got possession of Alexandria. 
Roused by this misfortune, the caliph 
saw the error which he had committed 
in appointing Abdallah to the important 
government of Egypt ; and he attempt- 
ed to retrieve the shattered affairs of 
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that country, by placing Amru in his 
former station. When this respectable 
/and much beloved governor appear- 
ed in Egypt, confidence took place of 
despair : the natives hailed his arrival ; 
the Arabs flocked to his ftandard ; and 
his army was instantly in formidable 
array. 

The Greeks defended themselves with 
obstinate valour; but former success 
gave Amru courage ; and he vowed, if 
Heaven would once more grant him a 
triumph over Alexandria, that he would 
raze its walls, and sweep away its means 
of defence. He was again victorious, 
and his threat was fulfilled ; but, not de- 
lighting in blood, when he found his sol- 
diers butchering theenemy withthemad- 
ness of r^enge, he stayed their unre- 
lenting fury ; and,having built a mosque, 
where he stopt the destroying 5Word, 
he called it the mosque of mercy. Ma- 
nuel returned, with difficulty and dis- 
grace, to Constantinople ; and Egypt, un- 
der ;the the pressure of the Saracens, 

K3 
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continued to sink in the iscale of nations. 
A, n. 651. — ^Yesdqerd, the lart prince of 
the ancient line of Persian kings, died i 
and the nation was completely incorpo- 
rated with the Mohammedan empire. 
In the same year, the Arabs entered the 
kingdom of Nubia, with terror and de- 
struction. The christian faith had for- 
merly penetrated into that country ; but 
the nation then submitted to the Sara- 
cens ; and we are from that time to date 
the influence of the Mahommedan re- 
ligion in the kingdom of Nubia.^ 

By selfish, partial, and imprudent, 
conduct, Othman exposed himself to the 
disapprobation of his subjects ; and his 
glory in war did not obliterate his pri- 
vate indiscretions. Though he might 
have been more cautious, yet the errors 
of his reign were not sufficient to have 
excited such violent discontentmoat 
among the people. The principal source 
of those disquietudes must be sought for 

^ Al Makiiii p, 32 ; and Abulferajius, p. 1x6. 
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n the fjunUy of Mohammed. Ayesha, 
tlie widow of the prophet, was dissatisfted 
with the appointment of Othmadi to the 
caliphate } and she never eeased to ex*>- 
cite murmurs and strife. The whispers 
of discontent naent I which ascended from 
the various provinces of the empire, 
wasied louder, and became more concen^ 
trated, (ill the cry of vengeance w%$ 
strong* The caliph trembkd on his 
thmme ; and promises were niade of re* 
dress# Amru appeatrs to have been 
again removed fron^ the gQter)>naien£ ^f 
£gypt^ and one of impopiaiar raatn 
ners appointed in his stead. Among 
other accoinmodations proposed by the 
caliph, MohamrnfedjithesoEibOf Abubeker, 
was to be constituted lidutenail't of 
Egypt } but the dark e^i^nsels^ of imqub- 
ly were hatching a pkx which $oof> 
bwst upon the. devoted head of Otbrf 
man. 

Among the Arabs of those times, 
letters of state, instead of being certi- 
fied by a written sigtiature, w&t sealed by 
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the king's seal. Merwan took advantagjc 
of his situation of secretary in the ca-* 
liph's household, and wrote a letter, in 
Othman's name, addressed to the gover- 
nor of Egypt, who was then to be su- 
perseded in his appointment by Moham- 
med Ben Abubcker. In this letter it 
was ordered, that, upon the arrival of 
Mohammed and his suit, they should be 
seized, and instantly impaled. It is to 
be presumed that the son of Abubeker 
was apprised of this fraud : but what- 
ever might have been the €ase, he and 
his attendants seized the bearer of the 

• 

letter, and the contents, when made 
known, excited general indignation. 
Multitudes flocked to Medina ; and the 
caliph was held in utter detestation. In 
vain were his protestations of innocence : 
the enraged, but deluded, mob, assailed 
him with violence ; and he died of his 
wounds.'' 






^ P'tlerbelot, litre Othmaa. 
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A. D. 655 ^Ali, being a cousin of the 

prophet, and married to his daughter 
Fatima, was ehodcn caliph without op-r 
position, but not without murmurs. 
' Ayesha was still dissatisfied ; and she, in 
connection with Merwan, Moawiah, and 
other confederates, refiised to swear al- 
legiance tathe caliph. This they de^ 
clined undeV pretence of waiting till they 
avenged Othman's death; but they 
knew that Ali was innoqent of that deed^ 
anii were conscious that they themselves 
had planned and promotied the infamy 
ous murder. Their whole views were 
aggrandisement ; and disappointed am*- 
bition guided their conduct. 

Every disguise was at length taken 
off, and both Ayesha and Moawiah went 
to war against Ali. Ayesha was com- 
pletely subdued ; and Moawiah acquired 
so much strength, that the matter at 
issue between him and the caliph, was 
submitted to arbitration. By intrigues 
Ali was deposed from the imperial (la^ 
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tion ; but he never surf eadered hi» pre-* 
tensioiks ; and Moawkih did not obtain 
the caliphate till the death of AIr« 
Upon ascending the thrcme Ali appoimi" 
ed Cais Ben Said* or^ as others express 
it. Said Ben Cais^ to the govemmenrt of 
Egypt ; and bis choice was justified by 
the {prudence of the gdvemor * He 
found disaffected persons^ and the friends 
of Moawiah^ numerous in Egypt ; and 
he deemed it expedient rather to gain 
their affections^ . than to keep them in 
awe. Moawiah, endeavouring to turn 
this pacific conduct to his own advan- 
tage and aggrandisement, produced a 
letter, as if written by Cais, in which 
\ thete were the highest pretensions of 
friendship toward Moawiah. Cais was 
immediately suspected by Ali ; and M4* 
hommed, the son of Abubeker,, was sent 
to supersede him* The new governor 
was unpopular when he was formerly in 
£gy|)it, and his conduct now rendered 
him odious, He treated with rigour aU 
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tbose whom he susj^ted to be of Moa-* 
vdab's party y and drove them to de*- 
«pair. 

The governmem of £^y]>t was not in 
so settled a condition as quietly to admit 
of snch proceedings ; and the flame of 
civil war immediately appeared. To 
re-establish his authority in Egypt^ Ali 
invested Maleh Shuter with full powers 
to correct every abuse ; but the watch-^ 
ful eye of Moawiah marked this appoint* 
ment, which was dangerous to his ixite^ 
rest, and resolved to defeat the import- 
ant measure. On his way to Egypt, 
Shuter was perfidiously entertained, and 
cut off by poison. In the meantime 
the hand of authority was severe iai 
Egypt, and many afiiemies of Ali fled 
to Damascus. By these Moawiah was 
informed, that Egypt, in its weak and 
distracted situation, might easily be sub-* 
dued. The discernment of Moawiah 
was conspicuous in the conduct whkh 
he now puxsued, Antru Ben Alas, the 
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old and tried friend of Egypt, was, in 
the name, and by the authority, of Moa- 
wiah invested again with the supreme 
command of that government. His ac- 
cess into Egypt was easy ; and scarcely 
had he approached within sight of Alex- 
andria, when the shouts of the people 
proclaimed their joy. He was joined 
by Ben Sarig, who led the discontented 
party; and Mohammed, the governor, in 
the interest of Ali, was taken, and put 
to death. Thus Amru again cherished 
Egypt, and there he established the 
power of Moawiah. 

The profound respect which was en- 
tertained for the Goran, induced some of 
the more zealous Mahommedans to con- 
sider it, and the traditions of their reli- 
gion, as sufficient to solve every difficul- 
ty, and decide every cause. When, 
therefore, Ali submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of men, in the course of those com- 
motions which subsisted between him 
and Moawiah, some inhabitants of Irac 
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reprobated his conduct as heretical ; and, 
having separated themselves from the 
communion of Ali's party, they were 
therefore denominated Carejites, That 
sect became numerous, and appeared in 
hostile array^ but were overcome and 
dispersed. Smarting under tha losses 
'which they had sCistained, and stimulat- 
ed by revenge, they attempted to ac- 
' quire an ascendency in the empire, by 
assassinating Amru, Moawiah^ and Ali, 
who appeared to have the chief influ- 
ence and direction in the state. Three 
men, abandoned in principles, and of 
desperate fortunes, agreed among them^ 
selves to perpetrate the deed ; and the 
day which they fixed for accomplishing 
their purpose, was Friday, the 1 7^^ of the 
Mohammedan month Ramadan, which 
was a day of solemn assembly. Barak 
£ben Abdalla, who was one of the 
conspirators, aimed a blow at Moawiah, 
and struck him in the reins ; but the 
wound was not mortal. Amru Ben 
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Beker intended to kill Amru Ben Alfts^ 
while performing his devotions, in a 
mosque of Egypt j but not knowing pcr- 
smally the object of his revenue, he 
killed Carijah, the captain of the guards 
who, in the absence of Alas, was leading 
the public devotion ; but Abdalrahman 
smote Ali so severely, that he was co* 
vered with bh>od^ and, in a few hours, 
died of his wounds. By his friends, 
Ali wa& honoured with many titles of 
respect and veneration ; but, during the 
course of their violence and warfare, hkc 
and Moawiah forgot the benevolence 
which ought to entwine itself with onr 
prayers, and cursed each otlier in their 
ireapective mosques. Moreover, the house 
of Ommiah long continued to curse 
Ali in their prayers, after the fortunes 
of his family were humbled in the 
dust.** 



^ Ann^l. Abulf. vol. i, p. 279) &e.; and D'Herb< 
titre Ali. 
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. A. H. 41 , & A* D. 66i..~.When All was 
murdered, his elder son, Hassan, appeared 
as heir to his father ; but, b6ing of a timid 
and pacific temper, he withdreir frc»n 
the scenes of civil commotion ; and, re- 
signing |his pretensions to the govern-* 
itnent, Moawiah was declared to foe. ca- 
liph. Ommiah, from whom this prince 
descended, was nephew of Hashem, who 
was a person of distinction among the 
Coreish, and great-grandfather of Mo- 
hammed* This race of caliphs was 
called the Ommiades. Not long after 
Moawiah was raised to the summit 
of his ambition, the famous Amru died. 
This man possessed a character which 
was eminent for courage and prudence; 
and, having early attached himself to the 
interests of Moawiah, he bore a consi- 
derable part in his triumphs and final 
success. In return for his fidelity and 
prudent exertions, he enjoyed from the 
caliph a kind of independent station in 
the government of Egypt, and was al- 
lowed to dispose of its revenues as hi? 
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own wisdom and foresight should du 
recti 

While the successors of Mohammed 
were quarreling among themselves, their 
conquests in Africa were neglected j and 
the emperor of Constantinople repeat- 
edly attempted to recover what he had 
lost on the southern shores of the Mei- 
diterraneaui The heavy tribute which 
had been paid to the Mohammedan con- 
querors^ taught the Grecians what to de- 
mand ; but they exceeded the example 
which they pretended to follow ; anA 
their6xaetionswete verygrievous. In this 
season of calamity, the people invited 
Moawiah to bring them relief; and he 
compelled the Greeks to depart from 
Africa. But of all the generals who en- 
tered that region, it was Acba Ben Amer 
who made the nations tremble by the 
thunder of his power. In the ardour 
of conquest, and the pursuit of glory, he 
darted into the unexplored regions of 
the peninsula, and carried his arms to 
the Western ocean. When he Was op** 



■*■ >' 
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posed by a boundless expanse of sea, he 
felt the throes of disappointment ; and^ 
in a rage of ardour, he rode into the 
sea, as if he held its waves in defiance. 

The natives of Africa had been accus-^ 
tomed to yield a ready submission t6 
every army of invaders ; but they as 
eagerly sfei^ed an opportunity of resum- 
ing their power, and regaining their in- 
depeiadence. To hold them in controul^ 
general Acba, A. D. 675, founded the 
city -Cairwan, and reared it under pre- 
tence of making it a station for cara- 
vans. But he artfully built a citadel^ 
made it a place of great strength ; and 
it becaiAe afterwards the residence of 
those who governed the west of Africa, 
dairwan was situated on a barren plain, 
about twenty-four miles to the westward 
of Susa, and perhaps was the Vico Au- 
gusti of the ancient geography. It ex- 
hibits some superb ruins, and monu- 
ments of ancient greatness. But so pre- 
carious are human acquisitions, and so 
difficult is it to preserve possessions dis- 
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tant and extensive, that while Acba was 
endeavouring to secure the remote re- 
gions of his conquest, he found it neces- 
sary to return, in order to suppress a re- 
bellion which had sprung up in a less 
distant part of the country. But after 
Acba had travelled so far, and escaped so 
many dangers, he was cut off on his 
way home, when engaged in single com- 
bat with a rival chief. The commo- 
tions, which continued in Arabia, and 
the adjoining countries, engaged so much 
the attention of the caliphs, that it was 
not till a future period that the Saracen 
power was completely prevalent in Afri- 
ca. About this time, A. D. 679, Moa- 
wiah died, after he bad reigned, in the 
full possession of the caliphate, for abaut 
the space of eighteen years.'' 

A. Di 683 — From the death of Moa- 
wiah, till the time at which we have 
now arrived, the caliphate was held, in a 

b D'Herbclot, titre Moaviah, Leo African. Lug. . 
Batav. A. D. 1632, p. 575, &c. ; and Shaw's Travels, 
Oxford edit. fol. p« 2CO & 201. 
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Succession of two short reigns, by Yezidi 
or Jezid, the son, and Moawiah the 
grandson, of Moawiah, the first cdiph of 
the OmmiadeSi When Jezid succeeded 
to his father, Hossein, the remaining 
son of Ali laid tlaim to the caliphate ; 
but Syria, Persia, and Egypt, supported 
the interests of Yezid ; and while Hos- 
sein only received succours from Mecca 
and Medina, he was overpowered in 
battle, and slain. The Persians, who 
were followers of Ali^ annually comme-^ 
morate his death with much solemnity 
and portip. Moawiah, the son of Jezid, 
retained the supreme government but d 
little more than sit weeks ; and then, 
having abdicated the Authority, the em- 
pire remained without a head, and in 
awful suspence^ for the space of two 
months. 

Me r wan, the son of Hakem, was elect- 
ed caliph, and placed on the throne 
of Syria, in the city of Damascus, 
which became the seat of govern- 
ment, in the family of the Ommiades > 

L 2 
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whereas Ali had removed his royal seat 
from Medina to Cufa, During these 
changes and convulsions, Egypt appears 
to have thrown off the Saracen yoke ; 
but it was again reduced, and added to 
the provinces of Merwan, The enjoy- 
ment of his success, however, endured 
but a few months ; and his son Abdal- 
xnelek was appointed in his stead. In 
the meantime Abdallah, the son of Zo- 
bier, reigned at Mecca, and was the ene- 
my of Abdalmelek, as well as of the 
whole race of Ommiah. 

As a rival prince had the command 
of Mecca, Abdalmelek, the caliph of 
Damascus, found it imprudent to permit 
the subjects of his empire to go in pil- 
grimage to that city, and therefore he 
took the politic precaution of removing 
the pulpit in which Omar prayed at Je- 
rusalem, and of placing it in the mosque 
of that venerable city, which he com- 
manded to be thenceforward considered 
as sacred by the subjects of his govern- 
ment. Abdalmelek having far extend- 
ed his conquests, surrounded Abdallah 
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in the city of Mecca, took the temple^ 
and destroyed the rival caliph. 

In the full current of success, the 
troops of Abdalmelek entered Africa ; 
and Carthage, which had hitherto been 
unshaken by the Saracens, fell by the 
power of Abdalmelek. The noise of 
this disaster threw Constantinople into 
confusion ; and John, the patriarch, be- 
ing anxious for the christians of Africa; 
was armed also with prefecforial powers, 
and sailed for the port of Carthage. His 
fleet suffered considerably in the voy- 
age ; but, upon his approach to the city, 
the Saracens fled ; and the inhabitants of 
Carthage received him with triumph- 
But, in the ensuing spring, the recruit- 
ed Saracens having returned to Carthage, 
took the town, and obliged the patriarch, 
with his shattered forces, to sail for Con- 
stantinople/ 

This celebrated city was founded by 
Queen Did^, about a century before the 

* Abulpharjius, p. 127 & 128. 
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building of Rome ; and, in its greatest 
prosperity, appears to havp contained 
700,000 inhabitants. Its circumference 
has been calculated at twenty-three miles, 
while others have confined its dimen- 
sions to fifteen. But, when it was burn-^ 
ed by the Rqmans, B. C. 147, the con-r 
flagration lasted seven days. Julius Caer 
sar, and some qf his successors, planted 
colonies at Carthage ; and the emperor 
Adrian, having built some of its ruined 
walls, gave it the name of Adrianople. 
A. D. 439, Genseric wrested it fr6m the 
Romans, and it continued to be the 
African capital of the Vandals for more 
than a hundred years. A- D. 688, it 
fell into the hapds of the Saracens, and, 
after various changes, which were always 
unfavourable to its prosperity, it was fin- 
ally left in ruins. 

Carthage appears to have been chief- 
ly built upon three hills, inferior in note, 
as well as in number, to those of Rome. 
The old and famous port, to the north- 
ward of the city, has now become ^ 
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morasSy by the sand .which the sea and 
the river Mejerda* have long been de- 
positing. The city having been built 
on a parched soil, and situated in a dry 
climate, was so contrived as to catch the 
rain water in cisterns which were form- 
ed under the houses; and water was 
brought from springs at the distance of 
more than fifty miles. Philosophy had 
not then opened to the world the know- 
ledge of hydraulics ; therefore, instead 
of being able to bring water by pipes, 
through any inequalities of ground, pro- 
vided the source be higher than the re - 
ceiving cistern, there was then a neces- 
sity of conducting it over hollows and 
valleys by aqueducts of expensive work- 
manship. Some of the arches which 
were constructed for these valuable pur- 
poses near Carthage, were more than se- 
venty feet high, and supported by co- 
lumns of great strength/ 

^ The ancient Bagrada. 

^ Leo African, p. 554; and Shavr[,s Travels, p. 150, 
&c 
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Abdalaziz, one of Merwan's sons, was 
appointed governor of Egypt ; and he 
continued in that important situation, 
not only till the death of his father, but 
also till he himself paid the debt of na- 
ture, which was toward the latter end 
of his brother Abdalmelek's reign. Durr- 
ing the commotions which subsisted be- 
tween his father's family and Abdallah, 
the son of Zobcir^ he was firm to the, 
interests of his friends^ and dignified in 
his conduct. His residence was at Al 
Fostat ; but, on account of his health, he 
was at length directed by his physicijois 
to retire to Holwan. While he resided 
in this situation, he regularly, upon the 
Fridays, performed his devotions at Al 
Fostat, and was exemplary in virtuous 
conduct. 

He shaded Hohvan t^ith date trees, 
built a Mikkeas, for measuring the in^ 
crease of the Nile j and, being partial 
to the place of his retreat, he once in- 
tended to have removed the trade and 
commerce of Al Fostat to Holwan, the 
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fiiTOurite pkcc of his abode* The chris- 
tiansv ^^^^ often felt the weight of the 
Saracen bigotry and power, were pro- 
tected by Abdalassia ; and both those of 
the Melchite and Monophysite persua- 
sion were received into the confidence 
of the governor, HEc was a man of ge- 
nuine moderation ; and permitted them 
to build churches instead of those which 
violence had demolished. While Ab- 
dalaziz was in the gov€rnment of Egypt, 
ambassadors arrived feom India to so- 
licit a bishop, who might instruct them 
in the christian religion. 

Ethiopia, and the parts of Africa to 
the south of Egypt, were, by the an- 
cient geographers, incorrectly denomi^ 
nated India ; but the ambassadors^ whom 
we have mentioned, must have arrived 
from India, properly so called, because 
we find them, on their way home, pass*^ 
ing with their christian teacher through 
Mesopotamia. A* D. 705, Abdalaziz, 
governor of Egypt, died, and Abdallah, 
the son of the caliph, was appointed to 
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succeed him. It was difficult to follow 
the steps of so valuable a man as Ab- 
dalaziz ; and we find that his successor 
was not in favour with the Egyptians.** 

A. D. 705. — ^Abdalmelek did not long 
survive his brother Abdalaziz ; and now 
we find Walid, the son of the late ca- 
liph, invested with the supreme power. 
Since the death of Abdallah, the son 
of Zobeir, there was no rival for the 
caliphate ; and Walid was in full posses- 
sion of the Mohammedan throne. In 
the former reign, the Greeks, we found, 
were expelled from Africa; but the 
Arabs were not fully masters of the 
country. An African queen, whose name 
was Cahina, raised the standard of re- 
sistance, and drove the Saracens into 
Egypt. To prevent their return into 
Africa, she is represented as having de- 
stroyed the cities and the vineyards, to- 
gether with all the fruits of industry 



d Al Makin, p. 68 ; et Renaudot. Hist* Patr. p. 184 
k 189. , 
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and population. So far extended was 
her destroying hand, that the whole 
country is described as a scene of deso- 
lation. But the more probable state- 
ment of those proceedings appears to 
be thus conceived : that Cahina, to pre- 
vent the Saracens from returning into 
her country, laid waste the eastern bord- 
er, that they might neither be invited 
by comforts, nor provided with the ne- 
cessaries of life^ 

Corrab Ben Sharik, in his manage- 
ment of Egypt, appears not only to have 
been destitute of prudence, but openly 
profane. Delicacy is the duty and in- 
terest of every man ; but this ornament 
of life, which is graceful in a private 
station, becomes a national duty in men 
of public appointments. Yet Corrah, in 
the capacity of an Egyptian governor, 
defied every appearance of decency ; and, 
in contempt of the christian worship, 
went into the churches, and placed be- 
side him, in those sacred abodes, his 
partners of impurity and guilt. But, 
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while he was debasing himself by ini-r 
quity, and injuring the cause of the Sa-* 
racens in Egypt, Musa, the lieutenant 
of the caliph's forces, was traversing 
Africa in triumph, and had regained the 
countries which the^ Mohammedans had 
lost. 

So far had Musa advanced in con- 
quering the country, that there was on- 
ly one strong hold which defied his ex- 
ertions. This desirable post was the 
fortress of Ceuta, whii:h was the ancient 
Abila, or pillar of Hercules, on the Afri- 
can side of the straits. It was bravely 
defended by Count Julian, who was a 
chief of the Gothic tribes ; and the pro- 
spect of seizing it appeared to be distant 
and dangerous. But, in this situation of 
anxiety and doubt, Musa was gratified 
and astonished, by an offer from Julian 
himself, not only to put the strong hold 
into his possession, but to conduct the 
Mohammedan troops into the bosom of 
Spain. A change so sudden, and an of- 
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fer so unnatural, immediately rouses the 
mind to speculation and inquiry. 

The cause of so uncommon a con- 
duct must have been deep in ambition 
or revenge ; and the reason of this na- 
tional parricide must be sought among 
the conmiotions and wrongs of an un- 
settled government. When Witiza was 
removed from the throne of Spain, Ro- 
derick, the representative of a noble 
house, rose in strength to redress the 
wrongs which he and others had suffer- 
ed ; but he blended ambition with the 
desire of justice, and, in the fulness of 
power, seized the reins of government. 
The sons of Witiza, galled by disap- 
pointment, could not brook a private 
life ; and the ill-judged severities of Ro- 
derick multiplied and combined his foes. 
Cava, the daughter of Julian, was the 
professed object of Roderick's aflfection ; 
but he violated her honour, and the in- 
jured father became his foe. Influenced 
by hope, as well as stimulated by re-^ 
venge, he abandoned the cause of his 
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country, and led the Arabian conquer*' 
ors into the heart of Spain. 

A. D. 710 Musa was agitated be- 
tween fear and ambition. He hesitated 
to encounter the far-famed Goths with- 
in the bounds of their own dominions j 
and yet he thirsted for enterprise,- and 
panted for glory. In this situation of 
anxiety, Tarik, one of his confidential 
generals, was sent thither upon a trial 
expedition ; and, with five hundred war- 
riors, landed on the Spanish shore. His 
uncommon success, with this small hand- 
ful, and the inviting prospects of plunder 
and power emboldened the hopes of 
Musa ; and a formidable armament was 
prepared for Spain. 

A. D. 711 The troops of Musa sail* 

ed frojn Ceuta, and landed safely at the 
ancient Calpe, or piUar of Hercuks, on 
the Spanish shore. Gibel Al Tarik, or 
the mountain of Tarik, proclaims the 
name of the general who led the expe- 
dition ; and the name of Gibraltar^ 
thence derived, is a lasting memorial of 
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the Strong position which the Saracens 
took on the north of the straits. The 
temporary lines which were then drawn 
may be considered as the faint begin- 
ning of those impregnable works which 
are the pride of Britain, and the hu- 
miliating defiance of France and Spain/ 

Spain had been considerably alarmed 
by the arrival and success of Tarik ; and 
the increased appearance of hostile in- 
tentions roused the country to action. 
The whole energies of the Gothic mon- 
archy were put in motion j and the sol- 
diers flocked from every quarter to join 
the standard of Roderick their king. 

The armies of both sides were numer- 
ous ; and, for three successive days, the 
out-posts tried their strength ; but, up- 
on the fourth, the armies joined in close 
battle, and the Saracens prevailed. The 
Goths were no more the powerful people 
who took Rome, and travelled in triumph 
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from the Danube to the Atlantie ocesn. 
Ease and security had unnerved their 
^rength ; their walls and fortifications 
were crtimbling into ruins ; and the 
young men of the nation were not punc- 
tually trained to arms. Thus the spirit 
of the Goths was broken v and Tarik 
marched, with uxxinterrupted success, 
from the rook of Gibraltar to the bay 
of Biscay. But Tarik had been too 
prosperous to escape envy : Musft heard 
of his success with jealousy ; and enter- 
ed Spain to degrade him. 

The Goths saw their error when it 
was too late, and &lt itidignant that 
their necks bad tamely bowed to the 
yoke. The cities and places of strength 
which surrendered to Tarik, grasped the 
spear in the last pangs of expiring 
strength ; and, when Musi entered the 
country, he met with more resistance 
than was to have been expected. His 
stqps, however, were victorious; and, 
near Toledo, he was met by Tarik. Af- 
ter the eastern manner, the general pro- 
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strated himself to the ground ; but Muaa 
acted with lesccve ; and sit fast Tgril?: 
w^ cast into prisitm. 

A. D. 7 1 2..r^Wbile Musa was cmbracr 
ing in idea vast projects of aggrandise^ 
ment ; while he was resolving to subdue 
Italy, Gaul, and Germany ; while he 
was proposing to sei^e Constantinople, 
and add the whoJe of these conquests to 
the empire of the Mohannraedans, the 
friends of Tarik had found access to the 
jcaiiph ; and, the injuries which he suf^ 
fered having been explained, Musa was 
recalled to answer for his conduct. He 
was disgraced for what he had done ; 
and the only favMu: which he could ob- 
tain, was leave to retine to Mficca ; and 
tber« he soon died unxler the pressure of 
ag^ and sorrow/ 

A. D. 714. — The Saracens had now 
tlie chief management in Spain ; but still 
they were ardent in the pursuit of power- 
From the northern shore of the Medi- 
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terranean, to the banks of the Loir, 
dicy ran a victorious course ; but were 
stopped in their progress by the troops 
and valour of Charles Martel. He van- 
quished them in a decisive battle near 
the city Poitieris ; and, having chased 
them across the Pyrenees, confined them 
to Spain. During this century, Con- 
stantinople was repeatedly assailed by 
the Saracens ; and the granaries of Egypt 
supplied the besiegers with provision: 
but still the empire of the Romans, 
though falling, resisted the Arabian 
power. 

The monastic institutions of the chris- 
tian religion, which were founded in op- 
position to the most obvious dictates of 
nature, were never worthy of approba- 
tion ; but at length they became so cor- 
rupt, that they merited the scoflf of un- 
believers; and, to the real christians, 
they were objects of just regret. In 
those dark ages, which we are now trar 
versing, the monks were great in power, 
and turbulent in their conduct, Al^ 
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though those of Egypt were separated 
from the rest of the orders, both by si- 
tuation and sentiments; though they 
lived in cells of the desert, and were 
tolerated, rather than encouraged, by the 
Mohammedans, yet they felt an interest 
different from that of the state, and ap- 
pear tQ have roused the jealousy of go- 
vernment. We find them now wearing 
badges of distinction, which were in- 
scribed with the name of the monastery 
to which they belonged. These public 
marks of severity may be viewed as evi- 
dences of the increasing vigour of the 
Saracen government ; but we ma^ also 
believe, that the restless conduct of the 
monks assisted to whet, against them- 
selves, the keen edge of Mohammjedan 
persecution. 

The worship of idols was now pre- 
valent in the European churches ; and, 
among many instances which might be 
produced, that similar, though restrain- 
ed, sentiments prevailed in Egypt, we 

may mention the head of $'• Mark> 
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vyhich was kept and shewn as A valuafble 
relict. To such symptoms of idol wor- 
ship, in Egypt, may be ascribed sonje 
of those persecutiocks which the cbrisi^ 
tiass of that country abotit tbi« pmc 
endured- The Jacobites, who were for- 
merly more protected than the MeJch- 
ites, being now more powerful, were 
comequemly rxtott suspected. If the de<- 
pressed Melchite$, who excited less jeal-r 
ou«y, were not under $he protection of 
Mohammedan favour^ they were le^ 
perseK^ited than the Monofihysite party ;^ 
but, upwn the whole, tht Jacobite sen- 
timents continued to prevail among the 
chri&tiaxifi in Egypt*-* 



s Renaudot. Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 197, &c. j ct Eu- 
tych. AnnaL Pat. Alex. vol. ii, p. 384, &c. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Thejibbassides. . . . The Ommiades driven from 
Arabia and Egypt. . . . They settle in ^Spain. 
.... Bagdad built. .. . Al Rashid. . . . The 
jiglabites. . . . The Tholonides. . . Thje Turks 
usurp miLch power at Bagdad. 

A. D, 749. 'n^^|jjKiNG the reign of several 
A. H. 132. -"-^ caliphsy the afliirs of 
Egypt were scarcely in view ; and the 
first things which attract our notice, are 
the overthrow of the Ommiades, and the 
establishment of a new dynasty on the 
throne of Damascus. The family of 
Ommiah^ by power and good fortuxiey 
were raised to the caliphate ; but, by the 
more immediate connections of the pro<- 
phet of Mecca, they were uniformly 
held as usurpers. The descendants of 
the caliph Ali had been crushed, and 
were still unable to assert their right ; 
but the Abbassides laid chim to the 

M3 
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caliphate ; and their claim was success- 
ful. 

Merwan, of the house of Ommiah, was 
raised to the Mohammedan throne ; but 
his authority was opposed by the Abbas- 
sides, and, after various engagements of 
an unsuccessful nature, his power was 
overthrown in a decisive battle. He 
fled from beyond the Euphrates, passed 
his own capital, Daniascus, without pro- 
ducing a look of pity, or a word of com- 
passion, and, arriving in Egypt, was 
>put to death at Memphis. The victo- 
rious house of Abbas spread destruction 
among the Ommiades; and from the 
exterminating stroke of their enemies, 
none of that royal house escaped, but 
Abulmudhaffer Abdalrahman, This 
young prince passed into Spain ; and, 
A. D. 756, established the Ommiades on 
the throne of Cordova."* 

The Abbassides were so called from 
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their progenitor Abbas, who was the 
uncle of the prophet Mohammed. The 
first of this family who sat upon the 
Moslem throne, was Abulabbas, sur- 
named Safiah/ In his reign, the office 
of vizer, or prime minister, appears to 
have been first established ; and Abu- 
moslem was placed in that honourable 
station/ To this able general and 
powerful chief, the Abbassides were 
principally indebted for their elevation 
to the throne ; but, falling under suspi- 
cions, and, perhaps, secretly aspiring to 
the caliphate, he was put to death in the 
following reign* 

Abujafar Al Mansur was the second 
caliph of the Abbassides, and he came 
to the throne in troublesome times. 
Syria was still favourable to the interests 
of the Ommiades : Cufa and the Chal- 
dean Irac were attached .to the house of 
Ali ; and therefore Al Mansur resolved 
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to foand a titfiv capital, and seat of go* 
vernmcnt. The sitttatron which he 
pitched updn was on the western bank 
of the Tigris; and the new city was 
called Bagdad. A more splendid citj 
was afterwards built on the other side of 
the river ; and the one which was first 
formed Ic^t its importance, and became 
a suburb fo the other. Here, with a 
few exceptions, the Abbassides kept 
their court; but, in the revolutions of 
empire,. Bagdad repeat*<Hr ctoged 
itiasters. 

The unsettled affairs of the east so 
completely engaged the caliphs of Bag- 
dadj that two reigns expired without a 
single ray o£ importance falling upon 
Egypt. But Haron, or Aaron al Rashid, 
succeeded to the caliphate, A. D. ^86 ; 
and in his reign the affairs of Egypt rose 
again into view. Al Rashid was a bold 
and illustrisus conqueror. In the Wars 
of his father Mahadi, he spread terror 
throughout the empire of Constantin- 
ople ; and the fear of his name made 
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the empress Irene qifake* When Nice- 
phorus ascended the throne of Constan- 
tinople, he proudly demanded from the 
caliph of Bagdad the poM«9siona and 
honours which had been lately wrested 
fMrm his predecessors ; for he knew not 
the terror nor the undaunted courage of 
Al Rashid ; but his armies approached 
Constantinople y and the city shook for 
fear. 

The far-famed caliph was admitted 
to the friendship of Charlemagne j and 
his Splendid deeds have constituted him 
the hero of the Arabian tales. 

From a warrior and statesman so 
great, we might have expected conduct 
the most noble ; but success is in danger 
of perverting the most exalted mind* 
From the high elevation of his power 
and fame^ Al Rashid looked with dis« 
dain upon the turbulent movements of 
Egypt* We have seen, that it wa« a rich 
and important province ; but,' at so great 
a distance from Bagdad, the cali|^ de- 
rided its power, and despised its opu^ 
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lence. The office of governor became 
* vacant ; and, in derision, as well as con- 
tempt, he appointed to that eminent si- 
tuation Hozaib, who was - a man of 
Ethiopia, and without knowledge or po- 
litical experience. Al Rashid, however, 
as his name imports, was in general 
conspicuous for jystice, and consequent- 
ly must have possessed many other graces 
and ornaments of character. Every 
part of his extensive empire was sub- 
ject to the eye of his inspection ; and,, 
during the three-and-twenty years of 
his reign, he made frequent excursions ' 
through the various districts and divi- 
sions of his government.* 

Ab D^ 800, A. H. 1 84. — Notwithstand- 
ing the activity and power of Al Rashid, 
disorders prevailed in his dominions, 
and especially in the more remote parts 
of the empire. To regulate his pos- 
sessions in Africa, which extended west- 
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ward from Egypt, having the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the north, he invested 
Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, with com- 
plete powers of governor slnd lieutendnt. 
During the late distractions which pre- 
vailed in the Mohammedan empire, the 
governors of Africa had almost acquired 
independent power ; and Ibrahim, dis- 
covering how much was at his command^ 
rejected entirely the controuiing autho- 
rity of Bagdad. Thus he established 
the dynasty of the Aglabites, and fixed 
the seat of government at Cairwan.'' 

A. D. 813 — Al Mamun became em- 
peror of Bagdad; and, while he was upon 
that throne, the Ommiades of Spain at- 
tempted to become again masters of 
Egypt. They landed an army on the 
Egyptian shores; and a discontented 
faction opened for their reception the 
gates of Alexandria. The conflict was se- 
vere for the mastery; but the Andalusian 
Arabs were, for a time, successful. To 
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t88 msrsGkit ot tGtrts n^vtis 

seem the tmtent of tebeillioti, aiid ttpA 
«h« Ommkdefit, tht calKph 6f BugdOd 
pkMei Abdalkb, of Obdidallah B«i 
TAhet^ A dommiftsioA^ which compre^ 
head^A special powers fer redttdng 
Egypt t^ obedienee, and restoring the 
CG^tttjfy td ^Fder. B«t so deep rooted 
wa^ the febellion, zM sfo i^io^efict the 
proeeedifigs, that the tortefit of abtr^e 
(kmld not be stepped till the catliph of 
Bagdad appeared m pe«ott. The re- 
beUi<^ seems chiefly to have been che- 
rished by the descendants of the Greeks 
^ho fetnained in Egypt after the Sara- 
cen conquest J but' the vigorous hand rf 
power brought them into subjection, 
and Egypt again acknowledged the au-* 
thority of [^gdad/ 

A. n. 823.-^The Andalusians were 
compelled to retire from Egypt ; but they 
passed into Crete, and possessed it for 
a hundred and twenty*eight years* Soon 



f Renaudot. Hi«t. Pat. Al«. p. 251, &c. and 168; 
and lElutycb* Annal. Pat* p. 428, ace* 



of Sicily i iumI «t kn^h M obammed, 
one of feheijr f>nnccs^ wm prod^inwd 
t^iag flf the isJa»4. A. C 845, the 
Aglahkes, in the spirit of caaqtsfist, eo- 
teredthe Tyber, and tdvaaaed tf> Eoxoe. 
Tbey idt ^o reverence for the ftacient 
glory ^f that renewnedi city ; emd th&y 
were not ov^TAwed |?y the digiity of its 
aacient fm^ The t^ipples of her9es, 
and the tonabs of saint*, w^re equally 
exposed to the vieience and de^neda-^ 
tjbon of the iconqnering soJdiw?. When 

the people were ju$t bending tp reeeiire 
the yf^e, Pepe tw IV. ro«j in the wa^ 
jesty of imtive ^eatoe$s« tod, by un-»» 
dawMted measures, $aved his country 
j^om Mohaxnmedan bondage.^ 

^4rcc^ )^ these events taken place, 
wd the ji^bites retomed to their pro- 
per station, when the Greeks of Con- 

imntin^^Je sailed for Egypt, with a fleet 
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of 300 ships. They landed at Damiet*- 
ta, and, as it was not prepared for de- 
fence, they took it with case ; and, hay- 
ing indulged themselves with plunder, 
they carried into captivity 600 Moham^ 
medan women. Proceeding to Mem- 
phis, they set fire to the city ; and re- 
turning to Damietta, made its walk the 
most impregnable of any in Egypt.* 

A, D* 868. A. H. 254. — ^Egypt being 
tjbus in danger from the power of Con- 
stantinople, M otas Billah, caliph of Bag- 
dad, sent a new governor to retrieve the 
affairs of that country. The person 
who was chosen for this difficult station 
was Ahmed Ben Tholon, a Turkish 
general. From the colder and more 
active regions of the world, there is a 
tendency to migrate, and procure settle- 
ments in more temperate and pleasant 
climates. 

Hence, in the extensive regions of 
Tartary , there were several descriptions of 

——————— ——^—^-^—y—— ■— I ■ ■ I ■ I ■■ I I I I ■ I ■«■ 
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people who were poured out in warlike 
multitudes, and who over-ran the greater 
part of the east. 

The Scythians, on the western bound- 
ary, were pushed forward by the Huns 
or Tartars : these were urged onward by 
the Moguls y and the Mandshurs pressed 
hard upon the rear of the whole. The 
Turks, who were a tribe of the Huns> 
descended from the mountains of Altai, 
and settled, for a while, on the banks of 
the rivers Amu and Sirr. The former 
of these was the Oxus of the Romans, 
and the Gihon of the eastern nations ; 
the latter was called Jaxartes, and now 
sometimes known by the name of Sihon« 

In the warlike incursions of the Ara- 
bians, many Turkish prisoners were 
brought to Bagdad ; and, during the 
commotions of the Mohammedkn states^ 
they were placed as guirds about the 
person of the caliph. As the Turkish 
bands rose to power at the court of Bag- 
dad, their countrymen flocked to the 
.banks of the Tigris ; and, as we advance 
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in thfi steps of this history, we shaU see 
their progress and growing strength. 
Tholon was a Turkish slave belonging 
to the caliph Al Mamun, and his son 
Ahmed, by great and striking qualities, 
rose in confidence among the Turks at 
Bagdad. The caliph of the Blohaxn* 
medans became entirely subject to the 
direction of those; foreign troops ; and, 
by their infltaence^ Ahmed was raised to 
the government of Egypt. 

His appointment was to supersede 
another governor, who was either not 
able, or not willing, to regulate Egypt. 
That govemor^s name, too, was also Ah- 
med; and, having the command of the 
tribute, he refused to surrender his sta- 
tion ; and the new viceroy found it 
diflSicult to force him into compliance. 
When the new governor, however, 
had established himself in power, he 
aspired to a higher station than that 
of dependent authority. So weak had 
ibe Abbassidian caliphs of Bagdad be^ 
come^ among the encroachments of the 
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Turkish guards, who might now be call- 
ed their masters, that the whole empire 
was paralized and exposed to invasion* 
Invited by this state of public affairs, 
Ahmed, the emir or prince of Egypt, 
rushed into Syria ; reduced Damascus ; 
seized upon Antioch ; atid pursued a 
victorious course to the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, A. D. 884. 

But Cumarawiahp the son and success 
sor of Ahmed, engaged the forces of 
Mohammed, the caliph of Bagdad ; and, 
from the scene of action, near Damascus, 
fled toward Egypt. But his flight being 
Unknown to the army, they fought as if 
he had been present to encourage them; 
and the fortune o£ the day having chang- 
ed, his firm, though undirected, troc^s, 
came off victorious* Haying recovered 
from this temporary panic, he fought 
afterwards with more courage, and pe- 
netrating as far into the east, he return^ 
ed, in possession of an empire which ex- 
tended from the streams of the Euphrates 
to the confines of Nubia. This Egyp- 
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tian emir gave his daughter in marriage 
to Motadhed, the caliph of Bagdad ; hut 
the peace which thence ensued was of 
short duration; for Cumarawiah was soon 
assassinated ; and a train of misfortunes 
followed. 

A. D. 896.— Jeish, the son of Cuma- 
tawiah, succeeded his father in the go- 
vernment of Egypt ; but scarcely had 
he reigned nine months when he was 
murdered by the soldiers. His brother 
Aaron,, in the tenth year of his age, was 
appointed to the government of Egypt ; 
but, as the court of Bagdad still smarted 
by the violence which they suffered 

r 

when Egypt was torn from the empire, 
they had never ceased to lay schemes for 
repairing the injury. The youth of 
Aaron presented an opportunity of ac* 
coroplishing what was so much desired. 
This prince, in whom ambition had 
scarcely been engendered, was easily per- 
suaded to resign his independence, and 
reign in Egypt by a delegated- autho- 
rity. 
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It is probable, that this prince, having 
repented of the concession into which 
he had been betrayed, was induced to 
adopt bold measures for recovering the 
power which he had lost ; as we soon 
find £gypt filled with tumults, and de«: 
solated by wan Aaron was assassinat- 
ed by a connection of his own house; 
the royal family of Egypt were carried 
to Bagdad j and there, in the person of 
Senan, who had been hurled from the 
throne, the dynasty of the Tholonides 
ended. It was held by the dangerous 
tenure of usurpation, and was destroyed 
after it had lasted about thirty-rseven 
years/ 



^ D'Herbelot, titres Mptaz, Motemed^ and Deguignes, 
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CHAP. III. 



7%s PatimUsi. . . . The tmir al Omra. . . . 
Fhkni comnuftiMs and changes at Bag^ 
dad . • . Tke Fatmit€9 gain possession tf 
Egypt. . . . The frantic proceedings (fHa^ 
heni^ caliph of Egypt, • • .Tagrtd J^ey. . . . 
His power at Bagdad. . • * The Fatimite 
caliphs gradually lose their power y as those 
ofJSagdad did. 



rw%WL caliphs of tlus. dynuty are d&- 
^ nominated Alidei^, as supposed to 
have sprung from Ali ; Ishmaelans^ un«- 
der the idea of their belonging to a col- 
lateral branch of the family; andObeid- 
ites, from the name of their founder. 
Many, and especially the Abbassides, 
denied them the honour of belonging 
to the race of Mohammed ; but they 
claimed for themselves the title of Fati- 
mites^ as the descendants of Fatima^ the 
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wife of Ali^ ^d the daughter of the pro* 
phet. . It would be unbecomiog the 
truth of history to speak with certainty 
f:oBcerni0g objects so remote^ and con- 
fiect]4H^$ so di^cult to be traced* 

But, in those times of aiterpr ise and 
distant wanderings, a branch of the fa- 
fociily of Mohammed might travel into 
iVfrica, and there rise to eminence; and 
what 11 thu« probaUe in itself is con«* 
firmed by the history of facts. In the 
strife between the house of Ali and 
that of Moawiah^ the Sherifs^ or imme- 
lliate connections of the prophet, suf- 
^red many things. Two of^them, 
^dris and Soliman, fled from the acene 
of danger, and, accompanied by some 
friends, settled in Magreb, or the west* of 
Africa. There £dris, or a descendant 
of the same name, founded the dynasty 
of the £dri$ites, and, A. D* 789, built 
the city Fe». 

Obeidallah, belonging to a tribe on 
the mountains of Mauritania, near Fez, 
gnd probably one of the £drisitei»y dis^ 

N3 
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covered a spirit of enterprise ; and, A.I>. 
8812, first drew upon his family the 
public attention. 

About the year 903, the territories of 
» the Aglabites, in Africa, were thrown into 
confusion ; and Abdallah, a competitor 
for the throne, put to flight Ziadetallah, 
the reigning prince, and obtained, the 
chief government for himself. But he 
did not enjoy long the fruits of his am- 
bition ; for Obeidallah, the probable 
Edrisite, or descendant of Mohammed, 
A. D. 908, overpowered the forces of 
'Abdallah, put their chief to death, and 
.finishgd the dynasty of the Aglabites, in 
the 108 year after its establishment.* 

a: d. 908, and a. h. 296 ^Thus be- 
gan the dynasty of theFatimites. Obei- 
dallah assumed the title of Imim and 
caliph ; and built a new city, which he 
called, Mahadia, in reference to his own 
sumame Mahadi. The descendants of 
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Ali ionly are considered, by the Persians, 
as the genuine representatives of the 
great prophet ; whereas the Turks main- 
tain, that Abubeker, Omar, and Oth- 
man, were true Imims, as well as caliphs. 
For, by the nature of the Mohammedan 
government, the caliph, or vicair of the 
prophet, combined in his person, as 
Mohammed himself did, the sacred of- 
fice of pontiff^ as well is emperor of the 
states. The sfoUowers of Mohammed 
are seperated into many sects, yet they 
may be viewed in two great divisions : 
the Turks, who assume to themselves 
the name of orthodox, or Sonnites, be- 
cause, as a supplement to the toran, 
they admit the Sonna, or book of tradi- 
tions ; and the Persians^ who follow Ali, 
reject the Sonna, and are therefore de- 
nominated Shutes, or schismatics.*" 

Obeidallah Mahadi also ^ grasped the 
Aglabite possessions in Sicily ^ and, cast- 
ing a wishful eye towards Egypt, he sent 

■ > ■' 
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Habaaa to conquer that country. This 
general penetrated into Barca^ and with 
triumph reached the walls of Alexan* 
dria ; but here he was overawed by re- 
sistance; and Cay em, the son of Obeidal- 
lahy was sent to support him. The 
troops of Bagdad, commanded by Mu- 
nas, bravely defended the city ; and 
the army, as well as the fleet, of the Fa- 
timitcs, being conquered, the son of 
Obeidallah fled into the interior of his 
&ther's kingdom. About this time, too, 
Egypt was exposed to incursions, not 
only from the Fatimites, but also from 
the Greeks of Constantinople, and the 
Mohammedans of Spain."^ 

A. p. 905.— Obeidallah died, after a 
jreign of somewhat more than twenty* 
four years ; and we now find his son 
Cayem upon the throne of Mahadia, 
which his Either had prepared. But, not- 
withstanding every precaution whidn 
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was employed to render the beginning 
of this reign calm and fortunate, ytt 
there spnang up a powerful rival in the 
person of Abujezed. His mother was an 
Ethiopian sdave, (>ut he had risen to 
some importance at the court of Obei- 
dallah j and, having drawn into his views 
a number of associates, he took Tunis, 
pc^aessed himself of Cairwan, and at 
last shut up the Fatimite caliph in the 
citadel of Mahadia. There he languish- 
ed in all the horrors of neglect and fa^ 
mine, till the friendly hand of death put 
an end to his sorrows. 

* 

During the dreary hour^ of confine- 
ment and affliction, he had time to re- 
flect; and his thoughts must have 
been bitter, when he raised them from 
his own sorrows to some of those 
cruelties which he had committe4 
while in the career of his power. The 
island of Sicily was nominally i^ the 
power of the Fatimites ; but it did not 
bear the yoke with patience, and was 
|br many years in a revolutionary state. 
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Cay em Bamrillah brought it into sub- 
jection; and we trust that his treatment 
of the vanquished inhabitants ought not 
to be considered as a true specimen of 
his general spirit and conduct. 

He not only ordered a number of the 
prisoners to be sent, as slaves, to Cair- 
wan J but the vessel, in which they were 
cmbacrked, sunk in the passage, and the 
whole were lost* It is suggested, on the 
records of history, that while Cayem was 
desirous, on the one hand, '. of removing 
some of the most turbulent spirits from 
Sicily, he was afraid^ on the other, that 
they might/ encourage discontentment in 
his own kingdom ; and therefore that a 
private order was given to let thenl 
perish by the way.^ 

Soon after Cayem Bamrillah was ac- 
knowledged caliph of Mahadia, Abulab- 
bas Radi was placed upon the throne of 
Bagdad ; but the divisions to which we 
have formerly adverted had so shaken 
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the throne, and the pretenders to power 
were so numerous, that the caliph knew 
not where to seek protection, nor find 
relief. His vizer was not able, in so 
great a storm, to guide; with certainty, 
the vessel of die state ; and therefore, to 
support him in so alarming a crisis, the 
caliph formed a new office, with un- 
common powers. The person to be 
placed in this situation, was to be called 
the Emir al Omra, or commander of the 
commanders, who was to have almost 
^iQ unlimited management of afikirs, 
both civil and military. Abubeker 
Mohammed Ben Raik was' the person 
nominated to this dangerous and im* 
portant trust.^ 

For sometime past, the powers of the 
eastern caliph scarcely extended beyond 
the walls of Bagdad ; and, as he had for« 
merly been under the usurping influ- 
ence of the Turkish nnilitia, so he was 
now subject to the constituted autho- 

ft 
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rity of the Emir al Omra. Wc haT» 
seen that the dynasty of the Thdonides 
Wft$ quite overthrown^ A. D. 905 ; and, 
for the space of thirty years, Egypt was 
agaia subject to the court c^ Bag^d* 
But it» as well as all the other parts of tlw 
Mohammedan empire, was shaken by 
faction, and convulsed by foreign and 
domestic violence. Soon aftaer Radi 
was seated cm the throne of Bagdad, he 
jreplaced, in the government of E^ypt, 
Abubeker Mohammed, who had been 
nominated to that office by the pr&r 
ceding caliph, but afterwards superseded, 
MohamoMd was the son of Tagage, 
who was a Turkish slave ; but, as he 
professed to belong to the Fergana, 
which waa a country of the Turks, he 
lidopted the surname Ikshid, which was 
the appellation given to the kmgs of 
the country from which his father had 
been brought^ 

A. n. 935 » A. H. 324^««^Ikshid was re«- 
fused admittance into Egypt, by Ahmed, 
)vhom he was appointed to supersede ; 
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and when thiis governor was obliged to 
surrender his station, he fifed to the Fa- 
timite catiph at Mahadia. There he 
easily persuaded Cayem Bamriikh to 
send hostile troops towards the borders 
of Egypt ; btit Ikshid effectually stopped 
their progress, and thus got quiet pos- 
session of his province. Knowing the 
enfeebled condition of the court at Bag- 
dad, and delighted with the exercise of 
power, he declared himself an independ- 
ent prince; held Egypt as a kingdom in 
his own right; and extended his do-^ 
minions into Syria. 

Bai Raik, the Emir al Omra of Bag- 
dad, saw this revolt with deep-felt rage ; 
and, in the plenitude of his power, en- 
tered Syria. Badrah, the lieutenant of 
i&shid^ ied before the army of Ben 
Raik ; and the news of the defeat were 
communicated in haste to the new sove- 
reign of Egypt. Ikshid immediately 
marched with troops to resist the power 
of his enemy ; and, after ineffectual 
measures of accommodation^ a battle 
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was fought at Al Arish, from which the 
Emir al Omra retreated with great loss. 
A treaty was then made,by which Ikshid 
was acknowledged in the sovereignty 
of Egypt, and the western part of Syria, 
as far as Ramla. The rest of that coun- 
try was to be held by the caliphs of 
Bagdad^ and for the part of Syria 
which the sovereign of Egypt retained, 
he was to pay annually to the caliph. 
40,000 pieces of gold. 

But the Emir al Omra, Abubeker Ben 
Raik had not long enjoyment, either of 
his dignity, or the fruits of his arrange-, 
ment with the prince of Egypt ; for, by 
the convulsions of the state, he was 
thrust down to a private station. At 
the time wjien the office of Epiir al Om- 
ra was instituted, the civil powers of the 
caliph were acknowledged to be few. 
and of small extent ; but the new mini- 
ster, in the exercise of his paramount 
authority, stripped him of all influence, 
in the state, except that which was at- 
tached to him as Imam, or pontiff of 
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the Mohammedan religion. But the 
office of Emir al Omra not being here- 
ditary, and the caliph of Bagdad, who 
had the appointment, not being able to 
make his will respected, we find an im- 
portant and newly created office left 
open for intrigue and ambition. 

A. D. 937 — Beu Raik was depose^ 
from the office of Emir al Omra ; and 
Jakem, being one of the powerfulTurks 
about the throne of the caliph, was raised 
by his countrymen to that important 
place. For the Turkifh militia, who had 
usurped, and long directed, the affairs of 
the state, could not tamely bear to be 
denuded of the privileges which they 
had so long enjoyed. To counteract, 
therefore, the authority of the Emir al 
Omra, and bend it to their own views, 
they determined to exercise their re- 
maining power, by raising to that digni^ 
fied station a person whom they could 
trust, and perhaps command. But Ja- 
kem had not been in office fully three 
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years, when he was put to death by sofne 
of the rival factions. 

Upon this event, A. D. 941 , Abualh 
dallah Baridi, who possessed some neigh* 
bouring independent governments, seizr- 
ed upon the office of Emir al Omra, 
and drove from Bagdad the caliph Moe^ 
tafi, or Mottaki Billah. 

In this situation of distress, the caliph 
solicited the aid of Naseraldoukh/ a 
prince of the Hamadanites, whose royal 
residence was at MossuL Baridi could 
not stand before the power of this prince} 
and Naseraldoulah was himself created 
Emir al Omra. 

' During the short interval, between the 
death of Jakem, and tjie appointment of 
Naseraldoulah, two persons seeifl to have 
enjoyed, for a very short time, the office^ 
of Emir al Omra. They appear to have 
been raised up by the contending 
powers at Bagdad, and placed in autho- 
rity to oppose Baridi, while the caliph 
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i«as seeking redress at MossuL The 
first of ehem was Curtegen, a Dilemite; 
but he was put to death, when he had 
held the office only 80 day$. The s6- 
cxmd was Ben Raik,who, being recalled 
firom banishmeAt, had scarcely been in* 
tpested a second time with the emblems 
<3i6ttkt, when he also was cut off by a 
eabal in the states After the death of 
those high eommanders, Naseraldoulah 
took his seat at Bagdad^ as the Emir al 
Oknra^ 

But, having been placed in that sitni- 
tion by the will of the caliph, he was 
hostile to the Turkish militia and the 
courtiers about the throne ; and there* 
£t>re he was not allowed to remain ia 
office for more than the space of three 
months. When be was removed from 
the chair of authority, Toztm, a Turk 
of the palace^ was created, by his coun- 
trymen, ^mir al Omra, of supreme di-- 
rector. From the violence of this Turk- 
ish gavemoi: the caliph fledy aadthMW 
himself aggin i^ndo: Uie f rottction of 

FU. n. O 
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the Hamadanites. As Abu Moham- 
med Hassan, the prince of Mossul, was 
honoured with the surname of Naseral- 
doulah, or protector of the state, when 
he formerly gave assistance to the. ca- 
liph Mottaki, so now, in defending the 
same personage, he joined with him his 
brother Abulhassan Ali,'upon whom the 
caliph bestowed the name of Seifaldbu- 
lah,** or the sword of the state. . 

But Tozun had so fortified himself in 
strength, that he put their whole efforts 
to defiance. The troops of Bagdad even 
forced these Hamadanite. princes to re- 
tire from Mossul j ■ and; at this critical 
period Ikshid, the sovereign of Egypt, 
passqd from Syria to Racca, upon the 
Euphrates, and offered his best services 
in, behalf of the caliph;. Tozun, like 
every other tyrant and usurper, was 
afraid of his own authority ; and, that 
the caliph might not be restored to that 
power which would deprive him of his 
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office of Emir al Ottira, he persuaded 
Mottaki to return to Bfagdad, and trust 
in his people. This confidential return 
was efFeded by the riiost solemn as- 
surances of sincerity and truth on the 
piart of Tozun ; but no sooner was the 
caliph in his power, than he deposed 
him from his office, and put Mostahfl 
Billah in his place.* 

Ikshid returned toward Egypt ; but 
Scifaldoulah, who held him as an enemy, 
marched against his possessions in Syria, 
and took both Aleppo and Damascus. 
At the former of these cities Seifaldou- 
lah fixed his royal residence ; and as hid 
brother Naseraldoulah reigned at Mossul, 
so did he at Aleppo. After a variety of 
hostile proceedings between Seifaldoulah 
and Ikshid, they entered into a solemn 
treaty of peace j and> as a further pledge 
of friendship, the former married the 
daughter of the latter. But this calm 
of mutual agreement was of short dura- 
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tkm ; for Aleppo W9S retakea bjplkshid, 
9ndit cQntiav^ frequcntib^ to change 
masters, till it wft$ fimally iocojrponted 
with the Turkish empire. 

A- p. $M>$.-^lkfhid, the sotereigii of 
Egypt, dkd» «Qd left his kingdom to his 
9<m Abulc«ss»m Afai^wr. Ik^d wm 
brave in the fieU, aiid his military life 
was successful; but m priirate life he 
Wa9 tiniid to excess. It does not appear 
^ba^ he was unconimonly tyrannical m 
his temper ; and yet his conduct faetny- 
ed 4 disquieting conaciousckcss, and un« 
acciMmtable apprehonsiona* When in 
th* field, he never dept two nights to^ 
ir^ther in the »me tmt ; and, when re^* 
siding in hi( palace, it was seldom 
known m what apartment he was to be 

Scar cely had a year elapsed, from the 
time that Tossun deposed the ealiph 
Mottaki, when the Emir al Omra was 
forced to aufrender die darlmf; objects 

h Abulpharaj. p« ictj. ; tod Ab^iSe^ voL ii, p* 393, &c. 
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«f hit aiAl^tiofi, and yield to thtt p^& 
of defttfa. 2kiif jie Ben Shirasad, atiothei- 
Turk, succeeded to his office, but his iii«- 
ercassd vioIenc«t ahd ctuelty soem t%* 

hausted the patience of those who were 
enttiiied to the Tufki^h {iOv^er. They 
were chiefly the same party who had 
sunned the inter^td of Baridi; and 
they now applied fbt deliverance and 
pMtectitMi td a prittce of the Bowide*. 

Th* pf ogeftitdf of the Bowides was a 
p66t fiithefinail, whose hatne wa$ Buiah 
or Bowiah^ He had thtee sens, All, 
Hassan, aiid Ahtned, whc were atiimat* 
ed with the spirit of ambition and en- 
terpfiSfei To ihiSj perhaps, they wettj 
directed by the revolutionary temper of 
the timei in which they lived j and, We 
may presume, their, minds were some' 
What tinctured with royal ambition, 
when their fitther told them, that,thou^ 
poor, ht wa^ sprung from the Sassani- 
dean dynasty of Persian kings. These 
young iften went into the service of va- 
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rious independent princes .; ^d, Saving 
acquired the sovereignty of different pro-r 
vinces and nations, the dynasty of the 
Bowide3 was established by them in 
Persia. 

It was-in the year of our Lord 945 
that they were invited to Bagdad ; and 
Ahmed, the youngest of the brothers, 
was sent to overthrow the Turkish power. 
Before this far-fajned son of Buiah, the 
Emir al Omra, Ben Shirazad, and his par- 
tizans, fled. They carried in their train 
the caliph Mostacfi ; but, when Ahmed 
was in full possession of the city, the 
caliph returned and embraced him a$ 
his deliverer. He ordered the n^me of 
Ahmed to be mentioned in the public 
prayers, and stamped upoi^ the coin of 
the realm. 

He conferred upon him the title of 
T^oe^aldqulah, or the prosperity of the 
State. To his brother Ali he gave that 
of Amadaldoulah, the ^uppprt of the 
nation ; and on Hassan he bestowed 
|loknaldoulah, or the pillar of the state. 
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Notwithstanding these marks 6f favour, 
which were lavished by the 'caliph, 
Moezaldoulah, in the office of Emir al 
Omra, put out the eye^ of his patron 
M ostacfi, deprived him of the semblance 
of power which he possessed, and ap- 
pointed to the caliphate Mothi Billah, 
the son of Moctader. Three branches 
of the Bowides sprung from the three 
brothers whom we have mentioned, and 
made a considerable figure in the history 
of the east.* 

Ikshid, the prince of Egypt, left two 
sons, both under age. The elder of 
them, Abulcassem Abuhur, Was seated 
upoii the throne ; but Cafur, who had 
been a trusty general in the wars of his 
father, took upon him the regency of 
the kingdom. Cafur was an Ethiopian 
slave, who possessed those strong mental 
powers which gained him his freedom, 
and the favour of Ikshid. Seifaldoulah^ 
presuming upon the weakness of an in- 
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fast reigDi took Paiftascud, which bd% 
longed to the kingdom of Sg^rpt ; but 
Cafur^ with his usual ^zpediticHi And vigr 
our, attacked Sei&ld6ulah^ and ccmpt^ 
pelled him to seek reiug^ in the interior 
of the country* During the fwittecti 
years of Abuhur*s r^ign lA £g}fpt» he 
spears to haire been constantly imdet 
the direction of CaiUr ; but the evencs 
of that period are not pnrticttlarly to*' 
corded. 

A. D. 961 .—'Abuhur died, and left th; 
kingdom to his biother Abulhas^un AH ; 
but, being also a youth, he coo was 
sttt^ect to Cafnr» who comiiiued to b^ 
regent of the ki|ig4pro* While die go« 
vemment of Egypt was thus situated^^ 
the Greeks of Constantinople entered 
Syria ;. and, among other efibrts oi sue- 
oess, took possession of Aleppo. Though 
Sei&ldoulah, the lord of that city, was 
* hostile to the Ikshidites, yetp to preserve 
t!beir own territories in Syria* they joinr 
ed him in repelling the foreign invaders, 
Fgypt about this tknt was ctiLStressed br 
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famine as wefi as foreign enetnies i atid 
there d<;>es not appear to have been the 
in<Mt |»erfeet agreement between Gafur 
futid Ali. But, A. D. p66, the young 
l^rince waft removed from the anicieties 
df the wetld ; and, by the approbation of 
the caliph of Bagd&dy Who still had in-> 
fluence as the Imam of the Mosletn^f 
the regent Catfnt took the royal seat. 

Cafar reigned in Egypt somewhat 
ttMTt than two yeaxs j and, hairing died, 
«r4s succeeded by Ahmed, the ion of 
All ; but he was only in the eleventh 
ye»r of his age, and his government was 
but nominal ; for Egypt was still agi- 
tated within, and threatened from mth- 
dut. For some time past, the Fatitnite 
caliphs of Mahadia had been making 
successful ijiroads into the kingdom of 
tgypt; and, wfe«i Cafbr died, Moez 
Ledmillah, who was then on the African 
throne, made a grand effort to crash the 
powers of Egypt^ which were then weak 
and distracted. His celebrated general, 
Jauhar, found easy access into the coun^ 
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try, defeated the Egyptian factions, and 
commanded the name of his master to 
be {nronounced in the public prayers. 
The conquest of the Egyptian posses- 
sions in Syria^ soon followed; and thus 
fell the dynasty of the Ikshidites, after 
it had existed in Egypt about thirty-four 
years.** 

Egypt became subject to theFatimite 
caliphs in the year 969 ; but some time 
elapsed before the public af&irs were 
so arranged as to allow Moez Ledinillah 
to transfer his government to the newly 
acquired country. In A. H. 358, A, D. 
972, he left Mahadia, or, as some say^ 
Mansura, a town which his father had 
built, and then took up his abode in a 
city which his victorious general Jauhar 
had begun to erect near Al Fostat. 

This new and rising city was called 
Kahira, or Cahira, from the Arabic 
word Caher, which signifies Mars, under 
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whose auspices, in the astrology of Egypt, 
the town was supposed to have been built, 
in token of victory. It then became 
the cap^tal of Egypt, has still continued 
its importance as a city, and is now 
tiiown by the name of Grand Cairo. 
Ledinillah was not fortunate with re- 
spect to the affairs of Syria. In Egypt 
every thing was quiet ; but in Syria all 
was confusion. His troops, however, 
were successful in securing the ancient 
Egyptian dominions in that part of the 
world ; but in the taking of Damascus, 
much of the city was laid in ruins. 

The caliph of Bagdad, in his capa- 
city of Imam, had hitherto been ac- 
Ijmowledged in Egypt ; but Moez Ledi- 
nillah forbad his name to be mentioned 
in the mosques ; and the caliph of Egypt 
was acknowledged as legitimate succes-, 
sor of Mohammed. He was received 
as such by the people of Medina ; and 
even Mecca, laying aside its resistance, 
bowed to his authority. Moez Ledinillah 
having reigned in Africa and Egypt 
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about twenty-three years, died with ^6 
character of a jutt cuctd betievoleat maa. 
When Moez Ledinillah had determin- 
ed ^ leave hi$ kingdom in tlM west, 
and take up his royal readence in Egypt, 
be saw that his father's dominions in 
Africa could not be preserved ft6 S(A im- 
ioiediate part of his empire, and thiit- 
lore he bestowed them upon a neigh- 
bouring prinee, to be held upon the 
condition of an annual tribute. The 
person upon whom he conferred thi6 
fikvour was Abulfutah Yoseph « or Joseph, 
the son of Zeri. When the £diiopiatt& 
subdued the Hemiarites, and took pos- 
session of Yeman, a prince of the de* 
nnded royal family Hed to Africa, &nd 
there obtained independent states. Jo- 
seph, to whom Moet Ledinilkdi resagn^ 
ed his western dominiom, and Also the 
idand of Sicily, was a descendimt of the 
Arabian prince who left the disasters 
and subjugation of Yeman. Thus the 
dynasty of the Zeirides, which beg&n in 
the person of Zeri, was more complete- 
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Ij established bj the extensive territories 
vldch the Fatimite caliph transferred to 
Abutfutah/ 

A. IX 975.-^Abumansur Azis Bifiah» 
being but a young man at the death of 
his father, anxiously sur^yed the difv 
ficukies of his station, and trembled at 
the preparations of war, wbidb were 
numerous throughout the empire. He 
ielt his experience too small Ibr the vast-' 
ness of the national a&in ; and he com* 
mitted the direction of the publie busi<^ 
ness to Jauhar, the veteran ai^ success*^ 
ful general of his father. Under the 
direction of this prudent and £utfaf^ 
guide, the threatenings of Egypt v/txc 
easily allayed ; but the possessions in Sy* 
lia required wisdom smd vigour. 

Axedaldoulah had succeeded his &** 
ther Moezaidoulafa in the office of Emir 
al Omra at the court of Bagdad ; and^ 
by the weakness of his adtmustrationt 
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the aspiring Turks, in that city, had re- 
cruited their strength. When they found 
themselves possessed of sufficient power, 
they deprived Azedaldoulah of his office, 
and compelled him to leave the city. 
In these humiliating circumstances of 
his lot, he applied for assistance to Ada- 
daldoulah, who reigned in Persia, Be- 
fore the united strength of these princes, 
the Turkish militia fled from Bagdad ; 
but Azedaldoulah reaped no benefit from 
that victory. His cousin Adadaldoulah 
soon grasped in his power the possession 
of Bagdad ; and Azedaldoulah, in at- 
tempting to recover his office, was un- 
feelingly put to death. 

Upon being compelled to quit Bag- 
dad, the ambitious Turks entered Syria, 
and made successful incursions into va- 
rious parts of that country. About the 
time that Azis Billah was declared to be 
caliph of Egypt, those Turkish invad- 
ers had possessed themselves of Damas- 
cus, and most of the Egyptian domi- 
nions in Syria. Jauhar, with the well- 
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founded confidence of a veteran com- 
mander, marched into Syria, and open- 
ed trenches before Damascus j but the 
Turks were in great strength, and the 
Egyptian general was compelled to raise 
the siege. He retired to Tiberias, and 
thence to Ramla, where he was so se- 
verely pressed, that he was only permit- 
ted to depart upon the humiliating con- 
dition of passing under the lance of the 
Turkish general. 

Having arrived in Egypt, he persuad- 
ed the caliph to go into Syria ; and, at 
the h^d of his own armies, to engage 
the enemy. In pursuance of this plan, 
Azis Billah met the Turks at Ramla ; 
and such was the terror of the day, and 
so manifold the danger, that Aftekin, 
the general of the Turks, fled from the 
field of battle ; but he was taken in the 
fiight, and delivered to the Egyptian 
caliph. The prisoner was conveyed to 
Qrand Cairo, and treated in a humane 
and friendly manner. But Jauhar ex- 
perienced how uncertain is fame, and 
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4H UUTOtY 9F ^Y?t- <*tf^ 

hov floating tjhq g}ory (^ctrnqoesc Cvot 
tinder the reign <^f Am BilUb, « nul4 
aod b^nefieeat {wince. when the Iwrdi 
of victory feded on the brqw ^f Jaobar, 
he was <|(^ivQd of hn sttticmf and sof" 
^ed aU the neg^eca of misfonwe.' 

If &vour and power a]:e j^tecarious ia 
every situiuuon, they are peeoUarly ub- 
oertain in tevoltitiiwtary and despotic g»* 
vomments. Y«cQb» or Jacob, the vi«er 
of Azis Billah, had acquired great weahh; 
and it waa $ugge«ed to the caUph, that 
the richep had beca obtained by fiaud 
and oppresnoa. Am$ BiUah was fired 
with indignation, and, having cast thr 
viaer haimscif imo ^risoa, be alao treat- 
ed with iwverity hia nKMre imniediafs 
friends and associates. Poring the»i 
proceeding} agaiim Jacob and hb ecaa- 
nections, all Cairo was in commotioo,^ 
and the viaer, with bi» fellow-'So^^nrers, 
were restored to tkm Ubeity and pot- 

^ AI Makin, p. 233^ Sec ; Abu^Haraj. Hist* djnatu 
p* 209, kt. i tt D*Het%€lot, titre Tim BOUh. 
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sasians. To Jacdb tfas Ledistillarb con- 
iiderably iaddbted for his saccess in ob* 
tatsiixg the kingdom of £gypt. 

That calSsph kn grvtithide raised him 
«ya pkee of tru^ and smporta^xce in 
the state ; and he had act^ in ths ca- 
paciitjr of vizetf w Asds BiUafa^ till the 
late Bi^Ei&iifescatida of the caHplft db^ 
pleaNir^. It doea noe appear that he 
waf eretr restcn^d to hi^ office ; b^ the 
caliph visned him on M^ dead&^bed^ and 
at his fon^ra) ejctnibfced mailDS of ro- 
^specc. Azis Bilkh wa» mild* and fbf- 
^beadng tovardnhosetvho differed from 
hiiii iDr macters df rei^oof ;. he employ- 
ed, and put trust in ikiea of proHi^ and 
d^cfetion^ vrh&hter thsy wore Jsws, 
Christians » or Mohammedans } and dis- 
covered himself to be a wise and pacific 
prinde.* 

& D. gg6. — The caliph hatiffig died^ 
his son, Ah\k All Ma&«ur, took the t^iAs 

" -^ - ^ - -- ■ — ^ — 

' * Al Makin, p. 243^ &c. ; et Rcnaudot. Hist. Pat. p* 
337» ^<^' 
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of gotremment into his hand, and as- 
sumed the name of Hakem Bamrillah^ 
This prince was but in the eleventh year 
of his age ; and, when his father, in the 
prospect of a speedy dissolutioa, ap- 
pointed him to the kingdom, he ako 
committed the superintendance of the 
government to Aguan Marghevan. This 
person was a well-known servant of the 
royal household, and the prudence oi 
his conduct was distkictly shewn by the 
order and peace which prevailed in the 
kingdom during the whole period of his 
regency. But no sooner had Hakem 
taken the management of public affiurs 
into his own hands, than all was con- 
fusion, and the very throne itself was 
shaken. 

A. D. ioo6. — At this period a dcK 
scendant of the house of Ommiah took 
up artQs against the caliph of Egypt. 
His. jreal name was Walid, but he was 
commonly known by the appellation of 
Abu Racwah,' or the father of the bottle, 

f Or Abu lUwak. 
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because, in* leathern bags or bottles, he 
himself carried water for the supply of 
his attendants. The name, however, 
which he assunied, was Nayer Bamril- ' 
lah. Whether he fixed upon this servile 
manner of life to get more easy access 
to the multitude, or whether his situa- 
tion in society was really humble, is 
neither important nor clearly ascertain- 
ed ; but his mind soared into the re- 
gions of fancy and ambition. 

He began his career by preachmg in 
the streetsv and loudly required the 
people to repent* Blaving thuij gained 
k cbaracter of disinterested sanctity, he 
had the minds of the Egyptian multi- 
tude at his disposal, and he eagerly em- 
ployed them for promoting his views. 
He converted the superstitious throng 
uxtp an army of soldiers ; and, before 
the caliph was , aware, he had Upper 
Egypt and Barca at his devotion. In this 
alarming posture of afi&irs, Hakem Bam-^ 
rillah collected his troops, and, having 
put the rebels to flight, beheaded their 

P 2 
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leader^ and put an end to the insurcec- 
tion.* 

. A. D. loir ^Cader Billah, the caliph 

of Bagdad^ haviag long been indignant 
at the eminence in which the Fatimite 
caliphs of Egypt stood, renewed, with 
increased virulence, the assertions and 
proofs that they: were not descended 
firom Ali and Fatima. Cader was art- 
folly directed, and had these proceed^ 
ings signed and attested by undoubted 
descendants of tha prophet's house. 
Though jealous rage had rankled for a 
while in., the breast b£ the eastern ca- 
liphs, yet the immediate occasion of 
these violent declarations, was an im- 
prudent order of Hakem ]|^mrillah, that 
he should be publicly prayed for in all 
the mosques of Mossul and Gufiu 

The qaliph. of Egypt appears to have 
made this rash and unfortunate demand 
from the Ocailites, an Arabian tribe, 

8 Al Makin, p. 255) &c.; et Abuifeda in Chjroiv. 
A. D. 397. 
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who, soiac timd previous tx> thk event, 
got poMcssion of Mossul, Cufii^ and An* 
bar. About the same tilnei too, he so* 

• 

Ikited. Mohammed, a prince of the Gsz^ 
ncrides^ to acknowledg^Jiifn as the true 
pontiff of the Muslematis. The caliph 
of Bagdad cOimdered these attetnpts as 
an isifringement of his prerogative, and 
a prdixde to more serious eiKroachitaients* 
The conduct of the reigning powers of 
Bagdad vinxs calcuiated to make a deep 
impression yxjpon the influence of the 
Egyptian caliphs^ because tl^e manifestei 
was industriously circulating throughout 
all the provinces of the Mohammedan 
government. Full of rage and indignar 
tion, Hakem Bamrillah published in* 
vectives against the Abbassidian caliphs^ 
and, with much dexterity , warded off 
the force of their strong accusations.^ 

These aspiring pretensions of the 
Egyptian caliph^ which brought upon 
him so serious an attack, s^ppear to have 



■MAdMkudb*^^** 



* Al MaiuA, p. 257 ; et Dcguigncfi torn. 1, lirrc 6. 
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been the first risings of that foHy and 
extravagance which degraded his cha- 
racter, and sunk him in (he estimation 
of the world. Sometimes he favoured 
the Jews and Christians, and at othen 
tirnes distressed them : at one time hQ 
ordered the synagogues and churches to 
be pulled down, and at another to be 
rebuilt. In one of those ebullitions of 
rage, which were encouraged by Hakem, 
the influence of it extended to his Sy^r 
rian dominions^ and the church of Cal- 
vary, or the resurrection^ was destroy- 
ed. The sepulchre where Jesus lay was 
spitefully violated, and its very exist- 
ence attempted to be taken away, 

Whein his imprudent and destructive 
conduct was held forth to ridicule and 
detestation, he commanded the whole 
city of Grand Cairo to be plundered 
and destroyed. Previously he had or- 
dered that the shops should be splendid- 
ly illuminated, and commanded the wor 
men not to appear in the streets. Now 
the whole city was set in flames ; and 



i 
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the caliph refused to issue his authority 
for extinguishing the fire. 

In the pr^ress pf jnadneas and im- 
pijety, Hakem aspire^ to divine honours^ 
and prpdw^ed a catalogue of many ad-- 
herents* Amidst the workings of this 
^itravagance and frenzy, I^ii^r, a vision- 
ary, and a pretended prophet, made his 
appearance. Hi^ incoherent ravings suit- 
ed the distempered mjnd of Hakem, 
and their frantic zeal was mutually in- 
flamed. Darar su^>ortiad the caliph in 
kb most intemperat;e ravings ; and that 
Hakem might be the sole object of ador- 
ation in his domiiuons, the national fes*- 
tivals were intQr^cted i pilgrimages for- 
bidden ; and the Mohammedan religion 
was threatened with destruction. 

But this was not all ; the most licen- 
tious doctrines were promulgated, and 
the yery baods of civil society torn asun;^ 
der. Amid these scenes of horror, which 
were promoted and sanctioned from the 
throne, the deluded, or designing, Darar 
was put to deatlu i6ut the pernicious 

9 
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sentimeftts were not imtantly suppreys^ 
ed. . 

Destruction was dtaiking abroad in 
its most awful form^ M/^ nothing coul4 
resist its progress while the banner of 
royal approbation was waving ovier it. 
But Settalmuica, the sister of the caliph, 
resolved to stop the devastation, by cut^ 
ting ofif its aemr<^, which was in the throiie 
of the kingdom. An assassin was pro- 
vided ; and Hakem Bamrillah was des« 
tined to fall. In this ravingi of his dis« 
ordered imagination, he frequently ^peat 
whole nights in retiremei;it ; and, upon 
Mount Mocattem, indulged his fimey in 
pretended intercourse with Heaven. He 
laid adde his robes of majesty, clothed 
himself in black ; and, in token of hu* 
mility, rode upon an ass. Ben Dawas, 
the assassin, had prbeured the poinard, 
and, his mind bding prepared for blood, 
the caliph with his attendants w:ere socm 
cutoff.* To deliver Egypt from unequal* 



■^^ 



' Al MakiQ^ p. 358 I e« I)'Htfkd#t, titfe Hakeis. 



^ (crtteky, )a»d td free the «w>rldfiw!«^ 
9 fijuQQStisr of g«iJt, wftg ^1 event mucb 
tp b^ d^wred; hut to hftvie it pi^^inedl 
by the noseen hand of eispret murdor, 
jippalbd th« mmd, d^stiroyed coafidence* 
sod pUK^ed ^rni in evecy p»th. ISur 
thait t£eac^i!sx:y should Sfning ff om ^ fc^ 
lOjJe h«trt, and that t^ poinard fihovdd 
be whetted by a sister's hand, gxrc as* 
9fkS»]MtiQA ks mQ»t hornd shftpe* chilled 
evficy chc«d of ailSkctio^t m4 sapoed tht 
foundntxioa of mutual trust, 

A. p, i 02 1 .•*— Abulhas^n Daher LemS- 
diojihib "was b^t s^eo years of age 
yrheo hi$ &tJi¥S»r was cut off; and his 
avm, Settalmulca, directed the affiiirs of 
ftajs. She c(mducted the whole con- 
ffirw of goremmeiit with a ««ady band, 
but died ia the course of four years. 
The r^gn of Daher was extended to 
somewhat mofiQ thfta fifteen years, «i4 
yet, during that period, nothisg of im- 
portaooe appears to hav4 hai^;>ened with- 
in the whole realm of £gypt« But if 
we look toward Spain, the affiirs of 
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that kingdom underwe&t a considerable 
change. The spirit of discord, which at 
first rent the empire of Mohammed, con-i> 
tinned to trouble and distract the vari* 
ous parts into which it was divided. An 
unhappy collision sprung up in the house 
of Ommiah; and, A. D. 1027, the dy-? 
nasty of that family was destroyed in 
Spain.*^ 

A. D. 1036. — We find Abu Tamin 
Maad n^t in succession among the ca* 
liphs of Egypt. He was the son of Da^ 
her, and took the name of Mostanser 
Billah. At the time of his accession^ 
he was scarcely nine years of age ; but 
who assisted him in the management of 
the state is not recorded in the annals 
of the country. Though Egypt a^^ars 
to have continued tranquil and loyal,. 
yet some of his possessions in the east 
were agitated and rebellioust 

A. D. 1051 — Hitherto the Turks, who 
had established dynasties in the east, 

^ Abolpbaraj. p. asr ; Roderic. Tolat. c. 30 & 31, &c\ 
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were slaves who obtained their freedom^ 
and, amid the tumults of states, had act 
quired power and risen to eminence ; 
but the Seljucides x^erc a colony of 
Turks who left their native country Uc 
a body, and settled in Persia and Asia 
Minor. At first they lived in a pastoral 
9tate, feeding their flocks and their 
herds ; but possessing much martial spir 
rit, they gradually acquired cxtenave terr 
litories ; and, in the progress of events^ 
weakened the dynasty of the Gaznerides. 
The ai&irs of Bagdad still continued in 
great confusion; still there was a struggle 
for power ; and still the caliph wais but 
a prisoner at large in the city of Bagr 
dad. 

There was a Turkish slave of the par 
kce of Bagdad, by name Nassasiri, who 
became so powerftil at court, that his 
niime was mentioned along with the ca^ 
liph's in the public prayers. But, in- 
creasing in presumption and violence, 
he was firmly opposed by Malek Abra-N 
}nm, the Emir al Omra. Having fle^ 
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from Bagda4, be went into Egypt, a&ii 
sought assistance, ia addition to that 
which he could comroaud from the Ocau 
lite Arabs of Mossul^ Gu^^ and Anbar, 
With a train of numeroas allies, he re- 
turned into the east, and subdued triBXij 
important districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagdad. AnK)ng these was the 
Arabian Irac^ which belonged to Abra^ 
him, the £mir al Omra. The territories 
of that prince having been so grievous- 
ly assailed, and Bagdad threatened by 
hostile invaders, the caliph and his whole 
court trembled in the palace/ 

Among the aspiring warriors of the 
Seljucides, Togrul Beg, or B^," was con- 
spicuous and successful He made ex*- 
tensive inroads into the empire of the 
Gaznerides, and was a great warrior, as 
well as a successful prince. To him 
dayem Bamrillah, the cgliph of Bagdad, 
applied for deliver^uice from the state 



'* »i 



^ Al Mtkin, p. 26o> &c. ^ ct D^Hcrbdot, titre Cayc^ 
Bamrillah de Bagdad. 
* The TagroUpax of the Greeks. a 
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of captivity in which he was placed, and 
from the increasing fears to which he 
was exposed. As soon as the starte of 
his afl&ips would allbv^, Togrtil marched 
with joy to Bagdad, for he had long been 
aaxioHs to grace his triumphs witfe the 
conquest of that venerable city. He 
directed his fir^ efforts to suppress the* 
power of the Emir al- Omra. 

This was an important and neeessstry 
measure to give liberty to tke caliph ; 
but it was also intended as a previous 
step for his own elevation^ Maliek at 
Rahim, the Emir al Omra, was east into 
prison, which afforded Togrul Bey an 
easy opportunity of seizing on that 
prince's dominions, and of putting aa 
end to the dynasty of the Bowides, which 
had existed for 122 years; 

A. D. 1055 — ^Though Togrul Bey did 
not accept the name of Emir at Omra^ 
which bad become detestable, yet hfe 
enjoyed all the powers of that high of- 
fice. In this season of favour and frienxt 
ship^ tHe caliph marriedlGadija, the sister 
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of Togrul Bey, and that conqueror con- 
tinued for a while to rgoice in the hap- 
piness which prevailed in Bagdad. But 
while he was thus employed at Bagdad^ 
Nassasiri was busily engaged^ at a dis- 
tance, in pursuing measures for his own 
aggrandisement^ and the disappointment 
ef Togrul Bey, The successful machi- 
nations of his enemies roused Togrul 
from his^ dream of pleasure^ and he 
hastened into the provinces of his em- 
pire, CO allay the discontents, and en- 
crease his possessions^ 

While he was absent on this expedi- 
tion^ the army of Nassasiri entered the 
city of Bagdad on both sides of the Ty- 
gris. They displayed the banners of 
£gypt» and Mostanser Billah, the caliph 
of Grand Cairo, was proclaimed emperot 
of the faithful. From this obvious and 
pressing danger, the prince of Bagdad 
hastened with precipitation, and aban« 
doned his throne. As a mark of alle- 
giance to the caliph of Egypt, prayers 
were offered -up for him in all the 
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mosques of Bagdad ; and Nassasiri pnn 
fessed to be acting only on his account. 
The ambition of Nassasiri was indeed 
directed toward the highest honours; 
but it was necessary for a while to con-^ 
ceal his intentions. 

He had received effectual aid from 
the Egyptian caliph ; and it was an im* 
posing shew of gratitude to place him 
at the head of the Mohammedan em-* 
pire. In this manner he also ingratiat- 
ed himself with the people of Bagdad, 
who had suffered so long by the weak^ 
ness of their caliph, and the unboimd- 
ed ambition of those about the court. 
But those projects of Nassasiri were of 
short duration, and the schemes of his 
half-formed power were broken by the 
thunder of Togrul Bey's approach. That 
celebrated general had subdued his re- 
volted subjects, and returned to Bagdad 
terrible in power. 

Nassasirihad stained his ^rt career 
by acts of violence and inhumanity; but 
his cruelty was soon obscured by the 
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idac^ sliadB» of Tapvl Btfi t&k:^ge. 
Uu m€ 9€i menafiiL uajr bave bee» the 
gsoKcal tmor of 1sb> coatoetif hh§ steps 
iaiMMribg temnrd Bagdtt<d fb^?eboded 
tecxor/ and tbe ffiPtni <^ Mil lacy was 
made bare. Tlie city wa» giN«tt-ti^ te 
pAondci: ; andufbo den tdl" tbc: hi^rors 
«f tlis: day? : ^[%cniliiiidb» af de^pcb, ai6i 
tltt' gsoaas of iit^(iyin;g;, haW' hmg becA 
'waftidiaco' tiiet^Mtf dic&^gieitfl^esfr} 
jMidt' wliy dtbuict «e; accsdi^ i^Veeditd 
jBhe iBUnmsky of die |4imcleir; ob ^ 
•eaetsBt of tfatt vuss: > AtiM- f Imp ilfitt^ntd 
■dnolaiiMai otf the: eity, G^M- 
tiie calqib o£ fiagdaid, vras^ reietmdiEfered fit> 
die ttwontt. > Inie his- hean coul^ diet beat 
luigk vich- B&tt*-gmtiidatio(i, wtilfi' eveiy 
iMnfparouBdihijn wtft^etotHeid'ia moQf^ 

>Eassa8iei.diid ^t^kiii Wasiei; ^nd w^ 

place and Cufa, or perished as he- ffed 
iai^tiiebiMtf of dU6Gfl!fiei»«. His- Bead 
vas,-<iannwb td Togtml Berf, iiitd esj^sed 
on » pike kv tbe «treetfi of J^&d. 
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Wbeij -tranquillity, and Toofidewpe were; 
r^gred in that aity^^ Tpgrwl Bey aj|- 
preached the caliph with the most pjro*, 
ibuxid re$p^ct^ and clothed his ^mbit^n 
with preteiaded reverence for the B^cces- 
sor of Mohampjed^ Ilie caliph receiv- 
ed iiim with njuch. gratitude, and|br- 
bade the usual proptrations pf ](uimiUty 
and .respac^ He girt upon bis thigk 
the sword Qf power, and the dynasty of 
the Seljucidei wa« ack^nowl^^f^d in B^g^ 

dad.** 

A. n, io57.---?Togrul Bey was desir- 
ous of ceroentinrg still nio^c closely the 
union which subsisted between him and 
the caliph of Bagdad 5 and, for this pur- 
pose, solicited his daughter in marriage. 
The isulitan, for so Togrul Bey was now 
denominated, bad no apprehension of 
meeting with a refusal, ^nd was there- 
fore astonished when Cayem Bamrillah 
objected to tlae proposal ; but the ca^ 



^ iyHcrbdot, litre Czytm BamrHJali de Bag^^*^. et 

FbL II. Q^ 
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liph*s ideas of family cOnnectiohs and 
Moslem blood were different from those 
of the Seljuke prince. 

It is true, that Cayem Bamrillah had 
placed Cadija, a Turkish princess, among 
the number of his wives ; but he be- 
lieved, that he thereby had raised her 
rank, and qualified her to be his com- 
panion ; but if his daughter Seida were 
connected in marriage with a barbarian 
and infidel, though ranked in the list 
of princes, she must degrade her fami- 
ly dignity i It was allowable for a Mo- 
hammedan prince to admit even a slave 
into his seraglio ; but a princess, descend- 
ed from the prophet of Mecca, must 
maintain her rank, and po-eserve the ho- 
nour of her family. These, however, 
were words of vanity and high-sound- 
ing tones which the degraded caliph 
could not support. He was apparently 
the master, bmt in reality the slave, of 
Togrul Bey. 

Upon the new lord of Bagdad, Cayem 
Bamrillah was dependant, not only fo^ 
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{protection, but alao for revenues to 
«iamtain the pageantry of power which 
he was still permitted to display. The 
sultan frowned at the xaliph's unbend- 
ing pride ; and having ordered his an- 
nual pension to be reduced, the hum- 
bled successor of Mohammed yielded a 
reluctant consent. The sultan retired 
with his bride into some of his distant 
abodes, to solemniee the marriage in re- 
jtirement and peace ; but while he was 
arranging the nuptial preparations, the 
hand of dis^th was secretly conveying 
Ilim to the mansions of the grave. . Sud- 
denly was he seized by an alarming naa- 
)ady, and almost as suddenly was he cut 
off. His court .was filled with moum- 
ibgy and Seida returned sorrowing to 
Bagdad/ 

The whole of thft cast was now in a 
state of war ; and many of the couu'- 
tries had changed their raa$ters^ Upon 
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* Al MakiD, p. 271, &$:• ; Abulpharaj. p. 226^ &c. ; 
tit P'Hcrbdk)^ uiri Thogrui Beg. 
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the fell of Nasrasiri^ the Egy pcbui inter*- 
est wa? destroyed at Bagdad; but Mas- 
tansur Billali appters to h^e empioytd 
the troops whkh he had in the eo^t, m 
attemjJting to recover Aleppo, whic^ 
was then included in the territory of ^ 
Hamadipites. About the year icoi 
Lulu Al Carcgihad seized upon Aleppo, 
and the young i«rittce$ who were soflft of 
Seidaldoulah, emir of that city, fled 
to Egypt, and sat under th^ pi^otectiou 
of the caliph. During the agitated ^4te 
of Syria, one of these refugees, Naacral- 
doulah, speared in Kbellion against the 
caliph, his prcrt:ector» 

The ungrateful princp was supporte4 
by a numeroite body of Turkish troopSj^ 
who, by the victories of the Seljucides, 
were moving westward in strong co- 
himns^ notwithstanding the efibrts both 
of the Greeks and Arabians. It was 
probably expected tl^at Mostansur Bii-^ 
lah would have used hi§ interest, and 
employed his armies, to restore Aleppo 
to its rightful Iprd ; but seeiQg that th^ 
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Cdlifrib of Egypt was desirous of recover- 
ing' it for himself, as an ancieqit inli€rit«- 
atge of bis £imily, th« Hamadtnite priuce 
drew the sword, and vowed revenge, 

This young warrior, with a band of 
invaders, entered Egypt, carrying in his 
train aH the desolatiom <rf war. They 
marched^ amid cruelties aod plunder, 
from Cairo to Ale^candna^ and from 
Alexandria to the deivrt of Suez. They 
appear to have foem assisted by intestine 
enemies of th^ itaiie ; md the vizer of 
Egypt's son was foiwid among the re* 
bels, and put to death. So al^ming was 
the progrtefis of the hostile troops, that 
the caliph was surronnded, aod shut up 
in his palace ; but, recovering his Hber'* 
ty, he dispersed the enemy^ ^nd Naza^*^ 
raldoulah, with his brother, iw£Sered the 
t^unishment due to the ungrateful. By 
the death of these princes^ the dy nasty 
of the Hamadinites was totally over- 
thrown. 

The caliph of Egypt had hitherto 
been generally acknowledged in Syria ; 

^3- 
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but the interest of the Seljucides in- 
creased, '^nd that of the Fatimites gave 
way. Some of the Turkish invaders 
again entered Egypt, but were forced to 
retire into Syria.' 

In the meantime, Egypt was again 
oppressed by famine ; for though it was 
the granary of nations^ yet its pro- 
duce sometimes failed, and misery en- 
sued. In Commercial countries^ provi- 
sions, though scarce in one part, may, in 
general, be easily procured in another; 
but Egypt was not accustomed to de- 
pend upon resources in foreign nations; 
and if they had, the long continuation 
of hostilities which had deluged Asia 
and Europe, prevented the fields from 
bearing their natural increase. Pesti- 
lence, the common consequence of 
scarcity, engendered by unwholesome 
fbod^ and cherished by poverty and 
wretchedness, mingled its dreadful ef^ 



i Al Makin, p. 276^ &c.; Deguignes^ torn, h livre 6, et 
line 5 i ec Reaaudot, Hist. Pat. Alex. p.. 453^ &c. 
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jBects ^ith those which the famine bad 
p):odu(Jed. Thus the effects of war, and 
the mUerieis of wane and disease^ excited 
compassion., and presented an > ample 
field for the exercis^ of benevolence. 

M0$tansUr Billyh bl^held the state of 
his country with awe and compassion ; 
and his ; benevolent . mind opened its 
iBtores of pity and beneficence. He ex- 
hausted his treasures^ he disposed of his 
jewels, and he bestowed his flocks and 
his herds, for iUeviating misery, and re^ 
moving distress. : 

We have seen the successors of Mo- 
hammed, in the east, lose their power 
in the lap of indolence, become subject, 
first to tjieir vizers, and then the slave of 
their Emir al Omra ; and the same pro- 
gress of encroachment had some time 
ago begun in Egypt. The prime mi- 
nisters of the Fatimite caliphs were 
gradually tising into power, and render- 
ing the master dependant upon the ser- 
vant. Wearied out with foreign wars^ 
harassed by civil dissensions, and af- 



dieted mth the misery of hi* subjiects. 
the benevolent Mostamur Billah cona<- 
mitted the whole management of public 
af&irs to hi* fevouiite, the tizer Beder 
al Gemel, and retired to the endear- 
ments of private life^ where he indulged 
his literary propensities, and e^rei^d 
his poetic talents. Al Gemel was sel- 
fish and sordid ; h^ oppressed the chris- 
tians by severe taxes ; he dtew riches to 
himself from every source of the em- 
pire; and from the Ethiopians, who 
were connected with the christian 
churches in Egypt, he extorted money 
and valuable presents/ 



i«^ 
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CHAP. IV. 



Tkt imming (tfths cnaadea. . . . Peter the 
IkrmU, . . • JtruMkm fnken iy the ckrisii^ 
mu. . m . XTar^ between the christians ofJe* 
rusalem and the caliphs of Egypt. . . « Mc-^ 
reddin. . . . The Fatimite dynasty destroyed^ 



A. 9« A BOtcAssiKf Ahm£»» tbe second 
1094. -^^ son of Mostansnr Billah, 
wasi raised to the caliphate upou the 
death of his father, and sumamed Mos- 
tali Billah. Historians report, that the 
oldest son, Nezar, had given dfl^ce to 
rfie all-powerful vizer, Beder al Gemel, 
and was therefore passed over in fixing 
a successor for the throne* Abont the 
time that Mostali became caliph of 
Egypt, the most powerful prince* of 
Europe entered into a league m rescnA 
Jerusalem from the MohaxamedMi 
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powers. But, to shew how the way ^s 
paved for the important consequences 
of that combination, we must mark in 
review some preceding transactions, both 
of the European and eastern nations. 

The wide-spreading ,«.)a^er of the 
Moslem kingdoms had long been th4 
terror of other states ; and the empire of 
Constantinople had essentially suffered 
by their proceedings. About the mid- 
dle of the tenth century, when the Mo* 
hammedan empire was torn by factions, 
that of Constantinople began to renew 
its strength ; and, by the successive ef- 
forts ofPhocas andZimisces, its contract- 
ed bounds were enlarged. The island 
of Crete was subdued, and a victorious 
course begun through Syria, and con- 
tinued until it reached ihe eastern bank 
of the Euphrates. 

The Normans, who had found their 
way into Italy, travelled onward through 
thos/e regions, in hostile array; an(|^ by a 
chain of fortunate adventures, assisted 
t^he Greeks to recover Sicily frotn the 
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Mohammedan powers. Dissatisfied with 
the divilion which the Greek general 
made of the spoils^ the Normans re- 
turned in disgust, successfully iiivaded 
Apulia; and, in conjundlion with the 
pope, attempted to expel the Greeks 
from Italy. 

At this critical period, Robert, the 
Norman, displayed his martial abilities, 
and, on account of his discretion, he was 
surnamed Guiscard, which signifies, the 
wise or discerning. Pope Nicholas, 11. 
created him duke of Apulia and Ca« 
labria, investing him, at the same time, 
with a right to retain and possess 
whatever he could conquer in Sicily or 
the Italian states. 

A. D. 1 060. — ^Roger, the youngest 
brother of Robert Guiscard, burst at 
once from obscurity, and spread around 
him the dazzling splendour of genius, 
courage, and success. Sicily had again 
reverted into the power of the Mohan^ 
medans; and, in remembrance of what 
the Normans had formerly done in that 
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island^ And hot;^ tbey had been ttottd 
by the Greekn, he was desirous of getting 
into his possession what his &milj had 
unjustly lost* Therefore, toward that 
island he directed his hostile vieivs ; but 
it was not tUl the ex|iiration of many 
years that he became completely mastef 
of Sicily. Several islands in the Medi-> 
terranean sea yielded to the arms and 
fame of this conqueror ; and he even 
became the terror of Constantinople it<- 
self; but amid his successes and por^ 
suits of ambition, he was seized with a 
violent distemper, which proved soon 
fatal* 

About this time the whole regLon 
between Italy and Jerusalem was hos« 
tile to the western christians ; and the 
city of Zion w» then in the power of 
the Turks* The scene where Christ 
suffered, and the tomb where our Lord 
lay, excited an early interest in the foi^ 
lowers of Jesfus; and many of tfaetii 



* Abulpberajb p. 142; et Anna!. Baroni. A. D* 1590? 
Itc. 
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went in pilgijxinage lo the H{)ly land. 
Slit what \vis M the fim only ;an obj^t 
of xeverexice apd Ceding was At length 
co&sidered as a duty. When Goi^tan- 
tine the Great became a christito, the 
city of Jerusalem belonged to the em*r 
pire of Rome ; and tho^e who wtnt to 
that holy city fi>€ind protection aiid easy 
access* , But the city ot Jetuisalem, we 
have found) was taken by the Saracens; 
and then the pilgrims were exposed to 
f^xatimi« and dangers, Bigotted as the 
Mohammedans were to the religion of 
their prophet, they did not fbibid the 
chriMtans to visit the Holy land ; but 
they imposed a tr ibute> and granted a 
tidlen permission. The path in which 
the pilgrims trode was thus a way through 
a land of strangers ; and the people 
among whom they sojourned were hos- 
tile to the religion trf* Jesus. Feuds often 
sprimg up, and the christians frequently 
suflfered. 

Al Rashid, who was tbe friend ond 
ally of Charlemagne, permitted not only 
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die subjects of that prince, but the chris- 
tians in general^ to visit in safety the 
Holy land^ He even granted them li-p 
jDerty to build houses of reception, for 
their aiccommodation and comfort at 
Jerusalem. But the^e princes were un^ 
jivoidably carried down the common 
stream of tim^, and others swayed their 
sceptres with less great|ie$s of mind and 
mutual esteem. Some Italian merchants 
of Amalphi procured leave from Mos- 
tansur Billah, the caliph of Egypt, to 
make favourable arrangements at Jeru* 
salem for the contort pf their country-f 
men, and even to build a church in the 
Holy city.* But^ in the process of tiqae, 
the Turks over-ran the Moslem empire 
pf Bagdad, and^ seizing upon Palestine^ 
took Jerusaleni from the Fatimites, and 
drove them from the Holy city. 

A journey into distant regions is al« 
•^ays perilous \ but the way from Europe 



A WiO. Tttcmis^ lib. ii, c. 6 ]^ et Jacob* de Obriatqi| 
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tp Jerusalem became peculktly danger-? 
ous. hi the loosely-governed provinces 
qf the Mohammedan empire, christian 
travellers were exposed to danger ; but: 
under the rude and unsettled govern^ 
ment of the Turks, the pilgrims were 
not uncommonly plundered, and some*- 
times put to death. Those who arrived 
at Jerusalem, after a variety of suffer- 
ings, were destitute, and naked, and had 
not the means of finding access to the 
-jsepulchre of Jesus. There was a "price 
to be paid, and thejr had nothing to of- 
fer. They were within the precincts of 
Jerusalem ; but without money they 
were precluded from the place which 
was the object of their desire. 

To be on the very verge of the aa- 
pred rock, and yet to be excluded froni 
approaching it, filled them with distress. 
Disappointed and miserable, they felt 
all the anguish of despair, and their feel- 
ings were heightened by the unrelent- 
ing conduct of their foes. Such was 
(he general situation of the christians^ 



both of the e&st and the we9t ; and their 
were deeply agticted for Mount Calvarjr, 
which ^as poatsess^d, and uore^ded^ by 
the followers of Mohammed/ 
. A, j>. 1 095 — ^Peter of Amiras, in the 
province of Picardy , wa« brought up to 
arms, under the <;ount3 of Boulogne ; 
but he exchanged the dip (3f war for the 
stillness of a hermitage ; aodi to com^ 
plete hiis; religious conduct, he went in 
pilgrimage to the city of Jerusalem* 
What he ^uflfered on his journey, his- 
torians do not relate; but he saw the 
abject situation of the Holy land, and 
felt indignant. He opened the sorrows 
of his heart to Simeon» the pious patri* 
arch ; but no redress was to be found 
' Bnt I,' said Peter, * will raise the warlike 
nations of Eur <^, and deliver the Holy 
city/ 

. With letters of introduction from Si* 
meon he hastened to JBari. and kissed 



•«<«■ 



' M. De Vcrtot. Hist, des Cheval Hospit. &c. A Piris, 
A*D* 1^16, 6vo, torn* 1, Ifvrci. ^ 
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the feet of the' pope. Peter the her-* 
tilit was imiW of stature, aiid his per- 
son, which teas tiatdraUy thin, had be* 
dome vaovt nteagre by anxiety and fast- 
ing. By contetnplation, his penetrating 
eye had acquired a Httle languor ; hiA 
feet weft bar6, and his head without 2I 
cohering ; his body was clothed with a 
eoarse garment; and he wore a massy 
crucifix. He entered a palace with z§ 
little ceremony as a cottage; for the 
heavenly ciiuse rendered him bold. 

He was naturally ready of utteirance^ 
and the raptxurous embtiorts of his mind 
ix^de him more thin eloquent. The 
hand of liberality was opened to blessi 
him ; but he gave in t^harity what ht 
received in alms. His whole figure waa. 
stf iking } hk language impressive ; kid 
ttiultittides: fioeked to behold and list^; 
Hi^ $;ghi prodiii^d in others the senti-^ 
ments which he felt ; and his tears ci 
bitterness commanded the sympathetic 
stream of sorrow. The pope summon* 
ed councils to raise a combinatipu far 

FoLIL K 
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delivering the Holy land ,; and the gen- 
eral cry was death or victory.** 

The progress of the Turks was alarm- 
ing to the court of Constantinople ; and 
their threatening attitude, on the Asia- 
tic side of the Bosphorus,. made the Gre- 
cians forget the inroads of the Normans, 
and wish for the aid of the western na- 
tions. The emperor of Constantinople 
was stirred up to join the vast prepara- 
tiqns which the pope had excited, and 
to aid the other christian nations in sub- 
duing the Turksi. A great crusade was 
tiow in the act of forming ; and^ though, 
the sovereigns of Europe did not join 
in: person, yet many royal iiames and 
noble champions were inscribed in the 
sacred roll. 

; At the council of Clermont, A* D. 
1096, the 15'^ of August ensuing was 
fixed as the day of departing for Jeru- 
l!^lem. In th^ vast crowds assembled. 



if ■ 



^ Will. Tyrensis, lib. 1, c» i x ; and Albert. Aquensis, 
lib* i, c- ff| &c. 
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some were stimulated by evident zeal, 
and others by licentious views. A con- 
^derable number refused to wait the 
specified time, and, under the guidance 
of Peter the hermit, they directed their 
course toward Judea. Though their con- 
duct had been ever so regular, yet, nu- 
merous and voracious like the locusts, 
they must have eaten and destroyed 
every thing on their way. But the alarm 
was heightened by their disorderly con* 
duct ; and, in the countries through 
which they passed, the hand of violence 
was lifted up against them. 

The emperor of Constantinople bad 
solicited their aid, and therefore was 
bound to treat them as friends ; but 
they violated the laws of hospitality, and 
he prudently persuaded them to cross^ 
the Bosphorus. On the Asiatic shore 
they became impatient for {dunder, and 
when the whole multitude were muJtin- 
ous, Peter the hermit quitted the camp, 
and returned to Constantinople. Over- 
awed by no superior power ; rnidcr the 

R*2 
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autborii;y of n^ reguUr (;omma{i4 ; '^UQ^S 
ill prwided with tbi^s necemryN for , 
tbexn, tb^ fushe(i>in d^pair» (owa^d the 
Turkish troops; and, ii* the l?our of. 
batiks ; suffered b j imprudisQC^ aad J^^ 
directed courage.^ On the plaanst pf. 
Nice, lauititudea. of christian adwntuf*. 
ers sujScred * death.; without a single ad^ 
wtgge gjiined. 

, At the tifjie. aijijpqiBflqcf, the prJAces. 
qii4 xaqi(e- rega^r tsopfsi <fi the crv^s^e: 
l^f^gaa. t|ie|f ^i^rc^, ai^ .^iTpcted -theit 
«mte-.\?ith^Jl..fc j?rud«nG6 which- wisr 
dom or expe(^t^- ^Ojuld . devise i ye& 
^Ui; it -w/jS:.a.?e?jr9l^ pf.jdijikCU^ty «nd 
daogei^. > Th^ ^yided . theoqsel^es iota 
^jfies,«ft$| spqIj^ 4iS9r^i:* K^fcd^ fpr the! 

disqvu^t^^^ ^iKt^rof .6kxivi9.. . ; 
Hft wgt *wt;i|Pfiraritf[(tf tl» resjks$ 

cm who* ;;a»d h(« wi««ot?:witliprit'fea«> 



that tJiechftr^s.df Jiisc&pkal ihight in- 
dufce'jetiem W^ibrget the^eliveriac* t>f 
Jftrtisftleni, md iif dkie theit^ to fewk'att 
abbcfe .'ill the • enst^sa'ti 'ettijpive, Bohe- 
ffionS, the 60ft df Riberf Ouiscard; whd 
Sjad fot-rtierly invaded the''d<)toinio^^ of 
Alexias, was not alone in proposing the 
Vtty ttieastire which thtf tmpefor ap* 
prehended; but he did not ttieet with 
general'^upport ; and Alexius artfully 
|>reviiled upon theta also to pass the 
iBospiK)ru&; . ' ' 

Notwithstanding the losses which had 
been sustained, this division of the forces, 
•when mustered in Bithynia, amounted 
to 700,000 men; The principality of 
Rum,* extending from the Hellespont 

. ^ Aocoidiiig tp sotee of ^e •Ori^a^^ writer%«tbe name 
£.oum, or Rum, which means RomaiH i& applied to all 
those countries which liad been held in successfofi by the 
Jl^fciaa'aBd Greek elnperdifs^' and^ hf the 'Hilkied .geo- 
'S^i^^i ^Utfopein gener^Jls'dfiia|ninat«d Rdrnj bvt 
It seems to have been more properly confined tb that 
{nincfpality aftenrards formed hy Soliman the Turk, 
which reached fronj the Bostphojrus to the confines of Sy- 
ria. DUerbclot, titre R'oum j ct CaHtimir, title Mo- 
hammed I5 M. Deguighes, tomii,livrc rt. 
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tQ the iKirders qf Syria, then belonged 
to a prince of the Seljucides^ snd the 
celebrated Nice vtsis its capital. There 
the army of the crusade opened a re- 
gular siege ; the city was tal^en ; but, by 
the protectiqn qf Alexius, the victory 
yras conducted with discretion. Among 
the successes ^hich attended thfs arnfis 
of the crusade* Bald^yin 4e Boijrg ac- 
cepted an iniritatipij to assist the goyerr 
nor of Edessa ; and there, upon the 
ruins of his employer, he founded a 
principality, y^hjch lasted papre than fifty 
years.? 

The army of the crusades pyshec} on- 
ward into the interior of the country, 
and left the Greek emperpr in possession 
of Nice. "VVhile the Turks were called 
from the sea-coast, to follow the stand- 
ard of their leader, Alexius enlarged 
his boundaries on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, that he might keep his east- 



/ 



J» Albert. Aquens. lib* i ; Will. Tyr. lib. i, ct alios 
script, in gest* Del per Francos. 
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era enemies at a distance from Constan- 
tinople. He neglected his engagements 
in the crusade^ to provide for the peace 
and safety of His own empire. Upon 
the 21 " of'Octoberio97, the champions 
of the Hoiy land invested Antioch, 
Often had it been taken ; many revolu- 
tions had it undergone; and much of 
its ancient glory had. it lost ; yet still, 
by its walls, and fortifications, Antioch 
was a place of strength. But, after a 
powerful resistance, the city was taken, 
and Bohemond was left tq govern it. As 
if the armies ofi the crusade had for- 
gotten their purpose in leaving Europe, 
they lingered, and rioted long among 
the spoils of Syria. After various reso- 
lutions and changes of sentiment, they 
began their march toward Jerusalem, on 
the I3'\ of May, A. D. 1099:; arrived 
within sight of the city on the 7!** of 
the following month ; and, after a siege 
of about forty days, Godfrey de Bouilr 
lojQ stpod victorious Upon its walls^ 



About 460 yettt had eUipsed since 
the Saracens wrested Jerusalem from the 
christians ^ it wz^ more< than, twenty years 
since the Turks had taken it from the 
Arabians^ and the Fatimite caliphs of 
Egypt had of late regained it fronts the 
Turks- When the crusaders entered 
the city, they ^read general devastation 
throughput ; and the scenes of carnage 
were dreadful. Revenge, for what chris- 
tians had suffered, assumed extefiAinat- 
ing forms ; and the professed disciples 
of him who btoke not the bruised reed, 
•committed every violence, and were deaf 
to the voice of mercy. Weary with 
slaughter, they tuiived to the tomb of 
Jesus; fell prostrate before the sacred 
place ; and the hands which were yet 
polluted with gc^re they lifted iii tfdora^* 
tion towards heaven# But the emotions 
which they thus felt, and the prayers 
which they thus presented, could not be 
tKilomed with humility^ benevoleiice,^nd 
true devotion. They must have been 
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blended with the unhallowed affections 
of a &roci0U8 s{»rit/ 

Godfrey de Bouillon was unanimous- 
iy eleaed to preiside over the city ; and 
he might have been dignified with the 
highest titles of honour, but he refused 
to wear ^. crown of royalty where his 
master^ Jesus, had been insulted with 
one ' of thorns. While the christians 
were carrying^ on the siege of Antioch, 
jhe caliph of Egypt attempted to divert 
their hostile , views from Jerusalem, by 
promising them protection and Irde ac« 
pess to the holy sepulchre- It was the, 
cruelties which the Turks exercised to- 
ward the christians which sounded the 
alarm through Europe^ and made num^ 
beh £ock to the standard of the cross. 
, But as these ferocious t enemies w^r^ 
again driven from JerusaUm^ by the Fa* 
timites, the Mohammedans of Egypt 



^ Al Makin^ p. 293 ; et Ab\ilpharaj. p. 24^ ; ct WiH. 
Tyrcnsis, lib. vSi, passim. 
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encouraged a hope that their assurances 
of friendship would satisfy the christians, 
and prevent them from attacking the 
city of Jerusalem. As the Fatimitcs 
were struggling against the Turks in 
Syria, they discovered unequivocal sa- 
tisfaction, that their enemies, the Sel- 
jucides, were checked in their progress, 
and had met with defeats by the chris- 
tiarn armies^ They even hoptd to have 
the European adventurers ranked among 
the number of their allies ; but the spi- 
rit of chivalry was in its highest tone, 
and no infidel, whether Saracen or Turk, 
must possess the Holy land. As soon as 
those sentiments were known at Grand 
Cairo, an army marched from Egypt to 
assist in defending Jerusalem ; but be* 
fore it arrived, the christians had taken 
the city ; and, having made the neces- 
sary arrangements for its order and de- 
fence, the governor, Godfrey, de Bouil- 
lon, went out with his soldiers, met the 
Egyptian forces at Ashkelon, and thougji 
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they were great in number, yet the 
christians were victorious/ 
. The persecutions and afflictions which 
the christians had suffered from the Ara- 
biansy as well as the Turks, had not 
taught them the exercise of moderation 
^nd forbearance. A Latin patriarch was 
chosen at Jerusalem, and the Greek and 
Jacobite christians differing from him 
in sentiment were not allowed to visit 
the sepulchre of Jesus. But though re- 
ligious zeal contracted the bounds of 
brotherly love, yet compassion to the 
gfflicted adorned the character of God<- 
frey de Bouillon. The sick and wound«» 
ed were peculiarly objects of his care ; 
mid fipding that qnq of those houses 
of charity ^d beneficence, which had 
formerly been erected by permission of 
the Mohammedans, was dedicated to S\ 
John the almoQer, whose charities had 
been coospipuous ip the Syrian and 
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^ Will. Tyr. lib. iv, c. 24; et lib. ix, c. to, &c« ; et 
Renaudot. Hist. Fat. Alex. p. 478. 



other-churches, he ^tabli$hed a tieli^ 
gious order for the ^ertis^e of comp&sw 
sion, and he denominated the members 
of that institution the Hospitallers of S*. 
John. Many persons of note zealously 
joined this order, though numbers return- 
ed home to *enjoy, among their friends^ 
the honours of the crasade.* Gerard, 
«rho had been illustrious for hi& acts of 
ftiercy to the afflicted pilgrims, was 
chosen superior of the order ; and m 
popular >;^as the institution, that, in a 
short time, there was riot a kingdom oi 
£urope where kAds and money were 
not devoted to the Service of the hos- 
pitallers.* ' ' : 

A. D. iioi. — About two yeanj aftef 
the taking of Jerusalem by the army erf 
the crusaders^ Mostali Billah, the caliph 
of £gypt> died ; and his scm, Abu Ali 
Mansur, was called to thfe tbronfe, by the 
name of .Amer 3Khcamillah. Afda!, 



*^ Jacob. ^eVitfiaco, ci 64 ; M, Vcrtot, tofti. i, liv. i ; 
ct Renaudot. Hist. Pet* jp. 479* 



who had beeii TkeriH the hte mgn^ 
wascontixraed m office^ td take the charge 
of t^oit^c a&irs ; for Amer Biheamillah 
vi^as bat. fiiFe years of age when he was 
declared caltph« His umrle Berar at^ 
tempted to seize the reins of goTern- 
uaem, apd dethrone the: young caHph« 
For this purpose he fled to Alexandria^ 
>vhieh was still . a place , c£ strengdx^ 
thoi^gb ne^eeted by the courts and. fil- 
ing into decay. It |;kad several tinws of 
bte: \)€icti the ndiying point of the dis<^ 
aflisct^ and rebeU^us ; ;b^ as they had 
uniformly been suppreissed, so Serac was 
taken and disappointed in his.Tiews. 

A. p^ iioo.-*-Before the death of the 
late Egyptian caliph, Godfrer, the .go^ 
vernor of Jerusalem, tinder theprcssnre 
of anxiety and. disease, sunk into the 
grave; and Baldwin, the prince of £des« 
sa, succeeded to the govermnentc of Jo- 
ruaalem* The reign of the. new kmg 
lasted about eighteen years^ and he Con^ 
siderably increased the European settle- 
ments in Syria. The caliph Amer Bih« 
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camillah and he were obstinate rivah in 
attempting to extend the boundaries of 
their respective governments. But Bald- 
win was carried oflfby a dysentery, which, 
as some affirm, was occasioned by swim* 
ming across the river Nile in an un&vour- 
able season, when he was conducting an 
army in£gypt;and his cousin, Baldwin 11, 
succeeded to the crown of Jerusalem.^ 

A. n. 1 1 23.-— In the meantime, Amer, 
the caliph of Egypt, made some success- 
ful efforts in the interior of Syria, and 
then laid siege to Joppa, or Jafia, both 
by sea and land. This town was in 
possession of the christians; but Bald- 
win, king^of Jerusalem, was then a pri- 
soner of war among the Turks ; and the 
captivity of this prince paralized the ex- 
ertions of the whole kingdom. But, 
even in this situation of dismay, the Fa- 
timites were not successful in their at- 
temjpts. £u(lace Garnier, lord of Sidon 
and Cassaria, had also been appointed 

• ^ Abulpharaj* p. 148. % 
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constable of Palestine; and, though then 
bending under the weight of years, he 
collected a body of troops, and repulsed 
the Egyptians. When the army fled, 
the ships set sail, and directed their 
course for the port of Alexandria ; but 
they were met and vanquished by Hen- 
ry, doge of Venice; and, soon after this 
delivery of Jaflfa, the king of Jerusalem 
was i&eed from bondage.' 

Several gentlemen of consequence in 
France visited the Holy land ; and, being 
moved by the dangers to which the 
pilgrims were still exposed on their 
journey to Jerusalem, were desirous of 
forming a military order for protecting 
the pious travellers. By the approba* 
tion of Pope Honorius II, the order was 
established ; and, having lodged at first* 
near the place tvhere the temple of Je- 
rusalem stood, the knights were dis- 
tinguished by the name of Templars. 



• Abulpharaj, p. 25O; Will. Tyr, lib. 12, ijj <t 
Vcftot, torn. I, livrc i. 
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These kn^ht;' soon became more po«« 
polar, in thac age of chivalry, than those 
of S^ John, becauffi the duty of the 
former was |mrely of a military nature ; 
whereas the knights of &^ John, though 
likewise champions in the field of bat-* 
tle^ were also bounds by the rules of 
their order, to attend the hospitals,' and 
perform the humble butbehevoknt of^ 
fice of visiting the sick, and admixust€r<« 
ing to their comlcMrt.^ 

A«& i i^cl^AbuImaimum, the grand-^ 
son c^ a former caliph, Mostansur Bil-» 
lah, directed bis eye toward the throne 
of Egypt, which had become vncant by 
the murder of] his cousin Bihcunillah. 
Bolt M the widow of the late caliph was 
left with child by her husband, the peo-, 
pie suspended the ackiiowledging of a 
ncjw sovereign, till it should appear 
whether dr not an heir would be born in 
the house of Amer Bibcaniilkh! The 
lady in due time was delivered;, but the 
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child was a daughter; and Maimun 
was received upon the throne by the 
surname of Hafedah Ledinillah, 

Abu Ahmed, who was then vizer of 
Egypt, aspired also to the throne ; and 
the caliph experienced some resistance 
from him in the first efforts of his so- 
vereign authority. But Abu Ahmed 
was degraded from his of&ce, aijd, amid 
some changes and difficulties^ Barham, 
a man of knowledge and worth, was 
raised to the dignity of vizen The 
enmity which had long been discover- 
ed toward the christians, was consider- 
ably exasperated by the progress of the 
trusades, and the jarring interests which 
subsisted between the European adven- 
turers and the caliphs of Egypt. Either 
because Barham had an affection for the 
christians, or because he was more mo- 
.derate and hunxane than some of his late 
predecessors, he was accused of being 
a traitor to the state ; and the caliph 
found it necessary to remove him from 
office, and appoint Redwan in his stead. 

Vol. II. ^S 
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Barham retired from court, and, with- 
his adherents, hastened to Upper Egypt, 
where his brother was intrusted with 
the government of a province; buty 
fearful of his power and designs, his 
enemies were swifter in their course than 
he, and, upon arriving at the end of 
his journey, he found that his brother 
had unexpectedly been put to deaths 
Depressed in mind, and disappointed of 
an asylum in the house of a friend, he 
entered a monastery, and abandoned the 
world* The christians had long been 
suffering injuries in Egypt ; and, as Bar- 
ham was discarded for lifting up the 
shield of their defence, the measure of 
their sorrows was now full. Redwan 
displaced them from every station of 
honour or trust ; destroyed that part of 
Grand Cairo where they chiefly resided ; 
threw down their churches ; and involv- 
ed the whole body in distress. 

So much power had the vizer of 
Egypt now acquired, that as formerly 
those of Bagdad, so now the vizer at 



i 
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Cairo, was saluted with the title of kingi 
His tyranny produced disgust, his power 
excited envy, and these, iti combination 
with his new title, exposed him to dan^ 
ger. Seeing a storm gathering, he re- 
tired into Syria to avoid the meditated 
blow ; and to acquire political as well Ri 
military strength* 

The Egyptian caliphs had a numer- 
ous body of soldiers in Ashkelon, which 
was on the borders of the Holy land, and 
the key between that- country and Egypt* 

Redwan, the discarded viierof Egypt, 
expected that his influence would be 
sufficient to secure the Egyptian soldiers 
in Syria, and, in the weak state of go- 
vernment at Jerusalem, to make suc- 
cessful exertions in Palestine ; but hav* 
ing beeh baffled in his attempts where 
he expeded so much success, he retum- 
to Egypt. He entered the country with 
a collliderable number of troops, but, 
after some inefFedual attempts to obtain 
p<Jwer, he was obliged to cast himself on 

S2 
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the mercy of the caliph ; and Hafedah 
treated him with dignified generosity. 

It has been asserted, that, during the re- 
volt of Redwan, Barham was recalled 
to court, where he lived in the sunshine 
of favour ; but, knowing the danger of 
power in an unsettled government, he 
refused to accept an ostensible situation, 
though in private he supported the ca- 
liph by his friendship and advice. From 
this time forward Hafedah appointed no 
vizer, but directed the affairs of state 
by his own immediate command. Cle- 
mency and justice marked his conduct; 
peace and harmony reigned within his 
borders. He restored to the Jacobite 
christians those privileges which re- 
peated violences had takeii away, and 
enabled them to rebuild those churches 
which their enemies had destroyed/ 

The Albuna, or chief ecclesiastic, of 
Ethiopia, had uniformly been ordained 
at Alexandria ; -and was connected with 

f Abulpharaj. p. 250 ; ct Renaudot. p. 503. 
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the patriarch of that city. The Albuna 
was positively enjoined not to have more 
than seven bishops in Abyssinia ; for if 
they amounted to a certain number, 
they might ordain a metropolitan, or 
even a patriarch, and become indepen- 
dent of the church of Egypt. The king 
of Ethiopia commanded Michael, the 
Abyssinian Albuna, to ordain an addi- 
tional number of bishops ; but that ec- 
clesiastic, faithful to his mother church, 
and stedfast in the vows which he had 
made, firmly declared to the sovereign, 
that he was not at liberty to comply 
with the injunction, unless permission 
were obtained from, the patriarch of 
Alexandria. A deputation therefore 
arrived from Ethiopia to. obtain the 
consent both of the caliph of Egypt, 
and the patriarch of Alexandria. Ha- 
fedah manifested a willingness to grant 
the request ; but it was shewn by Ga- 
briel the patriarch, that Ethiopia would 
soon become hostile to Egypt, if no re- 
ligious bond of connection subsisted be- 
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tween them. The reason assigned by 
the patriarch was satisfactory to Hafe- 
dah ; and the church of Ethiopia con- 
tinued to be dependent on the churcb 
of E ypt. 

When Redwan submitted to the ca-? 
liph, he was not exposed to the pu-r 
nishment which treason deserved ; but, 
to prevent renewed attempts from 
his restless ambition, he was cast into 
confinement. While every thing was 
quiet throughout the realm, and the 
strictness of suspicion removed, Redwan 
was either restored to liberty, or escaped 
secretly from confinement, and appear- 
ed again with a formidable body of re- 
bels. But, owing to the insubordina- 
tion of an intractible ^d profligate 
multitude, commotions frequently oc- 
curred in Egypt; and, in a tumult 
. among his followers, Redwan was put to 
death, and the caliph was delivered from 
a restless enemy.** 



I Renaudot^ Hist. Pat. p. 510, &c. 
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A. D. 1 1 49. — Hafedah Ledinillah hav- 
ing finished a reign of twenty years, 
died at the age of eighty; and was 
succeeded by his son Ishmael, under the 
name of Dhaher Billah. He raised to 
the office of vizer Nojmoddin, who had 
been his father's favourite ; but Ali Ben 
Sciar, the governor of Ale;candrla, was , 
anxious to obtain that station ; and, un- 
der the influence of disappointment, he 
marched to Grand Cairo, and com- 
manded the young king to depose the 
vizen- Dhaher was but in the eighteenth 
year of his age, and was induceci, through 
fear, to gratify the ambition of Ah ; 
and Nojmoddin,, in attempting to resent 
the injury which he had sustained, fell 
a sacrifice to the power and designs of 
his rival. The new vizer had forced 
himself into office contrary to the incli- 
nation of the caliph ; and Naser, who 
was a favourite of the young prince, 
thrust down Ali from his usurped dig- 
nity, and placed his own father Abbas 

on that important station. 

« 

4 
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But the caliph was unfortunate on 
every side, for the new vizer plotted 
the destruction, and accomplished the 
death of the prince himself. The ca- 
liph was invited to the vizer's house; but, 
while lost in the pleasures of a banquet, 
and indulging in the joys of society, he 
and his attending courtiers were put to 
death. The vizer Abbas had obtained 
his office by the influence which his son 
Naser had with the caliph ; and Abbas 
attempted to vindicate his ingratitude 
to the young prince, by alleging, that 
he had made unnatural proposals to his 
son, and that the character of Naser 
had been injured by the intimacy which 
subsisted between him and Dhaher. But 
it is more probable, that the object he 
had in view was to acquire additional 
power, by shaking off the restraints of an 
active prince, and ejijoying the uncon-^ 
trouled authority of an infant reign. 
In qopfirmation of this idea, the succes- 
sor was but a child ; and if the vizer's 
view had not been aggrandisement, he 
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would have withdrawn from court, and 
resigned his office. It was his duty to 
have^ separated his son from the influ- 
ence of the caliph, and left Dhaher to 
the effects of his own conduct, rather 
than to have stained his hands in guilt, 
and brought infamy upon his own 
head. 

An embassy had lately been sent to 
Europe to solicit another crusade ; for 
all Syria was agitated by the power of 
the Saracens and Turks. At the court of 
the Seljucides, the principal officers and 
generals rose to so much power, that 
they were denominated Atabecs, or go- 
vernors of the prince. The family of 
Acsancar became powerful at Mossul 
and Aleppo, and were at this time ter- 
rible by their influence and success. 
The famous S^ Bernard, who, in the 
cell of a recluse, was listened to as a pro- 
phet, recommended a numerous and 
well-appointed crusade. By this, opinion 
he gratified Pope Eugenius III and 
the general spirit of the christians 
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in Europe. Louis VII of France, and 
Conrad III of Cxermany, received the 
blessing of Bernard ; and» having drawn 
together a vast multitude of attendants, 
marched toward Jerusalem. Eleanora, 
the queen of France^ followed her lord ; 
and many females joined the train. 

A variety of- discouragements befel 
them by the way; and the deceitful 
conduct of Manuel Comnenus, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, threw Conrad 
into distress, and exposed his army to 
many evils. After various toils and 
dkistew, Loms and Conrad met at Je- 
rusalem, and embraced with the mingl* 
ed tears of |oy and sorrow. They at- 
tempted the siege of Damascus, but 
their remaining troops were unfit for 
action;, treachery appeared in the army ; 
and the royal commanders returned to 
Europe with shame and disappoint- 
ment. 

A. D, II 53 ^These transactions em- 
boldened the enemies of Europe, and 
the condition of Syria was every day 
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more precarious^ and fraught with dan- 
ger. Jerusalem was assailed by the Sa- 
racens ; but the invaders were driven 
back^ and Baldwin the king opened an 
oflfensivc war against the Mohammedans, 
aiid laid siege to Ashkelon. That an- 
cient city was of considerable extent, 
and strongly defended hj walls and bul- 
warks. It had outworks to prevent, or 
retard a near approach ;' and the whole 
was of a semicircular form^ having the 
sea-shore for its diameter, Baldwin, 
though young, conducted the siege with 
much address; and the town was de- 
feacided with courage and skill. When, 
therefore, the christians gained a foot of 
ground, they gained it through peril 
and blood ; and frequently it happened, 
that what they gained to-day they lost 
before the appearing of to-iliorrow^s sun. 
Five months had the hostile parties^ 
striven in equal conflict, when a numer- 
ous fleet from Egypt arrived, with arms 
and provisions. The christians, who 
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had only a few gallies, durst not try the 
issue with so powerful a force, but re- 
tired quickly, to avoid danger and de- 
struction. Thus the besieged were ani- 
mated in their defence, and those who 
invested the town were ready to des- 
pond. To abandon the siege, and re- 
turn to Jerusalem, were the prevailing 
sentiments of the christian army ; but 
the grand master of the knights of S\ 
John spumed at the proposal, and im- 
mediately the knights clashed their ar- 
mour in defiance. 

In this honourable resolution they 
were supported by the patriarch of Je- 
rusalem ; and the army were inspired 
with a spirit of perseverance. Every 
day the attack and the defence became 
more bloody ; quarter was neither asked 
nor given. The whole warlike engines 
of the siege were employed, and multi- 
tudes on both sides were swept into de- 
struction. Long did the fierceness of 
the siege continue, till, upon the 1 2"^ of 
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August 1154,** a treaty was executed, 
which left the christians in possession of 
Ashkelon. The fame of this conquest 
raised the honour of the knights ; and 
many privileges were conferred upon 
the religious orders who fought in de- 
fence of the Holy land/ 

A. D. 1 1 54. — It has already been ob^ 
served, that the heir to the caliphate of 
Egypt was but a child; and we find 
that Abbas the vizer brought him from 
the women's apartments in the sera- 
•glio, and placed him on the throne. To 
his name, Abulcasem, was added Fa3rez 
Benasrillah ; but the young caliph, only 
five years old, was unfit to manage the 
important concerns of the kingdom; 
and therefore the ambitious vizer was 
gratified with the uncontrouled direc- 
tion of pi^blic affairSt 



oSomc fayA. D. 1153. 

P Abulpharaj. p, 257 ; Will.Tyr. lib. xvii, c. 26, &c. ; 
M. Vcrtot. torn, i, livre i 5 et M. D'Hcrbclot, titrc Hafc- 
dah LediniUah. ^ 
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His aspiring views made him reign 
with presumption, and his conscious 
guilt rendered him tyrannical* Soon 
did he become odious to the people ; and 
the odium was increased by the prevail- 
ing opinion » that he had murdered the 
preceding caliph, Talay Ben Zaric, the 
commander in chief of the armies, was 
loudly called upon to vindicate the cause 
of innocent blood. The ladies of the 
court cried for vengeance-; and, tearing 
off their hair, they sent it to the gene- 
xal as a memorial of sorrow, and a sti- 
mulus to inquiry and punishment. 

It was a hazardous experiment to 
draw the sword against the vizer, before 
whom every authority of the state bow- 
ed ; but Talay felt the service which 
was due to his country ; and apprehen- 
sive, or perhaps aware of the vizer's 
guilt, he collected his troops, and 
marched toward the palace. The oc- 
casion was momentous : Abbas saw his 
danger, and fled into Syria ; but was 
there overtaken by the hand of ven- 
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geance^ and suffered death. His son 
Naser was brought back to Grand Cairo, 
and died in the midst of torments. 

It is presumed that Talay*s conduct 
was not altogether free from selfish 
views ; for, upon the death of Abbas, he 
was constituted vizer, and assinned 
high authority in the state. The power 
of the Fatimite caliphs was still more 
and more giving way to that of their 
vizers j and the ambition of Talay, dur- 
ing a weak reign, grasped, and exercised, 
almost the whole prerogatives of the 
state.* 

A. D. 1 1 60. — After a reign of little 
more than six years, the throne became 
vacant by the death of Fayez, and Ab- 
dallah, the grandson of Hafedah, was in- 
vited to the government, by the name of 
Aded Ledinillah'. One of the first events 
which happened in this reign, was the 
death of the vizer Talay Ben Zaric. He 



b Abulphrijaius, p. 25 7» 8cc. 
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was assassinated by some hired ruffians' 
and having suspected the caliph of 
forming the plot, he upbraided him 
with the deed. Conscious of" his own 
integrity, Aded Ledinillah maintained 
his innocence; and, finding that his 
aunt had been accessory to the murder, 
he committed her to the disposal of the 
dying vizer, and she was instantly be- 
headed. 

Death was undoubtedly the portion 
which she deserved ; but we are some- 
what moved at finding revenge in the 
breast of" a dying man. Example might 
be useful to the living, and necessary 
for the order of society ; but mercy 
and forgiveness would have been proper 
and amiable in the departing viier, who, 
with all his sins upon his own head, was 
taking the last step, which was to sepa- 
rate him from the world, and place him 
before his judge. Having obtained, from 
the timid and over-awed caliph, the sue* 
cession of the vizerate for his son, Ta* 
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lay surraidered his life into the hands 
of him who gave it. 

Of all the governors who then pre- 
sided over the diflterent provinces of 
Egypt, Shawer was recommended, by 
the late vizer to his son, as the most 
prudent and worthy of confidence ; but^ 
in the unsettled condition of the king-" 
dom, Shawer was treated with ingrati-^ 
tude, and, feeling indignant, he burst 
out into rebellion. The young vizer 
fled from his approach, and Shawer 
seized upon the reins of government. 
The caliph was little regarded, for, at 
this period of the Fatimite dynasty, 
the vizers of Egypt had not the name» 
but they possessed the absolute authority 
of the Emir al Omra at the court of 
Bagdad. The appellation of vizer, or 
prime minister, was not sufficiently dig-^* 
nified for the extent of their acquired 
powers ; and therefore the vizers of 
Egypt now assumed the name of sultan^ 
which signifies lord, signior, or king. 
Scarcely had Shawer laid himself 
Fol. 11. T 
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down on the couch of state, vrhen the 
din of arms roused him to action. Darg- 
ham, an officer of high rank in the 
army, saw the disturbed situation of af*' 
fkif s ;and was moved by ambition to aim 
at power, amid the changes of the state. 
Shawer, who was lately hut the gotvemor 
of a province, had now his seat next 
to the caliph himself; and, excepting 
the name, was in reality the sovereigni 
of the country ; and why might not 
Dargham overthrow that usurper ? 

ThuA the aspiring and powerftil gen-^ 
eral reasoned ^ and the vizer, or sultan,, 
2^s he was now calkd, being unprepared, 
for ajR attack, Dargham surrounded him 
unawares in the palace. Btj good for- 
tune, i^nd friendly aid, Shawer escaped, 
apd took refuge at Damascus, whicfe 
was now in the possession of Nureddin/' 
ap Atabec prince j and there that emir 
Igept bia court. Various efforts were: 
made to procure his aid in favour of 
the fugitive sultan ; but he cautiously? 
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viewed the field of haasird, and coui^dd 
tke chances of triutxiph or defeat. 

A. B^ 1 1 64—^ Dargham ^ while in puf- 
SMt of Shawer, met the armyof Affiauty , 
the king df JePusalem, who had succeed* 
ed Ba^ldwiA III. The artnies approach-- 
ed each othei" with hostile desig^«; fot 
the Egyptians were enraged at the' k)ssei 
which thty had stfSered by the christ- 
iab^^ an^ the leaders of the crusade 
traited for an opportunity of conquer* 
ing Egypt, a^ a liecessary' step for the 
peace and security of the Holy land; 
The . ti^oops of Jertisalerft were ehiefly 
TOmposed of the templars and the knights 
df S'; John. They u^re led <Wi with 
gpiriti and displayed their native bravery. 
The Egyptians, 4fl? the haunts of effe* 
mindcy, badf Icj^ ^the ardour of martial 
prowess J but if they had been ttiortf 
hardy and- fearless than ^they were» yet^ 
moving in their looscxobes, and Ughdy 
arnied, they could DjOt have withstood, 
m open battle, the intrepid charapions 
of Europe^ wtoo^wwedotheid compkte- 

Ta 
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ly in steel. In the speed of conqt^est, 
the army of the xrusade hastened to 
Egypt, where they spjread terror . and 
destruction. The fear of Egypt be- 
coming a province of the christians over- 
came the scruples of Nureddin ; and he 
granted effectual assistance to the un- 
fortunate Shawer.* 

Nureddin appointed a numerous army 
for Egypt, who were apparently under 
the command of Shawer, but reSilly.at 
the disposal of the Syrian general Asa- 
doddin Shiraguah, or Shiracuah** Thus 
prepared they boldly entered Egypt ; met 

ft 

the enemy ; and Dargham fell. Shawer 
was restored to hi^ former powers ; but 
in the day of prosperity he forgot .his 
benefactor, and neglect^ tQ pay Nu- 
reddin the stipulated rewards. .Nured- 
din was secretly pleased with the treach- 
ery of Shawer, because it afforded a 



' d Abulpharaj. p. 26a ; Renaudot. Hist. Pat. 
Pt 5^3\ ^' Vertoty tom. 19 livre 2. . 
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pretence for subduing Egypt, and add- 
ing it to his own possessions. Quickly, 
therefore, he sent Shiracuah with in- 
creased forces, commanded him to chas- 
tise the perfidy of the Egyptian sultan, 
and subdue the country for the emir of 
Damascus. 

Seeing the danger to which he was 
exposed, Shawer offered terms of ac- 
commodation to the king of Jerusalem, 
who was still in Egypt, and by large 
sums secured him as an ally. We can- ' 
not develop, with certainty, the reason 
of Amaury's conduct, for as Egypt was 
an object of his peculiar desire, it would 
appear that he ought to have retained 
what he possessed, and, in this time of 
Shawer 's perturbation, made a grand 
effort to overthrow him. But perhaps 
the circumstances of Egypt were such; 
at that juncture of time, as to preclude 
the hopes of subduing it. There might 
also be but a doubtful prospect of being 
able to conduct his army in safety to 
Palestine, while the Syrian Ijorder of 

T3 
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Egypt was deluged by the troops of Da^- 
jnascus. 

It might seem better, in the mean- 
time, to join his army with the troops 
of Shawer ; to receive a sum of money 
to answer some of his most pressing de* 
naands ; and to wait a more favourable 
opportunity for attempting the subjec^ 
tion of Egypt. His soldiers in the army 
of Shawer would be inured to the clit. 
mate, and if the forces of Nureddin 
should be repelled, the bold knights of 
S\ John and the temple, who had sworn 
to defend the christian cause, would bo 
ready, when occasion oflFered, to over- 
throw the feeble government of the Fa- 
thnites, and erect the standaid of the 
cross upon the walls of Grand Cairo^ 
In the meantime, Nureddin was not un^ 
employed in Syria j and^ by his threat-* 
ening movements, he alarmed the chris^ 
tians for the safety of Jerusalem* Un- 
der these apprehcnsion& tbey were easily 
persuaded to abandon the Egyptian sul- 
tan i and} permitting Shiracuab to quit 
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Pelasium, where he had beeii ctesely 
shut up, thdy allowed him to rtturti ia 
jieace to £)am^scu9. ^ 

Enraged at the defeat '^hich he had 
6us(faiii*d at Pelusiutn, atid detemiined 
to acquire the sovereignty of Egypt, Nu- 
reddin set Shiracuah at the head bf a 
still mote pbwerfel army ;f)dssessed him- 
self of Gi^a; and became master of Alex- 
andria. In this expedition Shirdcttah 
4Va5 accompanied by liis nephtfw Saflsh 
•din,*' who was left to defend Alexandria, 
ivhile his uncle extended his* conquests 
4nto Upper Egypt. 

The armsr of Shawer and his associates 
pressed stf hard on Alexandria, that Sa- 
ladin \^as in danger, and Shiracuah hast*- 
ened back to his relief, but was prevail- 
ed upoh, by negocktion, to quit the ett- 
terprise, and return to Syj^ia with his 
nephew and the whole troops* The 



' b Abu'p'iaraj. pt idi^ 263 ; ct Eeiaudot. Hist. Pati 
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reason of this unexpected^ and^ as it 
would appear, unjustifiable proceeding, 
was probably the sickly and diminished 
state of his troops ; but ostensibly it was 
the submission of Shawer, and the sums 
of money paid for deliverance.* 

A. D. I J 67..-vJStiU Amaury looked 
with ambition towards Egypt ; but to 
produce a reasonable prospect of success, 
the country must be assailed at once 
both by sea and land. Ships, therefore, 
must be procured from a maritime ally; 
and the military knights of the cross 
had scruples to fight on any other ac* 
count but in defence of their religion 
and the Holy land. The enmity of the 
Mohammedans, however^ and the re- 
peated treachery of their conduct, were 
viewed as sufficient reasons for treating 
them like enemies. Upon this determi- 
nation, a powerful army passed the der 
sert, and laid siege to Pelusium. Hay- 
ing easily possessed themselves of that 



•rr. 
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city, they marched to Grand Cairo, and 
made the caliph, as well as the sultan^ 
tremble on the throne. 

Amaury was at the head of histroops ; 
and while he was refting upon his arms, 
waiting for a final adjustment between 
him and the sultan, behold the armies 
of Nureddin covered the land, and ad- 
vanced in terrible array. Amaury was 
alarmed for his own safety and that of 
his troops ; but Shiracuah, the Syrian 
general, rather avoided than sought aiji 
engagement. His object, at the mo- 
ment, was not to subdue the king of 
Jerusalem, at the hazard of weakening 
his forces ; but it was to push .forward 
in the conquest of Egypt, and the total 
overthrow of the Fatimitc pqwer. The 
troops of the crusade were permitted to 
escape, and Amaury, having left Egypt, 
which had lately trembled at his pre- 
sence, returned to Jerusalem with grief 
and self-condemnation.^ 



4 Wai. Tyf. lib. xlx, passim. 
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A. D. 11(^9. — Wd have already seen 
the abject state in which tht caliph of 
Egypt was placed ; for, when a vizcr or 
«ultan was appointed, the whole temporal 
power was lodged with him ; and Adcd 
LediniUah might rather be considefed 
as a prisoner than the sovereign of 4:hc 
state. When Shiracuah arrived at Cairo, 
the ealiph received him as a friend, and 
rejoiced to be delivered from the domi*- 
Dion of Shawer. The sultan employed 
all his power, and all his address, to re- 
sist the influence and arms of Shiracuah; 
but the fatal order was gitren, and, bj 
the mandate of th« caliph, ai^d by thie 
power of the Syrian emperor^ Shawef 
was beheaded.- 

Shiracuah was inrvested with a royal 
robe, and constituted vizer, with all its 
dignitiesf and emoluments. In this statd 
of the city, the people rose in: an up^ 
roar, because a stranger was placed in 
the seat of authority ; but large bene- 
factions appeas^ them, and the mostly 
palace of the late sultan was given up to 
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plnh<jter. The honont^ of Shiracuah^ 
Kowever, were of short duration, for, i^ 
ft few wcitks, he yielded to the stroke df 
death, ai^ Saladin, his nephew^ rose to 
the supreme command-.' 

We cannot contemplate the elet^tion 
of Saladm without a high, degree of 
wonder and astonishnient ; for he waj 
the youngest of ^11 the grftn dees who 
looked up lor the office of sultan. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether he ob- 
tained his appointment throiigh the 
weakness of Aded, the fame of his own 
military exploits, or by a hope which 
the caliph might eiitertain, that, under 
the management of a young and unex- 
perienced prince, he might be able to 
shake off the Tarkish yoke, arid assert 
the dignity of his station. Whatever 
designs Saladin might cherish of be^ 
coming at length independent of the 
lord of Damascus, yet he acted for a 

»' : t !■ ^ I ■ I I II 111 I m ill ^ 11 . I ly v n m 
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while with discretion toward Nureddin^ 
and shewed every mark of deference 
and respect. He received his orders with 
cheerfuhiesSy and executed his commands 
with ready submission. 

The powerful Nureddin was the na- 
tural enemy of the European advent ur* 
ers who had made settlements » in Pales* 
^ine, and not only sought for temporal 
dominion, but had left their country 
with the avowed purpose of supporting 
the faith of the gospel, in opposition to 
the religion of Mohammed. If the 
christians were objects of jealousy to 
Nureddin, every step of aggrandizement 
which he took was a gtound of suspi- 
cion to the leaders of the crusade. When, 
therefore, he had over-run Egypt, and 
had all its resources at his command, 
they were under the most fearful appre- 
hensions of his power and vengeance. 
Their direct and obvious course was to 
pass into Egypt, and overthrow, if pos- 
sible, that establishment which the emir 
of Damascus had acquired among the 
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branches of the Nile. But time and 
disasters had thinned the ranks of the 
christian warriors, and the source of 
their supply, which was- in a distant 
land, had almost become^ dry. Differ^ 
ent embassies had been sent into the 
west ; but, on various accounts, the ap- 
plications for succour were unsuccess* 
ful. 

In the meantime, the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, in compliance with the wish 
of Ainaury, had sent to his assistance a 
fleet of more than 200 vessels. These 
ships anchored in the harbour of Acca^ 
where it was concerted among the com- 
manders, both by sea and land, in what 
manner Egypt was to be assailed. The 
fleet of Constantinople sailed along the 
coast^ and met the troops of Amaijry 
near the eastern branch of the Nile. 

Assisted by the ships, the soldiers 
crossed the river ; and the united forces 
4>f Greece and Palestine approached the 
walls of Ddmietta. The christians ex- 
pected to have taken the town by sur* 
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priae i but the gahrison was well provide 
€4 wieh every thing necessary to defend 
it, Whil^ the army and fleet of the 
<;rusaaes were sxxSknUg a rarietyof hard^ 
ships ki the; : siege of Damietta^ Nured** 
din wa3 aittaqkmg theif possesuons in 
Sjfria; and they foimd. it expedient to 
xeturn into «he esist^ said resist his ex^ 
croachments. 

Nureddin was anxious ta diminish the 
9ettlement9 of the ctusades in Syria; and 
Saladin ws^s desirous of oWaining the 
key of Egypt toward the borders of 
Arabia and Palestine. With thai view 
the sultan of £gypt laid si^ege. to Aske^ 
loQ, and made various inroads into the 
a^oining territories; yet he was obliged 
to return hofrae without accomplishing 
any useful pujrpose. Nureddin^ the 
prinee^of Damascus, finding that Sala* 
din was possessed of every strong bold 
in Egypt^ asid also master of the palace, 
jR>rmed a Siteady resolution of tearing 
fronx the caJiph tike last emblem^ of power 
an4 respect. . , 
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For this purpose he commanded the 
name of Aded Ledinillah to be omit- 
ted in. the public prayers of the mosque, 
said that of Mostadi^ the caUph of Bag-- 
dad, to be pronounced in its stead. This 
attempt was viewed by Saladin as too 
bold an experiment, because the caliph 
had still many friends in the realm; and, 
moreover, the Egyptians being niostly* 
ShikeSy would natu^lly be enraged at 
having their mosques polluted by the 
name c^ a Sonnite caliph. But the re-^, 
solution of Nureddin was^ immoveable^ 
and, having issued a positive command, 
his will was obeyed. 

In a solemn council of the grandees, 
the perilous preset was canvassed, and, 
while the attempt was viewed hy many 
with uneasy forebodings, a Persian emir 
boldly ofiered to hazard the experiment. 
The name of IVfostadi was pronounced 
in the public prayers ; the multitudes 
were amazed ; but their vigour and pa- 
triotism were so much enfeebled, that 
scarcely a murmur was heard. Aded, 
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was at that time stretched on a bed .of 
affliction ; for the accumulated evils of 
life had borne him down. The last 
stroke of degradation inJSicted by Nu- 
reddin was not made known to the ex- 
piring caliph; and, in a few days, he was 
removed from the trials and' sorrows of 
life. In him the dynasty of the Fati- 
mites was terminated, after having exist- 
ed about 263 years. At the death of 
Aded Ledinillah, the green standard, be- 
longing to the descendants of Moham- 
med, was wrapped up, never to be again 
unfurled in Egypt, as the white had de- 
parted with the Ommiades, and as the 
black did with the house of Abbas.^ 

A. p. 1 17 1 — ^To amuse the mind of 
the caliphs of Egypt, when they were 
shut out frofti the active scenes of life, 
the palace was splendidly adorned and 
prepared for scenes of festivity and dis- 
sipation. It was in truth a prison, but 



• Abulpharaj. p. a66 > ct D^Hcrbdot, titres Nburcd- 
^n et Salaheddin. 3 
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it was a prison of state. Within the 
gloomy doorsy there were gems and pre- 
Jpious stones, eflsigns of royalty, and 
sofas of state : there, too, were an ex- 
tensive library, fountains of water, and 
Artificial cascades. Every species of 
luxury which could enervate the mind 
was prepared for the caliph ; and thus 
he was dissolved in indolence, while his 
Vizer usurped the supreme command, 
and while the benumbing powers of ef- 
feminate pursuits were preparing the 
"state for changes and dissolution. 

Saladin had now the reins of Egypt 
'completely in his own hand, though, in 
appearance, he was directed by the com- 
mand of Nureddin. Each of these 
princes was jealous of the other's power, 
and each of them aimed at his rival's 
destruction. But in the midst of those 
ambitious designs, Nureddin breathed 
his last, and removed the fears of Sala- 
din. He was an elegant and engaging 
prince ; majestic in his figure ; severe, 
but just in his conduct ; and among the 
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cries of oppression, which followed ''his 
death, the name of Nureddin was utter- 
ed with emotions of reverence and tt- 
gret." 



^ Abulfed. voL iif, p. 621, Sfc. 
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CriAP. I. 

T^he.Ayuhke dynasty. .... Saladin. . • Disputes 
about thet crcmn of Jerusalem. . . • Lusignan 
defeated at Tiberias. . . . Desperate defence 

of Jerusalem SK John D^Acre taken 

from Saladin by the armies of the crusade. 
.... The termination of the Ayubite dy^ 
nasty. 

A. D- 1 1 ^4; f^j AL ADiN was now firiiily 
A. H. 570. ^ seated upon the throne 
of Egypt; the disputed claims to the 
succession of Nuriiddin's empire opened 
a field of exertion for the actitre and 
ambitious mind of the Egyptian sUltan. 
Saladin had his extraction from one of 
the most illustrious tribes of the Curdes^ 
'who came from a branch of Mount 

U2 
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Taurus, and, spreading themselves along 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates^ 
gave to that Country the name of Cur- 
destan^ Two brothers, Assadeddin Shi- 
racuah, an4 Npfgeipoddiil Ayub,* hav- 
ing left their friends and country, went 
upon aii adventure into Irac, and rose 
to eminence at Moasult in the service of 
Zenghi. 

Upcm the death of their master, k dif" 
fefesee existed between his sons abpist 
the division of his possessions j and the 
two Curdish brothers attached themselves 
to the interest? of Nureddin, who fixed 
his residence at Aleppo. Shiracu^h^ the 
elder of the brothers, was sent, as we 
h^V^ Ibund^ by Nured4iQ with skn ar^iy 
MWQ %ypt^ gtteij^^ hy his nephew Sa- 
ladin. w}>a hgs qqw risen (o the sove^ 

thiit com^try, When elfjvt^^e^ t& the 
tlvoj^e, Ik?. 4id pot aspire t^ Jmy 9ther 

r^m^mm II n il I II i I II II ■ 

•Or Job. 



ed the sfoecessor of Mohammed, lie was 
not pontiff of tl» Mosleni reKgkm^ sndr 
there£(nre not entitled to the name of 

^ht tmim^ of Sicily, m the progxess 
of tbeif ambition, h^ been bonoTired 
with the title of king ; and^ abotit this^ 
time^ we find WiffisiM 11^ of that kkhdr* 
lyina§ in siege befofe Alexandria. He 
£ipp»fs to hare engaged in the interest 
of the cf nsades ; hat the arms of Salsh- 
din obliged bim to leave Alexaindri^^ 
aod ntsm |o Sicily with disappoints^ 
Hiene and disgf»e« In the following; 
ycar^ Sakdin trarv«rsed Syria with nteck 
jsncceas^ took Damascus, constkiated his 
l>rother Turan govtrntiv o£ die city, and' 
retcnrned with ttimmph into Egypt. His 
active spirit was no^w eniplbyed in beatH> 
tifying Graiqid CAiro^ jpttromoting literal - 
tUTe^ aad cairyingi fbcWaf d woi?k»^ of be-' 
(ieficenlc«. 



*• Abulptai?iJ; p; 26jf t)*Hcrbrfot, titre Nmircddin 
ctAyub. 
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A. D. 1177. — Saladin was drawn, at 
this time, from his domestic pursuits^ by 
tiie progress of events in Syria and Fa-^ 
lestine. Amauvy, king of Jerusalem^ 
died, and his son, Baldwin IV, was cloth- 
ed with the ensigns and powers of royalt 
ty. ^ He met Saladin near Ashkelon^ 
and though the soldiers of the Egyptian 
sultan were numerous and well appoint- 
ed, yet they yielded to the desperate 
valour of the knights and soldiers of 
Baldwin. The army of Saladin was so 
much enfeebled by this unexpected re- 
pulse, that the shattered ; remains hast- 
ened toward Egypt ; but many of them 
perished in the desert, and the return 
to Cairo was marked with disgrace.^. 

A. B, 1 1 8 o ^Naser Ledinillah was now 

caliph of Bagdad, and, to secure his in^ 
terest in JBgypt, lie sent a splendid em- 
bassy to Grand Cairo to acknowledge 
Saladin as lawful sultan. This acknow- 
lodgment of the easterix caliph elated 



^ Rcnaudot. Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 542, 
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Saladki, and gave him more importance 
in the state ; for though the successors 
of Mohammed had lost their temporal 
power» yet they maintained a sacred 
character, which, in the eye of the Mo- 
hammedans, rendered their countenance 
and approbation of great avail. Sala- 
din, feeling the importance of this new- 
ly-acquired dignity, was zealous in per- 
forming deeds of heroism worthy of his 
rank ; and Syria, which had long been 
convulsed, was then in still greater con- 
fusion^ and demanded "liis immediate 
presence. 

Hating arranged his afi&irs at home, 
Saladin marched for Syria with a con- 
siderable army, but was repulsed in his 
first attempts to secure and extend his 
possessions in that province. Both at 
Aleppo and Mossul his armies were de- 
fied, and during his absence Egypt was 
in danger. The christians of the cru- 
sade fitted out a fleet against it in the 
Red sea, and symptoms of disaffection 
appeared at honie; but Saladin vigor? 
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ously dispelled the cbudsi, and quidil; 
averted the threatening stCMrm^ The 
aspect of afiairs bec^in^ more sereae ; ai^ 
we are now to view him in a trs^ of 
success. 

To trace bis progress in S jria, wo^ 
be to follow him from field to »ie;ge^, and 
£rom siege to battle. His con^uesyts were 
various, and Aleppo, together with Mo»- 
sul| which had ^orioerly stood in proud: 
defiance, were now ^rced to surrend^i^ 
before him.^ While the. colossal power 
of Saladin was trampling under foot the 
districts of Syria, the kingdom of Pa-^ 
lestine was losing its strength, and hast* 
ening to ruin. Baldwki IV was a pnnce 
of a weak body, as well as 9 feeble mind i 
and his numerous, diseases induced a. k«r 
prosy which termijjated his d^s. Bald-r 
win V, who was his ]>epbew ^nd sue* 
cessor, did not survive him. seven mcmths;^ 
and the path to the thrpne wafr keenly^ 
disputed^ 

While Baldwin IV was^ king of Jecu+ 
^lem, his eldest sister Sybilla was m^rn 
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ried to Quy de Lusig^an, of the family 
€xf La Marche, who had come ia pil-* 
grixnage to the Holy lazxd. Baldwia be^ 
i^g unqualiSed for gpTesnxn^xit, either 
)>y stre&gth of body or mind, cousti- 
tilted hn brother«ixi4aw f ^ent of the 
kingdom ;r htit Raymond^ a prince of 
the crusade, and count of Tripoli^ was 
enraged at this transaction^ aad bran- 
dished hisi swoff d with vengeance. To 
whom, said Raymond^ shovild the king- 
dom look£)x assistance and directioain 
time of neeady but to him ^hose merits 
^Xkd connections hold hxm up to view ^ 
And so powerful was the party of this 
^qpdring )ord, that Jialdwin foiind it ex- 
pedient to displace Guy de Lusignan^ and 
s^point I^ymond tot the ^vetupnient of 
the kinedoni. 

As so much desire of power appeair-*. 
ed among the contending parties while 
Baldwift IV wa& i:tpo]i the throne ; and 
a& his. nqphew» Baldwin V^ died so sooa 
after hi& coronation, it was frequently 
suggested ;hat undue means had preotar- 
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turely cut off the young king. But what* 
ever was the occasion of his death, his 
mother Sybilla kept the event a pro* 
found secret, till she had secured in her 
favour the interest of the patriardi of 
Jerusalem an^ the knights of tHeTempIe. 
The palace was completely guarded with 
troops ; and the first intimation which 
the people received of the death of their 
king, was the proclamation which an- 
nounced the accession of Sybilla and 
her husband to the crown of Jerusa- 
lem. Raymond count of Tripoli, and 
the whole of his adherents, vowed re- 
veiige. 

It Was represented to the queen, that 
there neither was, nor could be any ob- 
jection offered agabist her elevation to 
the throne ; but that Guy de Lusignan^^ 
though her husband, and graceful in his 
appearance, was destitute of that cour- 
age aiid martial experience which could 
fit him for the perilous situation in which 
he was placed. They assured her of 
their countenance and support, providT 
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ed she would divorce her husband and 
reign alone. Sybilla felt keenly all the 
injuries shehadsu£fered^and the former 
wounds had not yet ceased to fester; 
but (she was a woman of discernment^ 
and knew how to take deep and effectual 
counsel. 

With apparent readiness she com- 
plied with the proposal : Guy was di- 
vorced ; and, by the hands of the. par 
triarchy amid the shouts of general joy, 
the crown royal was placed upon the 
head of Sybilla^ The queen> rose with 
graceful deportment, and, with the ut- 
most coolness and resolution, took the 
crown from her own head, and placed 
it upon that of Lusignan. By private 
said previous agreement, he had placed 
himself near her throne; and having 
given him the crown, she embraced, him 
as her husband, and hailed him king. 
The whole assembly were struck . with 
astonishment ; but the banner of the 
^m^ars was waved for their protection^. 
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aod those who would not applaud, durst 
aofi marmun 

la this fecfble and diftracted state ai 
the kingdom^ the eye of Saladiit was 
directed toward JemgeUem ; but several 
places of strength and con»den^tiott 
must be taken before the Holy city could 
be approached. An ambitious man and 
a conqueror is seldom deficient in find^ 
ing reasons for attempting a measure^ 
which points to success Mid i^grsmdEse^ 
ment ; but, in this case, reasons &>t a 
war with Jeruialem^ were obviously pre-^ 
saMed, The christians of tbe crusade 
had d!ten disturbed the Mosion cdtavans 
in going to BAecca, or retunnng ham 
their pilgrimage ; and, of late, Arnoild, 
the lord of Carac,^ had broken the treairjr 
which subsisted between him and SabH 
din, and plundered an Egyptian caravan 
on its* way to Mecca. Christie writers 
assert, that the count of Tripoli^ in r^^ 
venge for losing the kingdom of Jerur 
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salem, secretly wished for its destruc- 
tion, and encouraged the hostile project 
of Saladin, They even maintain, that 
to disguise the confederacy^ and keep 
the count of Tripoli out of view, it was 
agreed between the parties that Tiberias, 
\irfaich belonged to Raymond, should be 
wrested from his power ; but in i^s stead 
a reward more valuable was afterwards 
to be betfowed.* 

The count of Tripoli^ under pretence 
of being reconciled to Sybilla and her 
huslmnd, appeared at JerQsalem, and in- 
duced them to send a powerful army to 
succour and support Tiberias. But the 
town being invested b]j^ collusion, was 
easily subdued, and the king of Jeru«* 
salemi unacquainted with the stratagem^ 
and indignant at its fall, ardently desir^ 
ed to meet Saladin in the field. The 
armies engaged in conflict, but the con- 
sequence was loss and dismay to Lusig- 



* Abulpharaj. p« ayt ; S^enaudot. Hi9t« Fat. p. 5441 
Vertot, torn, i, liTre 2. ^ 
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nan. His chief disaster, however, was 
occasioned by injudiciously encampmg^ 
on a mountainous piece of ground where 
no water could be procured. To in^ 
crease their danger and their thirst, the 
sultan of Egypt set fire to the trees, the 
furze, and the grass, which surrounded 
them ; and they were forced to descend 
for safety, and for water. In this weak 
and desperate condition, the numerous 
troops of Saladin rushed upon the chris* 
tiansy and completely subdued them; 
The whole knights of both orders were 
nearly cut off; and scarcely was there a 
soldier left to return to Jerusalem. 

Before the tent of Saladin, many a 
proud warrior and steady christian pre- 
ferred suj9ering or death to mercy and. 
preservation, upon the terms of profess-, 
ing the Mohammedan faith. So un-* 
reasonably eager were the christian war-, 
riors to become martyrs, . that ma&y of 
the common soldiers pretended to be 
knights, that their treatment might be 
ftiore severe ;. and that an opportunity 
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might be afforded, of submittk^ to a vcy^ 
luntary death. A species of refined 
cruelty was practised upon Lusignan^ 
and Arnold, lord of Garac, who had 
been honoured with a superb tent» 
which Saladin had prepared for their re* 
ception* The season was warm, the 
sand burning hot ; and while the cap^ 
tives were panting with anxiety, their 
jaws were parched, and their hearts 
ready to faint. In this distressful plight, 
A cup of shetbet, Cooled in snow, which 
had been brought from the mountains 
of Armenia, was presented to the thirsty 
liusignan ; and after- a comforting 
draught had refreshed the king of Jeru- 
salem, the hand of Arnold was eagerly 
stretched out to receive the delicious li- 
quor. But in this moment of expecta* 
tion, and half Realized hope, the cruel 
Saladin frowned with anger and fofbadc; 
the consolation. 

The king's person was sacred in the 
presence of the sultan ; but Arnold had 
been a thorn in the pilgrims way to 



McQca, and many lorrowB be had itn^ 
posed lipoa the followers of the pittphet^ 
The gates of death therefore he mofit 
not passy lUkiess he abjured the reii^oii 
of Jesus, and embraced the £dth of Mo* 
hammed. By a practice, whiqh time 
had rendered sacred in Persia and Am* 
Ua, the o&r of meat ot of drink, nay 
the tasting of salt,^ which seasons tht 
feod, was an emblem of safety, and a 
pledge of protection* Saladm therdEbr^ 
refused the cup to Arnold, a his life 
must be taken away, unless he embraced 
the religion of the Arabian propheti 
Arnold baring heard die proposal, re*- 



• Ayub« or Jacob Ben taithf a freebooter of Persu^ 
entered by night into the palace of an eastern prince, and, 
when he ^s leadjr to depart with mtich booty, his foot 
ttumUcd vpon toiaetUng oo the Aoor. Attetuptu^ to 
kaow if it were any thing Tahiable, he put it*co his mouth) 
and found it to be salt. Immediately he quitted his booty, 
and retired in peace, for he had tasted 8idt> whieh wa^ die 
wyttAcl and pHdge of holpitaiityt and his conscience was 
checked by the influonce of a prevailii^ prejudice, when 
integrity and the principles of justice had no effcd* 
Harmer's Obtcrrations, vol. xTi p. 4l5xy &c. 
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jeeted it with the scorn of a soldier, and 
thefidelityof a true christian. Saladiii 

had sworn revenge, and with one stroke! 

• • • 

of his scymitar Amold^s hdad was. sever-* 

ed from his body*' 

• - < 

Lusignan was sent prisoner to Damas-^ 
.cus ; and Saladin seperating his army iiv* 
to detachments, passed with conquering 
steps from Galilee into Saiharia, and 
from Samaria into many other parts oi^ 
Palestine. He took by force, or re- 
jceived upon surrender, many towns and 
cities of importarice. Among these 
were Nazareth, Csesaria, Acca, Jaffa, 
and Sidon. From Ramla he lifted up 
a wishful eye toward the hills of Jeru- 
salem, and expected by one vigorous ef^ 
fort to take the city, and wrest Palestiiie 
from the dominion of^ the crusade. 
Might was in all his operations, and 
terror in his steps.. . The waving of his 
armour was the signal of death ; and his 

.^ jy Herbelot, titr< Sdahedin ; ec Vmot. torn i, 
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death t but still the attempt was hazard- 
ous, and the issue might be fataU- The 
forces of Saladin were numerous, and 
his resources giseat; therefore Balian, 
the prince of Ramla's son, seized a flag 
of truce, and with the approbatioji of 
the citizens approached . Saladin, and 
thus addressed him : 

* We have heard your declju'ation, 

* and marked the tendency of your con- 
' duct. I have come by commandment, 

* to state the resolution of the inhabit- 

* ants of this, city, who stand firm to 

* their purpose, on. the basis of despair^ 
\ We are yet numerous in the city; and 
*. though most of us are Jittlc inured to 

* arms^; though many are dejected, 
^ whom you yourself have made widows 

* and fatherless ; yet if you still thirst 

* for blood, your attempt, and even your 

* victory, shall cost you dear. ^ You have 

* made a breach in our walls ; and with 

* one foot advanced, you are ready to 

* burst into- the city i but we will ob- 
' struct your progress, and raise bul- 
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* wark«, even with the bodies of th6 

* slam. While we keep you at bay^aiid 

* look upon destruction, we wiil cast off 

* nature's form, and in the shape of 

* monsters, we will be merciful in the 
^ midst of cruelty. Our swords quiver-i- 
** ing with the last movements of com- 

* passion, shall enter the vitals of our 4e- 

* fenceless friends ; and thus we will 
"• shield our wives, from the danger of 
•your foul- embrace; our daughters, 
"• from the pangs of violated chastity; 
^ and our young men, from slavery, and 
^ worse jthan death. 

'* Desperate witsk TevJgnge, we will 
^ mu-rder the 5,000 Moslem prisoners, 
^ whom we retain in custody. The ce- 

* lebrated mosque, which you holdsa*- 
^ cred, shall be thrown do wi^^ and 
^•nothing living or deUd shall remain, 

* which you can receive as booty, or re- 

* joice in as spoils. Upon the ruin$ ojf 
^ the sacred city, the survivors will meet 

* you with firmness ; and they have 
-* •sworn upon the altar of God^ thjji.t no,t 

X3 



* one of tkem shsH t>e tftkeii s^live 5 3*4 
^ tb*t filsQ in the aggies <£ d&sp^r, 
^ more tha^ one Mussulman ^h^l f^U hy 
f every christian's side.'' 

h^ most frantic moments ^?i acoom* 
pK$h ; and b4¥»g heard ^He spf^ch of 
Balisn, be mtitigated his detpaa^ and 
changed the tenor of his pign. He ac- 
cepted without blood the s^ifTciider of 
the city ; and mer-f ifUIly ir^te^ ^he in- 
habitants. The oriental m& Qvtek 
christi^ms be permitted to remain ia the 
city 1^ hut the French,^ the LatiQ^, the 
ED^gUih^ and th« Germans, were requir: 
ed to depart, Sal^<Hn in his fo?»er 
courses had ^ofjimitted wany ftcts (^ 
crufclty ; fnd though co^p%€pi<m ym not 
a stranger'^ hi^he^^rt ; ypt tbj-pugh e^yj 
mA ambitioni mcr?y wa^ often e^cclud- 
^d. Upon th§ t^iing of Jerusalem 



^Abulpharaj. p. 273, 274. 

' The peojpic CDgigcd in the ccnsad^ft were all dcno* 

minatcd Francs. 

• t 
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Urge sums of money w«re givcji for pjro-, 
t^tion 4 and the knigl^ts of )J»e hospital 
ver^ allowed tiwelvie months to j^reptire 
their sick and woiimded Ibr departing. 
from Jerusalem .' 

A> p. tiSj. — ^aladii} «uvde 9. t^- 
umphant entrj into Jerusaleqfi, and, 
along with the power of the Saracens* 
he restored the reUgion of Mohammed. 
The grand mosque of Omar, which God- 
frey de Bouillon had converted into at 
chri^ian church^, was purified with rose 
water, *p4 recoaverted i»tp a mosque. 
The OTQ^h which was overlaid with 
goW, was throwji dow» froTO the (lome^ 
an4 dragged with cont^nipt through thd 
ftreets cf Jerusalem. The Sajraceng 
shouted with jo^, but this chri$tiaxis hun^ 
their heads with sorrow aad shame. 

SybiUa, the queen, took r^fiige , jn 
A^ikelon i and whien that city was af* 
jerwards besieged an4 taken by jSaladiu, 

it was stipulated in the wti«:Jj?4 of fapi- 

^ D^crbetbt, litre SaWieditt ;' v'^anums/lib. ni, *• # ^ 
tt yertot, torn. i,jFv, s^ 
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tulation, that Guy de Lusignan should 
renounce every claim to the kmgdqm 
of Palestine ; and when this deed was ex- 
ecuted, that he and his fellow prisoners 
should be restore4 to liberty. Saladin 
BOW hastened to Tyre, for it was be- 
come the centre of union among the 
dispersed of the crusade. The sultan of 
Egypt approached this city with all the 
confidence of success ; but he met with 
resistance, which he neither expected/ 
nor was prepared to overcome. 

Conrad, a son of the marquis of Mont- 
serrat, had kft Europe, and arrived on 
the coast of Palestine, to assist in the 
crusades ; and not knowing what changes 
had taken place, he was only prevented 
fronl falling into the hands of the Sara- 
pens, by observing the hostile flag flying 
Qtx the walls of Jaffa. Suddenly he al- 
tered his course, and entered the port of 
Tyre; but found the whole city in an 
uproar, and Saladin at the gates. The 
^ilifluence and courage of. Cpnrad dis- 
pelled the fears of the city, and inspired 
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tbe people with confidence. A fleet of 
Egyptifta vessels entered the harbdur, to 
support the soltan ; but they were all, 
or mostly destroyed. Saladin began to 
despair ; but, before he resolved to raise 
the siege, he tried a well devised scheme 
to bend the firm spirit of Conrad, and . 
bring him to terms of accomodation. 

ftis father th'e marquis, was present 
at the battle af Tiberias, and became a 
prisoner to Saladin. A herald was sent 
into the city to inform Conrad, that his 
father's life was in danger, if Tyre did 
Hot instantly surrender. The feelings of 
a son wrought high in the breast of 
Conrad, and much was he disposed to 
relieve and protect his father ; but 
honour and duty, the pride of family, 
arid the love of fame, forbade him to 
comply. In a dignified tone .of firm*. 
ness and duty, he dared the threatening 
sultan to tarnish his honour, and expose 
himself to infamy, by putting a prisoni»- 
er to death. Saladin felt the challenge, 
raised. the siege, and retired tp D^mjis-» 
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CUB. There he paus^ for a Uttlet an4 
then pur wed his conquests tiU the ar** 
mies of the crustd^ had few placaif left 
in Syria, but Antioch^ Tripoli^ £H>4 
Tyre.' 

Conrad gained so completely the ^ 
fections of the Tyri^s, that when Guy 
de liU^ignan claimed the government c^ 
the tovm, he was refus^. admittance in- 
to the city ; and young Montserrat was 
declared to be pringe and sovereign. 
Lusignanwassuppprtedbythe Templani 
and, having a considerate number of 
warriors in his train, he appeared in a 
situation capable of resun^ng the swprd 
of battle. But it would not have been 
expedient for those who were engaged 
in the same common cause* to torn theif 
arms against each other ; and, therefore. 
|he dethroned lung resolved to make an 
Attempt upon some of the ciues. which 
fiaiadin possessed. At Ashkelon be bid 
resigned every pretension to the crowa 

■II ■ ' ' 

f Abulpharaj. p. 294;. ct Yertot^tom* u, Er» 2. 
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pf J^rgs^ero J but BgtioMJ tre»ti«fi »*« 
ft^i^ top Iktk i^gaf^e^ j ap4 it was ^9^f 
for Guy 4e t«»g9^ tp §n4 %n apojogy 
f§r WeeHwg ft^ f »gM?raenl, which wgs 

l^our of njisery. 

Tfae tow^ of Acc?^ appkearad to be th^ 
juost proper for a trif^l ^f strength her 
fween the parties ^ w^ir. Hiving a harr 
|>ovr for filhips, it Wfts pepuli^rly yar 
luable ; and if $1^ ajmies of the cru^d^ 
poijld command ths^t pQrt, they j^night 
|rct hope to recoyep the Holy land* The 
l^ole of l^ufope was jshocked by the 
^»ie^pected fall of Je^rus^Iem^ and all 
f9^\s W)9ra anxious to drive the Moham* 
jpa^sdftfif fro|B t|fie land of Palestine. 

A. J>; I???, — It v^»s^ m this tepiper of 
ipaind; li^at WilU^g?i gtfchbishppofTyre, 
fpwnd ^ gf eatear 'paft ^ Europe, whm 
^e wes empjeyed tOt solicit 91 third Crijr 
4^de^ Englaivd,, FiTSnce, md <?ermany,, 
were i:«ady ait his c^U ; but SpMn, bei»g 

«ng?lgpd in wa? witJx the Ssra^ws and 
-Motors, wfts waiblc ^ • {©Bjtfib^tf fecr 
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s^hare, for sending relief to the Holy- 
land. Henry 11 of England, stood 
pledged to support a crusade by his per- 
sonal presence. The murder of Thomas 
«i Bccket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was attributed to him by the pope ; and 
though the king appears to have been 
innocent, yet the thunder of Rome was 
hurled, and Henry must plead for par- 
don. The condition-upon which it was 
recdved, was hot easily fulfilled.- 

His age, and the embarrassing circum- 
stances of his kingdom, not only aflbrd- 
ed a plausible pretext for delaying the 
journey, but were real difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing it. But when the 
armies of the crusade were humbled, 
when Palestine was regained by the 
Mohammedans, and when the Holy city 
itself was profaned, the agitated affairs 
of his own kingdom seemed to vanish 
before the eye of Henry. It even ap- 
peared, as if he had forgotten his age, 
and the sinews of his arm acquired u]> 
usual strength ; but while, in imagina- 
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tion and spirit, he. thus became strong 

for the conflict, the feebleness of death 

arrived, and his earthly career was 

ended 

A. D. 1 1 89.— Richard I succeeded his 

£ither in the kingdom, and carried for-' 

ward the resolutions which Henry had 

forjned. Much improvident aHenation 

of property had the defence of the Holy 

land occasioned, and Richard was not 

the least profuse in providing funds for 

the crusade. Manors, valuable offices, 

and places of trust, were disposed of for 

Tnoney; and Richard had treasures in 

store to meet disappointment and de« 

l^y. The animosities of princes were 

forgotten ; and they joined their forces 

|n a strong bond of union, that they 

might go with success to the land of 

Judea.^ 

Upon the 29'** of June 1 190, the king? 

of France and England met, by agree- 



4> 



^ D'Herbelot, titrc Salaheddm i ct Tac. de Vitnacb ab* 
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now reduced to 5, coo. These too, wert 
wayworn and sick ; and they found the 
strmy before Acca, in a situation, as to 
health, not more desirable tHkn their 
own.. They joined issue with the other 
warriors ; but the misery of the Germans^ 
was still increasing. The language of 
their country was not understood in the 
camp of the Crusade ; and when the sick 
and wounded were separated from their 
friends, their wants could not be easily 
understood, nor readily suppEed. Some 
gentlemen of Germany, who had gone 
by sea to Acca, took the sails of their 
ships and constructed tents, for the shel- 
ter of their infirm and wounded conn* 
try men. Upon this scanty, but bencvo* 
lent and praiseworthy foundation, there 
was afterwards established an order of 
knighthood* The institution was con- 
fined entirely to Germans, and the mem^ 
.bers were denominated the Teutonic 
knights of S' Mary,^ * 

J Vcrtot, torn, i, lif* a- 
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The king of France arrived at Acca, 
while Richard of England was detained 
at Cyprus, and Philip found the seige in 
doubti^iil issue. Saladin had successfully 
thrown succoufs into the garrison, and 
the armies of the crusade had been 
strengthened by repeated arrivals from 
Europe. The presence, the fame, and 
the power, of the French king gave fresh 
spirits and energy to the besieging ar- 
my ; but Philip did not venture to ha- 
zard the last effort for taking the town, 
till the king- of England should arrive. 
PhUip Augustus, the king of France, 
would have been highly gratified^ if 
Acca had fallen by his assistance alone ; 
but if the attempt should be unsuccess- 
ful, the whole blame would have been 
ascribed to his presumption and want of 
skill. 

While, in these circumstances, he was 
waiting, with anxiety and doubt, upon 
the 8'** of June, A. D. 1191 the fleet 
of Richard cast anchor in the bay of 
Acca ; and, as soon as possible, the army 

FqK it. Y 
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entered the canqx The tmitad skill of 
Philip and Richard, m well as the com« 
bined strength of their MmieSf wem 
now ardently employed to compel the 
surrender of the city ; but being op- 
posed by the deisterity of Saladin, md 
the experience of hit? chief general, the 
struggle was great, and the destruction 
dreadful. But the advantage of unity 
in council lay with Salad in, for though 
his army was recruited from many na- 
tions, yet he alone was head, and his 
Gommandl^ were obeyed. Among the 
christians, on the contrary, there were 
many masters, and a diversity of views* 
General claims^ and partial misunder- 
standings might have, been easily ad- 
justed ; but there \»^e distracting pre- 
tensions which related ta the kingdom 
of Palestine. 

Sybilla, the wife of Lusignan^ had died 
at the siege of Acca, and then a ques- 
tion arose with respect to the crown of 
Jerusalem. To be called king of the 
Holy land was thfn a name with6ut re- 



kA 
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ality ; but much littpe was entertained, 
that the strength of the west, concentrat- 
ed in the crusade, would restore Piiles- 
tine to the christian powers. Isabella 
the only surviving sister of the late king 
Baldwin V, stepped forward with her 
pretensions to the crown. 

At eight years of age she had been 
espoused to Humphrey de Thoron ; but 
the far-famed Cotirad, the lord of Tyre, 
had gained her affections^ and procured 
a divorce. The powerful Conrad, as the 
husband of this princess, set forth his 
claim to the kingdom ; and T^hether 
just, or spurious^ his name and prowess 
gave it strength. Guy de Lusignau 
maintained, that the dignity to which 
he had been raised could not be an- 
nulled by the dedth of his wife : while 
Humphrey de Thoron insisted, that the 
unjust divorce, to which he had been 
improperly subjected, could not alter 
the claim which his marriage had given 
him* Tliese jarf ing interests sprung up 
at an esritly period of the siege ; and to 

Y2 
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prevent their fatal effects, the violence 
of contention was suspended by mutual 
content, till the taerits should be decided 
by Pfiilip and Richard upon their arrival 
at the camp. 

Sybilla, the deceased queen, and Isa- 
bella, who then laid claim to the crown, 
were grand-K:hildren of Foulk of An- 
jou, who was grcat^grahd^father of 
Richard Plantagcnet the king of Eng- 
land^ to whom, as one of the Arbitrators, 
the matter in dispute was submitted^ 
Richard declared for Guy de Lusigrian^ 
and was joined in opiniori by the knights 
hospitallars, together with other cham- 
pions of the crusade. Philip Augustus 
gave his vote for Conrad, and with his 
decision, the Genoese, the Germans, 
and the knights of the temple, agreed* 
As to Humphrey de Thoron, his clailri 
was not determinedi After various inter- 
views and threatening^ of danger, it 
was amicably agreed, that Lusignan 
should continue, during his life, to be 
addressed as king of Jerusalem; and 
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that Conrad, prince of Tyre, in right of 
his wife, should be declared indefeasible 
heir of the crown. 

A. D. 1 191. — fBut notwithstanding the 
jealousies and, discontentments which 
prevailed in the christian army, the Sa- 
racens, who were shut up in Acca, began 
to faint ; and Saladin found it expedient 
to offer terms of capitulation^ The garr 
rison were allowed to march out with 
the honours of war; but a sum of mor 
ney was paid for their freedom. As the 
siege had lasted somewhat more than 
tw(» yjears, ^nd as so many thousands 
were engaged in the warfaj-e, ^ho wiU 
venture to state correcaJy the loss which 
was sustained^ Oji either side the ha- 
voc has been estimated at 300 pop 
Jives jand when thje flower of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, perished, the comput- 
ation, though vast, does not appear to 
be extravagant. As Acca was now in posV 
session of the christians, the hospitallars 
of S - John fixed their residence in that 
city, and from the time of this tranjaf-r 

Y3 ' 
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tion, the town has beea denomisiated S^ 
John d*Apre/ 

The kings of England had lait lately 
appeared on the great 'theatre of con- 
quest and fame, whereas those of France, 
from their situation and circumstances, 
had been more known and celdbrated 
in war. Philip Augustus was one ci 
the greatest princes; who had appeared 
since Charlemagne j and therefore he 
entered the camp of S*. John d'Acrfe 
with many prejudices in his favour ; but 
the address and courage of Richard, 
king of England, struck the whole ar- 
mies with surprise ; and in the sight of 
the Saracen, as well as the christian war- 
riors, Philip of France was cast into the 
shade. 

Scarcely was the capitulation of Acca 
settled, when the French king made 
known his intention of returning home. 



« Abulphaiaj, p- 275 5 Abulfed. vol. iv, p. 99, &c.> 
D'Hcrbclot, titrc Salaheddin, & Sanut. Kb. iii, pt. ic, 
c- 3> 4- 



Many might harre been the beasons 
!oiiich {)roduced this sudden determinair 
titmj and some of them are ascribed to 
bad h^a[lth» ariid danger from poison; 
but the ^im:q>al causes seem to have 
been, disgust at the celebrity of his ri* 
val, and nnjastifiable designs of aggran^ 
dicing himself at home, in Richard's 
absence. If honour, nay, if vows could 
have bound hind, he taiisx, havt pursued 
a different course ; but he left Syria, 
and his departure was disgraceful. To 
injure the character erf* Richard, and, if 
possible, to veil his own perfidy, Philip 
wisely accused the king of England of 
Wring ruffians to murder Conrad. But 
the truth is, that the prince of Tyre 
had given o^tK^ to the old man of the 
mountain;, and, having refused redr ess, 
that revengeful chief se^t assassins, who 
cruelly put him to death,^ 

The origin, name, and conduct, of 
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the tribe of assassins are thus recorded : 
Hassan Sabah was a Persian of science, 
and travelled much in pursuit of know-?- 
ledge. He began to establish a new rei* 
ligious sect ; and, in the career of his 
ambition, founded a d]masty^ He made 
conquests of considerable importance, 
and took up his residency in the castle 
of Rudbar ; but afterwards reinoved to 
Almut, which was a place ^ greater 
strength. His followers were taught th? 
most absolute submission to their chief; 
and if they did his will, they were pro? 
mised the most ddightful abodes iii 
Paradise. The chief of that peo^ 
pie became terrible among the na- 
tions ; for wherever he received an ofr 
fence, real or imaginary, thither hi$ 
servants secretly found access ; and nei- 
ther sovereign npr subject was secure 
from vengeanciJ. They carried a con-r 
cealed dagger, and, in the least suspected 
situation, stabbed, and put to death, the 
objects of th^ir resentment. It was m 
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this manner, and by such means, that 
Conrad suffered death. 

The prince of this tribe was called 
in Arabic Sheik al Gebal, that is, the 

< 

senior of the mountaii^ ; for the part of 
the Persian Irac, over which he presided, 
was the most elevated district of the 
country. His title, therefore, was the 
senior of the mountain ; but the histo^ 
rians of the crusade, translating the word 
Sheik literally, denominated him the 
old man, instead of the prince or lord of 
the mountain. The assassins entertain*- 
ed some fanatical and dangerous notions 
about reUgion ; and though they were 
occasionally weakened, yet they contii- 
nued to infest the eastern world, till, in 
in the year 1172, they were finally der 
stroyed by Bibars, the sultan of Egypt. 
They were called assassins by the writers 
of the west, either frpm Hassgan their 
founder, or from the pame qf thei]r 
concealed poniard^ and hence secret 
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anddetermined mordertrs are 6cnomh 
nated assassins.^ 

While the king of France was pxxrsuing 
unfriendly measures at home, Ric&ard 
was warmly engaged in arranging the 
affairs of the Holy land. Hulip, vmk 
a show of jjseal for the ittcerests of 3thc 
crusade, ieft in ,Palestine^ the dulue e£ 
Burgvmdy, With lo.ooo men* Kirchard, 
with the troc^s which were at his com- 
tnand, laid ^iege to As^hkelon, took tfat 
city^ and added other towns and posses 
t»ioii5 to the remaining fragments of the 
kingdoin of Jerusalem, k was sufficient^ 
iy evident, that these successful tShrx$ 
were intended^ as praiiminary measures, 
ibr making a ^grand attack upon the 
city of Jerpsaleim. When Sakdin was 
compelled to lea^e Ashkelon, he hasst^ 
«ied to the Holy city ; and the king of 
England, having paused during the 
paonths of winter, followed him to Jc* 



^ D'Herbelot, litre Hussan Sabahj et Degoignes, tom« 
i, liv. 6. 



rusaieniv The approach of Richard 
spread consternation through the city i 
an^ it recfuired all the influence and ad- 
dress of the Egyptian suhan to prevent 

the citizens from delivering the keys to 

♦ 

Richard Pkntag^net, 

•Still, however, Saladin's prospect of 
success brightened ; and ^hen the hour 
of surrender appeared to have arrived^ 
suddenly the king of England's army 
stopped, and the pursuit cf victory was 
abandoned. The number of his sol- 
diers had indeed been diminished by 
tl)e fatigues and calamities of war^ and 
there was a general desire of returning 
home. These occurrences were marked^ 
and eagerly aggravated, by the duke of 
-Burgundy, who, like his master, the 
king of France;, was jealous of Richard, 
^nd desirous of bringing him imo dis- 
grace. 

But whatever was the cause of desert- 
ing Jerusalem at the moment it might 
have been taken, we may presume that 
th? fault was not in the king of England, 
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and that it did not accord with any wish 
or desire of his, though the enemies of 
Richard have painted it in different co- 
lours. He heard the resolution with 
astonishment ; he saw their retreat with 
affliction ; he pled and threatened, but 
bis prayers and threats were in. vain. 
His laurels began to wither on his brow, 
and in agony be ascended a hill in sight 
of Jerusalem, to take his last look of 
the Holy city, But so completely was 
he overwhelmed with grief and shame, 
that he wrapt his face in his garment, in 
order that he might not behold the hill 
of Calvary, which he could not deliver 
from the power of the Turks, 

But in his retreat Richard was still 
formidable, ^ His courage was terri- 
ble to his enemies; and, in token of 
martial prowess, he was surnamed Coeur 
de Lion/ With considerable advantage 
he finished a truce with Saladin, for the 
space of three years and upwards. Ash- 
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^ That is, lyion hearted. 
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kclon and Ramla were to be dismantled ; 
Tripoli and Antioch were to be respect- 
ed by the Turks ; and the whole sea- 
coast, from Jaffa to Tyre, was to be pos- 
sessed by the christians. The pilgrims 
of Europe were to be under the pro- 
tection of Saladin, and to enjoy every 
comfort, as if Jerusalem had not been 
taken. Saladin and Richard were struck 
with each others greatness ; and the his- 
torians of either party have done ample 
justice to the conduct of the heroes. 
The advantageous terms which Richard 
procured in a season of desertion and 
departure, are sufficient proofs of his 
wisdom and greatness. There was one 
proposal, however, in the terms of 
agreement, which may imply a greater 
regard to' family aggrandisement, than 
to the general cause of the crusades. A 
marriage was suggested between Al 
Adel, a brother of the sultan of Egypt, 
and the queen dowager of Sicily, who 
was sister to the king of England. 
Though Richard may be charged with 
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undue attention. ^ the iat^rests of his 
own family, yet an ingeiiious advocate 
might plead successfully in his behalf^ 
and shew, that private interest wa? ii^ 
that respect the public good. 

The conduct of Richard^s troops 
would not allow him to persist in thd 
?tttack upon Jerusalem ; and, if the ve- 
nerable city could not be taken by force^ 
it was promoting the qomfort of the 
christian pilgrims to have it placed un* 
4er the direction of those who would 
yield them protection. It was stipulated^ 
in the proposal of marriage, that Al 
Adel should be proclaimed king of Je-» 
rusalem, and S\ John d'Acre was to h6 
given in dowey with the sister of Richardi 
Hopes might be entertained, that Al 
Adel, through the influence of a chris- 
rian wife, might be persuaded to em- 
brace the christian cause, or at least, in 
case of progeny, that the heir to the 
kingdom might prefer and adopt the 
sentiments of his mother. But the dif- 
|^?enQe of religious ppinioniSi and na- 
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^onal manaers were unfriendly to the 

eompact ; and after mature deliberatioGi 

the marriage proposal was mutnally re* 

jected^ But the treaty in all it& other 

pans was brought to a conclusion^ and 

stmctione^ with every usual solemnity/ 

Richard, on his way to England, met 

witk many difficulties, and was taken 

prisoner by the sinister conduct of his 

enemies.; but he was soonsetM^t liberty 

by.tbe interposition of his subjects^ and 

the influence of the pope^ He was re-* 

oeived at home with great demojirtra* 

tions of joy ; and was the first king, of 

the Norman race, who displayed much 

attachment to England, or was much 

beloved by his English subjects. After 

escaping many dangers in 5yrii> and Pa- 

l©tine, he died upon the 6^^ of April, 
A* D. 1 199, of a wound, which he re^ 

ceived from an arrow in besieging the 

<;astleof a refractory vassal.' 



8 



f Abtt^fed. vcl iv,p. ia3,&c.jD'Herbdot,titre3al»^ 
kcddin, et Sanut. lib. iii* p • iCf c* 7. 
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The departure of Richard having 
delivered Saladin from the intrusions 
of a formidable enemy, he put the af- 
fairs of state in order, and returned to 
his favourite residence at Damascus* 
His health had been much impaired by 
the toils of a military life ; and he had 
snfiered greatly by the uncommon re* 
sistance which was necessarily required 
in opposing the crusades* He was seiz« 
td with a loss of appetite^ his spirits 
sunk ; and at the age of little more 
than fifty-five years, he finished a life 
of labour and success. He had reigned 
about twenty-four years over Egypt, and 
almost nineteen over Syria* 

A, 1>. 1193.— The mourning, which 
was Universal throughout the realm^ 
sunk deeper than the exterior trappings 
of woe* He was a great, a generdus^ and 
a virtuous prince. By address, courage, 
and wisdom, he rose from an humble 
station, to the exalted rank in which he 
died. Ambition was the leading ten- 
dency of his character ; and so eagerly 
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^id he strive for power and conquest^ 
that thatigh he owed every thing to 
Noureddin, y6t he was guihy of ingra- 
titude. The character of the times in 
which hi livedo and the nature of his 
pursuits^ did not p6rnlit hitn to b^ alto- 
gether free from violence ; but> in gen- 
eraly he was a just and benevolent prince. 
lie did not oppress his subjects ; and 
though y in that unsettled state of socie- 
ty, he ibight have fleeced the ridh, and 
Ibarassed the poor, yet he often remitted 
the tribute which was due. He was il- 
lustrious in Works of public charity, 
and encourage every valuable pursuit. 
tie was a devout Muslemah, and punc- 
tually performed the various services 
which his religion etijoined. He set a 
high value upon the Sonnite traditions^ 
and was ratlusr gloomy and supeirsf itious 
in Ihs views; 

He left sixteen or seventeen sons, aod 

bne daughter. His kingdom, which had 

been rapidly acquired, was broken into 

pieces at his death. His prkicipal Syr 

. Fbl. 11. Z 
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rian domihions were allotted to his 
eldest son Afd6l ; Al Aziz, his second, 
received the kingdom of Egypt ; and 
Daher, the third, was constituted lord 
of Aleppo .The rest of his sons do not ap- 
pear to havebeen brought intonotice; for, 
to prevent competition and strife, their 
uncles and cousins were permitted to 
retain those, governments and posses- 
sions which they severally enjoyed at 
the death of Saladin ; and his daughter 
was bestowed in marriage upon a son of 
her uncle Maleh Al Adel.^, 

A. D. 1 1 93. — Adely the eldest son of 
Saladin, was not content with the so- 
vereignty of Damascus, but haughtily 
and imprudently insisted, that all those 
who had participated of his father's do^ 
nvinions, should be subject to the prince 
of Damascus, as their liege lord. An 
attempt so unwarranted and unreason-^ 
able produced its natural effed, &nd 



*^ D'Herbelot, y tre Salahcddin 5 Abulphafaj. p.ay^ 
477 ; et Roiaudot. p. 547. 
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those whom he was desirous of govern- 
ing, were eager to divest him of his 
power. He was watched with a jealous 
eye, and his imprudent conduct opened 
a way for many troubles. He bad been 
brought up in the luxuries of a court j 
the influence of dissipation led him 
astray. Taught to expect power and in- 
dulgence, he had been more anxious to 
revel in the haunts of vice, than to ac- 
quire those virtues which could qualify 
him to be a king. 

Rash and inconsiderate, he sought not 
the council of those who . had been the 
friends and confidants of his father j but 
he elected a young vizer, and appointed 
men of inexperience to the other im- 
portant oflices of state. The neglected 
ofHcers and generals of Saladin did not 
retire into obscurity, in the dominions 
of Afdel, but went in disgust to the 
courts of Egypt and Aleppo. Those 
who descended into Egypt, insinuated 
themselves into the councils of Al Aziz, 
and kindled the latent spark of am,bi- 
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tion. They ttimukted him to the over- 
throw^ of hi^ brother Afdcl, and the 
subjugation of Damascus. In pursuance 
6f thi$ seh^me, he was joined by his 
tincle AI Adel, the lord of Carac. A. D. 

1 1 95 » ^^^y ^^^ ^^^ city of Damascus^ 
and Afde? iedr Al Azi2; being declared 
governor of the city, was prayed for in 
the' mosques, and the money was coined 
in his name J but he returned to Egypt, 
and left his uncle governor of Syria. 

Afdel applied to Naser Ledinillah, the 
ialiph of Bagdad, and fifbm him he re- 
ceived strong assuranceif of protection ; 
but the power of the carlipht continued 
to be only in fiame» and no eflfedual 
relief could be derived from Bagdad 
About this time Moez Shamsalvnolek, 
hephew of Saladin, and emir of Yeman, 
aspired to the office of caliph » in oppo- 
sition to Naser Ledinillah j but he \^a5 
rejected and put to death. Al Aziz, who 
was a prince as corrupt, and less atirac* 
tive in his manners th^ his brother Af- 
dtli ^^^ ^o^ l^cmg enjoy the honourt e£ 



his conquest, fof in the midst of his 
pursuits he died. 

UpoB thi« ^vent, Afdel returned 
to his dominions, and was invited to be 
sukan of Egypt, or, according toothers, 
to take the chief direction of public af- 
fairs, till the son of M Aziz should be 
of sufficient age for managing the af- 
fairs of state. With 90 great an acqui- 
sition of power, as the kingdom, or re- 
gency of Egypt, Al Afdel immediately 
determmed to recover the sovereignty 
<£ Dam99ci]5, which was then possessed 
by his uncle Al Add. To insure him 
more completely of success over so 
powerful |in usurper^ he secured the as- 
sistance of his brotl^r Daher, the lord 
of Aleppo; and, with their combined 
forces,/ they laid siege to Damascus. 
They had proceeded so far in their at- 
tempt that the city was ready to capi- 
tulate, when strife breaking out be- 
tween the brothers, Afdel was deserted 
hy Daher, and obliged to abandon the 
object of his pu«uit. Al Adel ibp 

Z3 
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brother of Saladin, then directed his 
successful course to Grand Cairo ; and 
having laid siege to that city, took it, 
and was declared sultan of Egypt.* 

It was only the unsettled state of Sy- 
ria which now prevented the crusaders 
from being driven entirely out of Pales^ 
tine. They might easily have been 
crushed or expelled, for their strength 
was then but weakness ; and it was more 
dif&cult than ever to procure reinforce- 
ments from the west. The pope, who 
had formerly done little more than sti-? 
mulate to the crusades, now directed their 
spirit, and endeavoured to employ them 
in his own immediate interest. For* 
merly it was a matter of dispute, whether 
the arms of the soldiers of the cross 
could be turned against christians on 
?my account whatever j but the bishop 
pf Rome now employed them to subdue 
heretics, and enlarge his temporal do-r 



* D'Hcrbclot, Titrc Salehcddin j Abulpharaj* p. 280 j 
^ Rcnaudot Hist. Fi;t. p* 558. 
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minions. Indulgences, which in former 
times had only been given to the cham-f 
pions of the crusade, were now pro-^ 
fusely bestowed upon those who per- 
formed services to the pope ; and th^e-i 
fore the ardour for going to Jerusalem 
abated with the honour and benefit of 
the journey. 

A.D. 1203. — But Pope Innocent III, 
who possessed an active spirit, and car-r 
ried the power of the church to its ut- 
most height, was also a strenuous advd-i* 
cate for the recovery of the Holy land, 
By his assistance and vigour a fourth 
crusade was appointed, and put under 
the direction of Montserrat, who was 
brother to that prince of Tyre who re- 
sisted and defeated Saladin. This hero 
chose rather to go to Palestine by sea ; 
and the doge of Venice stood pledged, 
for a stipulated sum-of money, to supply 
him with vessels for the voyage. But 
some unavoidable difficulties producing 
delay, the army of the crusade engaged 
in temporal warfare, and were at length 
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persuaded ta intarfepe in the 4^nxtts 
which shoolc the tbmiie of Constamm^ 
ople. The warrion of the crusade, hav* 
ing often suffered from the enmity of 
the emperor, cheerfiiUy embraced the 
opportunity of rejdacing Isaac Angelua 
on the throne of Byzantium, that from 
his gratitude they might teceivfe assist- 
ance and protection. Afterwards, in the 
course of events, when another emperor 
rose up, who was hostile to the crusades, 
the soldiers of the Hotly land hurled him 
from l^is station, and placed upon the 
throne Baldwin, count of Flanders.' 

Al Adel breathed his lasrt at Damas^ 
cus, in the seventy-third year of hig 
age. He had been successful in ac- 
quiring possessions, and, at the time of 
his death, they were almost as extensive 
as those of Saladin had been. He was 
also called Seifaddin Abubeker Moham^ 
med ; and by the name o£ Sa&dine he 



f Abulpharaj. p. 282 j ct Jac. dc Vitriaco, lib. iii, 
8ub initio. 



Is generally distinguished by Ae writew 
of the crusade. He died in Syria, and 
his secMid son, Moadbam, immediately 
seised upon the dominions of Syria, 
v^hich \wre by far the most ha^ardoui 
fmd important, 

A. n. 1218.— Al Cam^l, having been 
governor of Egypt when his father died, 
was joyfully acknowledged sultim of tbo 
co^intry ; but he entered upon his reigq 
in circumstances of difficult manage* 
ment. Notwithstanding the success of 
Al Adel in acquiring dominions, yer^ 
during his own reign, the possessions 
which he had in Syria were much dkh- 
tracted, and the treasury* of Egypt way 
almost exhausted in siq^porting expen^ 
sive wars. The internal state of this 
kingdom^ at the time of his death, waii 
far from being tranquil; for the christ-- 
ians had been contending many years 
among themseh^s about the choice of 
a patriarch, and still the flame raged 
when Al Camel was promoted. The 
varying degrees qf oj^^reasiiop^ which 
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they had'^ioQg continued to suffer, had 
not quelled the animosities which sub- 
sisted among themselves. The doctruie 
of Mpnothelism appears to have been 
the principal subject of debate; for, 
when a new patriarch was elected, he 
was bound to avow and maintain that 
opinion* Ev^iy commotion of the 
christians exposed them to greater sus- 
picion^ because it was imagined that 
they were friendly to the arms of the 
crusade ; but the Melchites were more 
peculiarly obnoxious, because their views 
of religion had .a greater similarity tQ 
those of the western christians.*" 

If the Mohammedan affiiirs in Syria 
were embroiled, so also were those of 
the christians ; and in a general counqil 
at Rome, a numerous assemblage of am- 
bassadors, from different states and king- 
doms, resolved upon a fifth crusade. 
Their forces were not imited in a gen- 
eral body ; but they departed from dif-. 

* Renaudot. Hiat. Pat. p. ^66 ct scq, 
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f^rent places, and at di£ferent intervals, 
as it suited their conveniencet Having 
arrived at the place of their destination, 
in a detached and disjointed manner^ 
nothing of importance was achieved, 
till the end of May, A. D. 121 8, when 
they set sail from S\ John d'Acre^ and 
landed near Damietta. 

On both sides there was manifested 
a degree of skill and vigour which have 
seldom been surpassed. The soldiers 
of the crusade made such steady and 
progressive advances, that the town of 
Damietta was in evident danger ; and 
the sultan of Egypt sent into Syria for 
the assistance of his brother. Before 
Moadhaip, whom the western writers 
call Goradin, left Damascus, he levelled 
the walls of Jerusalem, that, in his ab-* 
sence from home, the christian adven- 
turers might not take the city and for- 
tify themselves by its strength. When 
he arrived in Egypt, he joined his bro- 
ther with a strong army ; but their unit- 
ec} force§ could not raise the siege. Vnr 

? 
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wiUing to hazard, by arms, tbe deckioQ 
ef 90 important a contest, AI Qsimel oi^ 
fered terms of such adtantage to the be* 
siegers, that they were agreeable to tbe 
whole chiefs <>f the crusade, excepting 
to D^AlbatK), th£ legate of the pope* 
Btrt such influence had the hi^op of 
Rome acquired throughout the whoie 
christian churches, diat the will of his 
representative overawed every lord and 
knight who were then in arms upon the 
banks of the Nile. 

The siege was therefore coptinued; 
X)amietta fell ; and the pope^s vicegerent 
fQJoiced in his success. The advantage 
which was thtts gamed, excited them to 
further pursuits, ^nd having advanced 
into the interior of the Delta, the banks 
were cut, the waters of the Nile- encom- 
passed them, and, to avoid destruction, 
they were compelled to surrender! Thus 
they lost the important advantages which 
had been offered as an inducement for 
^ voluntary departure j and now, to the 
confusion of the legate, and the sorrow 



of the army, they were reduced to eat 
the bread of mercy^ aiad to d€|>eiid up- 
on the clemency of the sultan fx com- 
fort and protection.' 

A. D. I aa5«-«^A congriess wiis heid at 
Ferentind to adopt ineasureli^ fof the le- 
lief of the Holy landb The kte efforti^^ 
hoeh in Palestine and in £gypt^ had beed: 
unproductive of good efifects > aod fur^ 
ther measures must be taken for the Im> 
nefit of Palestine* Frederick H of Gcr* 
many / Thibaud, the king of Navarre^ 
Rich^d, earl of Cornwall^ and many 
other persons of distinctiou and infiur^ 
ence,wated the banner of the cross. But 
still their operations were not i^niibrm ; 
they were conducted by difierexit laad<* 
ers, and guided by partial motives. A 
considerable time ekp^red befbf c the em^ 
peror of Germany could leave the af* 
fairs of his own kingdom ; and, doting 
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the time of that delay, he was involved 
in a dispute with the bishop of Rome, 

He was commanded by the pope not 
to depart till he had bowed in obedi- 
ence to the head of the church. But 
Frederick despised the mandate, and 
went in defiance to the Holy land. Power- 
ful were the succours which the emperor 
conveyed to Palestine, but the circum- 
stances in which he stood threatened to 
render them of no avail. The orders of 
the pope had flown to the Holy land up- 
on the swiftness of revenge ; and no son 
of the church durst join in friendship 
with him or his followers. His rank 
and influence entitled him to command 
and take the whole direction of the 
christian troops ; but the orders of an 
excommunicated prince were not to be 
obeyed. 

How afilicting was the scene, to be- 
hold multitudes assembled from foreign 
lands, to fulfil the general desire of Eu- 
rope, and yet bound in chains of inac- 
tion, by the proud mandates of an usurp- 
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ed and degrading autihority. To take 
off the restraint, and to promote the 
object in view, the emperor of Germany, 
with a greatness of mind suitable to his 
rank, waved the right to command, and 
generously proposed that the whole or- 
ders of the camp and the field should 
be given and received in the name of 
Gk)d aftd Christendom. But the exer- 
tions of the soldiers were neither so 
much united, nor so completely success* 
ful, as could have been desired. Jeal- 
ousies and discontentment pervaded the 
ranks ; and^ in the absence of Frederick, 
the armies of the pope were ravaging 
the territories of Germany, 

The connections and successors of Sa- 
ladin, who reigned in the different de- 
partments of Syria and Palestine, were 
yet constantly engaged in warfare among 
themselves ; and, during these commo^ 
tions, Al Camel, the sultan of Egypt, had 
acquired considerable territories in those 
parts fif the world. Frederick, from the 
circumstai}ces of the Holy land, and the 
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9icttatM>& of ht» bwn emjrirc, fownd it 
eA>edKntt t© retumt home ; but, before 
leaving Palestine, he entered into a 
treaty with ^ sultan of Egypt. Al 
Camel w« anxious to secwue the interest 
of the cmm&ti, in opposition to his 
enemies in Syria and Palestine, and there- 
Ibre he deKTered to them many towns 
and poascsaoaeis in the Holy land. He 
even grattted to them Jerusalem itsrff, 
and only wtained, for the Mohamme- 
dans, the grand mosque of that city, 
with freedom of worship, and protection 
from the cruaade. Soon after these 
eventa, the aultan of Egypt died at Da^ 
xnascus, and had maintained the charac- 
ter of a mild and just prince." 

A. i>. 1238.— J^t- the time of the late 
saltan's death, Al Adcl, one of his 
younger aonsj was governor of Egypt^ 
and the emirt <rf that cotmtry immcdi- 
ttteiy plsKjed him upon the throne of 
the kingdom. Daud, grandson of Sa* 

- I . 1. .. If n«a TM 
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ladings brother Al Add, was elected Ibrd 
of Damascus;, but was soon deprived of 
this preferment by Nojmoddin the eld-^ 
est son of Al Camel. Encouraged by 
this success, Nojn^oddiu expended his 
views to farther steps of aggrandisement* 
Though in the dynasty of the sultans* 
the order of succession was mther inv> 
plied than established, yet tht new lord 
of DamasQus laid claim ako to the kmg-* 
dom of Egypt. Scarcely had he left 
Syri% when lihmael, lord of Badbec^ 
hastened to Damaaeus, and re-tetabJished 
himself in those possessioiw^ of which 
Al Camel had lately dcpriwd him. When 
Nojcncddisfc arrived at Grand Cairo^ his 
broOber Al Add was either dead or de-^ 
pasad ; and the throUe being vacant, tfa» 
aspijiing prinqe was. saluted mkm. 

A. D, 1240 — The disputed ckExms in 
Syria opened a way for indulging the 
C303atending parties of the crusade. Long 
hid jealousy and divisions subsisted be* 
twcen the knights of S\ Jphn and those 
of the T^Bapie J tod Thibaiid, king 0^ 
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Navarre, favouring the cause of the lat- 
ter, entered into terms of alliance and 
friendship with several princes of Syria, 
They proiiiised protection to the chris-» 
tians; but th6 view of those Syrian 
emirs Was to acquire strength, in opposi-^ 
tidn to the sultan of Egypt ; and the in- 
tention of the contending knights was 
to raise their owii credit higher than 
that of their opposing brethren, Richard^ 
the earl of Cornwall, and brother of 
Henry III, the king of England, ^isily 
discovered the tendency of that trans- 
action; and found, that the lords of 
Carac and Damascus were not able to 
fulfil their treaty. The sultan of Egypt 
was rising great in his strength, and the 
^discerning eye of Richard marked his 
growing power, and wished to obtain 
his friendship. 

Nojmoddin approached With his sci« 
mitar in one hand^ and an offer of friend-^ 
ship in the other. Richard^ with the 
troncurrence of various, powerful lordsv 
Stretched out the hand of peace^ and eR- 
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tered into a firm alliance. The treaty 
which Frederick of Germany had for- 
merly made with the sultan of Egypt, 
was ratified in its full extent ; and the 
christians, not only possessed Jerusalem, 
but had the safety of the pilgrims se- 
cured, by enjoying Tyre and every place 
X)f importance on the coast of Syria. To 
tiiis agreement, the Templars refused to 
accede ; but the treaty was established ; 
the christian churches were thrown open, 
and the patriarch of Jerusalem returned 
to the Holy city. 

When Saladin overthrew the Fatimite 
caliphs in Egypt, he found it necessary 
to secure himself against their friends 
and abettors, by placing a strong guard 
around his throne. This important of- 
fice he did not entrust to the troops of 
Egypt, but to the Turkish slaves of Kip- 
zac, whom the Moguls seized in their 
warUke incursions, and sold into bond- 
age. They were denominated Mam- 
lukes, which signifies slaves or bond serv- 
ants. But they also received particular 

Aa 2 
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names ftom siicidbntftl arraffigotbents. 
jyjQJmoddin S«l€i^ when fce became strik 
taii, :f)reK;ee<ied a step furtlser than anf 
<^ his predecessot^ had dotier for the 
Mamlnkes were^ot ooly his body ^iMtnb^ 
and admitted inte hb ^la$e« but t^ie^ 
w^re armed e^ies, and ckstriib«K$ed xoto 
different parts of the cocattry, to watch 
^very ■motion, and to give notice of 
every cabal. Betr^ tr^ffited lip fok ser- 
vice at iH^r ftret if^itutitf^n^ in f^ pitoe 
called Rttd0» upctai the borders of tht 
sea, they were denomkiaied 'Bsdaa^tes, 
from tfce Arabic wwd Badidr, wbisch sig- 
iiiii^ the iRca/ 

Harving |)laieod his ai&irs at home in 
a proper position of defeisce, NLojmod- 
din tur«ed his *nt^s again tawaM Sydo, 
ai>4 deteintoiujed to irecovcr by foroc^ 
what he had lost by gmle. To secure 
' the object be had in view, he catted the 
•aai»stance d£ a barbarous and cruel |>e(^& 
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vrht) liv^d upw. piuftdfir. Tla,ey fead ifto 
country which was pro^,efly their own, 
nfiX 19 Vi wqU asce-rta^n^ fro^ what dis- 
trict of the WGkrld they sprung. It is^ 
iiowe^€!f , probablf, ag they w^re called 
Chora&jni^iiSji tlj^t thcfy c^ipe iFrom th^ 
ai^U^m Chora$mia» ai^d passe4 iBto Per- 
^ia, where they becg^m^ obm>xious, and 
whence thej w^re driven put, 

Pwectiog their conrsje to meet the 
suhaR of Egypt, they approached Jew- 
^saterpi, and their ^utrance was pxoclaiinr- 
«d hy iire and shridts of de^pqir. The 
town wa^ pillagied, njany of the inha- 
];)itaia^ts were butcheredi and even the 
^aqred placw were polluted with the; 
bodiest of the ^in. On, the whole of 
their march, they continued to spread 
4e«olatiDn an4 death* At G^za, they 
jQJjied Nojmpddin with his Egyptian 
army, and the united forces stopd in 
prcxud and awful dqfi^qce. The chris- 
tian armies had joined the confederate 
lords of Syria ; and they too appenred 

in terrible array. After spending some 

Aa3 
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time in skirmishes and partial attacks, 
a general engagement took place, and, 
for two days, the issue was doubtful. 
The sultan of Egypt was at length suc- 
cessful; the shattered remains of the 
Syrian army returned to Damascus; and, 
but a few of the intrepid knights escap- 
ed the disasters of the field. 

r 

Amansur, the prince of Emessa, was 
general of the Syrian forces, and, in the 
day of defeat, he was subjected to the 
unwarrantable frowns of Ishmael the 
lord of Damascus. But Nojmoddin pur- 
suing his success, laid siege to Damascus 
with an army under the command of his 
celebrated general, the warlike Maimod- 
din. Before his skill and prowess, the 
haughty Ishmael was himself obliged to 
flee, and he whp but lately insulted 
Amansur in the day of defeat, was him-, 
self driven to seek refuge in a distant 
region. Maimoddin did not, hbwever, 
allow the Chorasmians to enter the city 
of Damascus, and riot with cruelty in 
its plunder, but assigned them a portira. 
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ixi a different and less important part of 
Syria. When they were not engaged 
in the ^destruction of nations, the Cho- 
rasmians turned their savagecruelty up- 
on themselves, and were so much de- 
tested, and so cfuel, that they wpre final- 
ly cut off from being a people. 

As the cloud \yas still resting upom the 
Holy land, the pope held a pouncil at 
Lyons, where the attendants were num- 
erous, and many vows were pledged to 
go in warfare to Jerusalem ; but there 
was none who displayed greater zeal than 
Lewis IX, the kin^ of France. After 
spending a proper tinje in settling the 
important af&ir$ of his kingdom^ he ar;' 
rived at S\ Dennis on the i z^^ qf June, 
A. D. 1248. Having received the Ori- 
flame, or papal standarfi, which had forr 
merly been displayed by the kings of 
Rome, Lewis set sail upon the 28'* of 
August, and, with his queen and army, 
^rived at Limisso, in Cyprus, on the 1 7'*" 
of September following. He was re- 
ceived in an hospitable and friendly 
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manner by the king of the island, who 
was a descendant of Guy de Lusignan. 

Waiting for the arrival of more troops, 
and shunning the stormy time of winter, 
he could not leave Cyprus till the ex- 
piration of eight months. Then, with 
several princes of the royal family, and 
many lords of France, he embarked his 
soldiers j set sail for Egypt ; and being 
joined by the knights of 3\ John and 
the Temple, he arrived in the port of 
Damietta, To prevent the landing of 
his army, the beach was liiied with 
Egyptian soldiery j but the king of 
France threw himself, sword in hand, 
from the ships into the sea ; the troops 
followed, and having landed against 
much resistance, an army of so,cx)g 
men encamped upon the shore. This 
imexpected display of bravery and ad-- 
dress struck terror into the inhabitants 
of Damietta. The fortress was speedi- 
ly invested, and the garrison, together 
with the inhabitants of the town, most- 
ly stole away in the night-time, and 
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left the French marstcrs of tlmt import- 
ant place. 

Tbe sultan of Egypt was at this time 
trasily employed in conquering Syrisi j 
but the fate of Damietta suddenly reach- 
ed Nojmodddin, and he raised the degt 
of Emessa. <^ickly he issued <)rd€rs 
to prepare for a march, and returned 
with dispatch to recover Damiett^. On 
his way to Egypt, he was affected by a 
tumor on his thigh, which produced a 
iiKHFtification, and put a period to his 
life. He was an active prince, and knew 
how to be severe, as well ai merciful. 
He held the reins of government with a 
firm hand, and his conduct was well 
stiited to the turbulent temper of the 
period in which he lived. 

A. D. r249.-^The time of Nojmod- 
din's death was truly critical, the dy* 
nasty* of the Ayubites were scarcely esta- 
blished on the throne ; and a powerful 
enemy was triumphing in Egypt. His 
unexpected dissolution i&ight have been 
the signal of revolt ; but the danger was 
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averted by the address of Sbajir al Dor- 
She had been the favourite female of 
^the sultan Nojmoddin, and wasi a$ re« 
iparkable for discernment, as she was 
celebrated for beauty. Having been in- 
formed by a private messenger of Noj- 
moddin'$ de^th, she assembled the prin- 
cipal lords of the realm, and, under 
prete'nce that the sultan was indisposed, 
and not able to bear the fatigues of 
state, she induced them fo swear an 
oath of fidelity to his pnly remaining 
son Turan Shaw. All this was done as 
if by the special order of Nojoioddin ; 
and the different authorities of the state 
were required to obey the sultan-elect. 
In the meantime Turau Shaw was not 
in Egypt, and before he had an oppor- 
tunity of appearing at Grand Cairo, the 
Ayubite army had harassed the French, 
and cut off many of their men ; but in 
this time of danger, the ships, which, 
in a storm. Had been separated from th^ 
French fleet, appeared on the coast of 
-Pgypt, and Lewis being reinforced, left 
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a garrison in Damietta, and resolved to 
advance into the country. It was agi- 
tated whither he should direct his course, 
and it was generally agreed that he should 
march to Grand Cairo. 

By the assistance of a guide, a party 
of the French darted far into the coun- 
try, with less inconvenience than might 
have been expected ; but, in returning 
through the town of Mansurah, they 
were assailed by the inhs^bitants, and 
many of them put to death. Enraged 
3t this misfortune, Lewis determined to 
take ample revenge, and drew out hijj 
forces in full array. At this hazardous 
period, Turan Shaw arrived from D?i- 
mascus with a numerous anny. Having 
been proclaimed sultan, he hastened with 
his Syrian forces to join the Egyptian 
army; and a dreadful battle with the 
French ensued. Facroddin, the Egyp^ 
tian general, either fell in battle, or was 
privately put to death ; but the chris- 
^ans were vanquished* and this sixtli 
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crusade was pecutiarly onfoitunate^ as 
Lewis himself was taken prisoner. 

Turati Shaw had received the name 
of sultan, and was arrayed in the rohet 
of state; biit Shajir ai Dor, and thfi 
grandees about court, sat in reality at 
the helm of affiiirs. The Mandukea 
and followers o£ the prince, who h^d 
come in his train ffom the csmlt of 
Kipha, saw with dissatis£iction the sob^ 
ordinate power which the sahan posae^ 
ed ; and Turan Shaw himself resolved t^. 
vindicate bis rights and his atstion. ibit, 
independent of these tdkois of mgp^^ 
tience and dislike, Shajir ai Dor xui her 
party were awate th»t a sovereign prince 
could not be cc^ntented with the name 
without the reality of power ^ asid them^ 
fore they watched the moiions of the 
sultan, and placed spies in every av^mue 
of the court- The resolution which 
Turan Shaw had taken of asserting his 
authority, was soon made known to his 
enemies, and they regolved to destroy 
him. Unexpectedly he received a stroke 
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^ a «bi^ which was the s^ointed s^g* 
'Bal of a general attack ; and iimaedi- 
^€ly he wa$ surrouaded with weapoixs 
qJT 4eath^ Awe ^d iriiesahitioai pre- 
^^aikd &ir 41 -momenrt ap^oog the assail- 
•WB^, and in that interval of siij^ense^ 
the mk^u fled asui took TejEgge in a 
wooden tower upoa a bank of the Nile. 
When his pursuers could not dislodge 
bim, th^ ^et iire to the place of ceflige; 
and having thrown himself into the 
waters of the rrrer to shun destructiofi 
by the flames, he was there pat to death 
by the arrows of those who sought his 
hfe. His friends fled, and his Uf^Jess 
^body was left exp03ed i^pon the beach, 
till the ambassadors ^f Mostasem ^lah, 
the caliph 4of Bi^ad, proK^ure^ le^ve>, 
and found mesuas to hofiourit wit^.a 
Mineral* 

Raging with that fury wlwoh deeds of 
3«4oknce produce^ the pHirderers of the 
prince, while yet besmeared with hi& 
innocent blood, rushed into the pre^* 
sence of Lewis, and Resenting the head 
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of the sultan, expected a reward for hfe 
death. It is suggested by some; that the 
ruffians were desirous of mutdering the 
king of France als6 ; but were over- 
awed and restrained by his . appearance 
and majesty ; while others afiirni, that 
he was honoured with the offer of being 
constituted sultan of Egypt. But no- 
thing is certain excepting that which in 
reality took place, that to recover his 
liberty, and avoid impending danger, 
S\ Lewis surrendered Damietta, and re- 
tired to Syria.* 

A. D. 1 250.— Having assassinated Tii- 
jfan Shaw, the Mamlukes swore alle- 
giance to Shajir a IDor, prayed for her 
in the mosques, and had her name ini- 
pressed upon the coin of the i^ealni. 
But sunk as the Egyptians were in the 
degradation of their country, yet they 
could not bear to be governed by a wo- 
man, who had been a slave. Such was 

^ Abulpharaj. p. 32 a, 324; Joinville, hist, de SU 
Lewis, fol. A Paris, A. D. x668,p. 37, 28, &c. 
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the state of the public mind, that it 
Was deemed necessary to appoint a re- 
gent, who might appear publicly in the 
governmetit of the country, Aibeg, or 
Ibeg, one of the principal emirs about 
the court, was chosen for that import- 
ant office. But still the government 
was not acceptable to the people ; and 
they raised to the dignity of sultan^ 
Musa al Ashref, a prince of Yemen, 
and a descendant of Al Camel ; but be- 
ing of tender years, he too must have a 
regent, and the influence of Ibeg placed 
himself again at the head of the go- 
vernment. He had great designs of 
personal aggrandisement; but to con- 
iceal his views, and render himself more 
popular, he had the name of Shajir al 
Dor expunged from the list of sovereigns, 
and that of Musa placed next to Turan 
Shaw, so that the Ayubite line of 
princes was not interrupted.** 



^ Abulfed. vol. ivy p« 505, &c; et Dcguignes, vol i^ 

II V. 7. 
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At the time S^ajir sd Dor was pco« 
clairaed saltane^s of Egypt, Makk al 
Nazer, piince of Aleppo, wa^ raised to 
the throne of Damasciis ; he also was 
of the race of Ayub, and a descendant 
of Ai Camel. The kia^doms ef £gypt 
and Damaacus were thu$ agaia disjoin- 
ed; jealou^ pervaded the countriei, 
and wars often raged betweem thestatefi. 
The prinoe of Damascus put his troops 
into motion to avesoge the murder of 
his kin^asian Turan Shaw ; thie aniiies of 
the two couB.tri€;$ ao^ at Abasa, 2^ the 
Egyptians were routed. Victory beif^ 
on the side of the Assyrians, the pec^le 
of Egypt declared for the prince of Da« 
znascos, and his name was mentioned 
in the prayers of the mosque. The 
]^oung sultan of Egypt belon^d also to 
the family of the Ayubifies ; but beisg 
scarcely ninie years of age, he was shut 
up in the castle of the mountain. Bat 
the fortune of the war changed, the Sy- 
rians were repulsed, and their general 
Sliamsoddin was slain. 



\ 
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In the dAy of iriunip)! Ibeg returned 
to Grand Cairo ; md, in revenge for the 
preference whi<^h had been giren to Al 
Naser^ the prince of Damascus^ the 
people were insulted, and the city given 
Alp to plunder^ But these ixxjuries were 
"abandoned^ and internal peace was re- 
'Stored, by the influence of the caliph of 
Bagdad, who, since the overthrow of 
the Fatimites^ had continued to be re- 
<:ogni2:ed in Egypt, as the Imam of the 
Mohammedan faith. The partisans of 
Egypt a nd Syria had long been struggl- 
ing to attach to their interests the ar- 
mies of the crusade; and Lewis of 
France, having continued for a while at 
S\ John d'Acre, was zealously courted 
by the agents of each party. After a 
succession of jealousies and wars, the 
Mohammedans of Syria and Egypt made 
peace ; and when Lewis had returned 
to France, the christians were again op- 
posed as a common enemy. 

Public peace with Syria being thus 
restored, Ibeg pursued his own view$ of 

VoL 11. B b 
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.'aggrandisement ; and having deposed 
the young sultan from his eialted sta- 
tion, Al Ashref was the last prince of 
the Ayubite family who sat upon the 
throne of Egyptr 

^ Abulfcd. vol. 5^ p* 95I1 ^c. 
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- he Buharite dyndsly,. . . . Ibeg. . . ; Shajilr 
' aiDor. . . \ Bibars. . . . «S'. Lewis' death near 
Tunis, i , . Su John d^Acre taken by the sul^ 
^ tan of Egypt. . . . The Moguls in Syria, 

A* D. 1254. "^"STT^E now tDchoId Ibeg 
A. H. 652. V T seated avowedly up- 
on that throne which he had long and 
ardently coveted. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived at this dignity, when he married 
Shajir al Dor, whose favourite and re- 
gent he had /ormerly been. Success 
appeared to have woven for him a gar- 
land of triumph and peace ; But the 
prospects of the wdrld are often fala- 
cious, and success begets disquietudes, 
which frequently embitter the sources 
of enjoyment. Seated upon the height 
of the Egyptiaa throne, the first sultan 
of the Baharite race discovered new ob- 
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jects which engaged his heart ; and 
among these was the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the king of Mos- 
suL 

What right had Shajir al Dor to com- 
plain of his intention to- marry anothejp 
wife ? It wa4 a practice which the re- 
ligion of Mohammed atiowed } and she 
had herself been only one of a number 
of wives^ whom the sultan Nojmoddin 
received into his sefaglio. But admir- 
ation and power had made her impa- 
tient of contradiction^ and she could 
not bear a rival in the affections of her 
husband, or the adlmration of the court. 
Moreover, she was well aware how much 
it had been owing to her influence and 
friendship that Ibeg Himself had risen 
kito notice, and acquired the chief com- 
mand of the state. Void of suspicion, 
the sultan was goin^, as usual, to indulge 
in the bath ; but the revengeful sultaness 
had prepared his doom; and assassins^, 
rushing upon him unawares, instantly 
put him to death. 
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His body was 'brought into the palace^ 
and laid at the feet of Shajir al Dor ; 
but the huimUating «ight produced m 
her BO emotion of anguish or regr^c. 
She made a pretence of offering the 
empire, and the «at of the suftio, to 
some lords of the court ; but they knew 
her ambition, and refused in succession 
the dangerous appointment. These 
things passed in the interior of the se- 
raglio, during the silence of the lught ; 
but the morning proclaitiied the horror 
in the city, and all Cairo wa$ in comr 
motion* That party of the Mamlukes 
who were called Salchians, as having 
belonged to Nojmoddin Saleh, placed 
Nureddin Ali on the thcone ©f hi$ fa- 
ther Ibe^, and they gave him the sur- 
name of Al Mgnsur. Shajir al Dqt was 
ignominiousiy treated, and justly suf- 
fered the punishment of death. 

How shall we appreciat^e power, which 
is so uncertain, or direct the passions, 
which are so wild and ungovernable ? 
The attractions and accompUshmen|:s o^^ 

Bb3 
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Shajir' al Dor placed her once at the 
head of the Egyptian government, and 
every thing was obedient to her com- 
mand ; but she suffered a diversity of 
changes, and at last her body was mangl- 
ed and treated with indignity. The 
love of power seems to have been the 
source of her misfortunes ; for when 
Turan Shaw arrived at Grand Cairo to 
exercise the office of sultan, she refused 
to part with the sweet enjoyment of au- 
thority ; the fear of neglect, or dimi- 
nished influence, induced her to mxxTr 
der her husband ; and thus her reputa- 
tion was blasted, and her life taken 
away. 

. A. D. 1257.-^ About this time, the 
Moguls were making rapid advances in 
power and conquest. Their armies, 
like a torrent, carried every thing be- 
fore them, and the terror of their name 
outran 'their progress. Holagu V, em- 
peror of the Moguls, left Turkistan, in 
the year of our Lord 1253, and speedily 
pyer-ran Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
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and, in short, all the Saracen possessions 
in the east, except Yeman and Egypt. 
When this celebrated general entered 
Bagdad, A. D. 1258, the caliph Mos- 
tasem was put to death, and thereby an 
end was put to the reign of the Abbas- 
sides, which, in a direct, or collateral 
line, had existed for more than 520 

years. 

It was in this perilous and ^important 

time^ that the sultan of Egypt, through 

his youth and inexperience, was riot able 

to send effectual relief into Syria.' In 

this weak state of- the Egyptian govern- 

naent, Cutuz, an artful and ambitious 

lord, deposed the young sultian, and 

placed himself at the head of public af- 

iairs. 

. A. D. 1259 — Holagu, having returned 

from Syria into the eaft, left Ketboga, 

one of his generals, to protect the con- 

quests which he had made. Much 

power and confidence had made this 

viceroy presumptuous.; and Cutuz^ the 

sultan of Egypt, discerning the vices 
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and, pride of Ketboga, defied his tbreat- 
enmgs^ and prepared for battle. After 
many previous exertions, a bloody en- 
gagement ensued, where Ketboga lost 
his life; and the Moguls being over- 
thrown, who bad hitherto been deemed^ 
invincible, Cutuz in triumph entered 
the capital of Syria. 

In the conquest? of Hplagu, thct 
christians had been treated with special 
favour, by the friendly interposition of 
a christian lady, ^vhom Holagu had mar-r 
ried; but Cut^2 destroyed their churches, 
and persecuted them with unrelenting 
fury. Bibarsy who had been an active 
general, had been neglected t>y the sul- 
tan in the distribution of rewards, and 
the indignant general resolved upon re*- 
ven^e. He imparted his wish to some 
of the discontented Mamlukes, and 
when the sultan was engaged in hunt- 
ing, he was treacherously assailed, and 
mortally wounded/ 
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A. D. 1260 Bibars was immediately 

proclaimed sultan bf his followers ; and 
hn had conferred upon him the surname 
of Daher, with various other descrip.* 
tive appellations^ At Grand Cairo he 
was received with joy ; but in Syria he 
had inany difficulties to encounter. The 
people of Damascus being much at- 
tached to Sangiar, the governor of that 
city proclaimed him their lord and 
sultan. The Moguls returned with vi-* 
gour and success; and the armies of 
the crusade, who were assisted by thqt 
eastern invaders, assumed new courage, 
and bravely defended some pf their pos- 
sessions. The armies of Egypt entered 
the city of Damascus, pursued Sangiar 
to Balbec, took him prisoner, and con- 
veyed him to Egypt, where he was 
treated with lenity and respect. 

A.D. 1 26; . — ^There appeared at Grand 
Cairo a person who was named Ahmed, 
^nd who had at his co|nmand ^ party 
of Arabs. He professed to be a son 
of the caliph Daher BiUafa, and that he 
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had fled from Bagdad when Holagu. en- 
tered and took that city. More than 
three years had the Mohammedans been 
without a caliph ; and Bibars, with the 
chief men of Egypt, having heard his 
pretensions; and investijgated his pedi- 
gree, received him as the Imam of the 
Moslem religion. The Mamluke sul- 
tans being still but little respected in 
Egypt, the powerful Bibars was desir- 
ous of having his title to Egypt recog- 
nised, by the usual solemnities of the 
Mohammedan faith, and was therefore. 

invested- in proper form by the new ca- 

« 

liph. 

The prejudices of a nation have 
powerful . efieds ; the people of the 
realm now held Bibars as sacred, and 
even in his own. mind he enjoyed a 
complacency and self-gratulation. He 
bestowed many favours upon the caliph, 
and sent.him, with a considerable escort, 
toward Bagdad^ but Tie w^as seized by 
the Moguls, during his 'journey, and 
cohsigned.either to banishment or death. 
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After this project had misgiven, another 
pretender laid claim to the high and 
sacred office of caliph. He too was sup- 
ported by Bibars, and acknowledged in 
his pretensions ; but he sunk into ob- 
scurity, and the caliphs henceforward 
attracted little notice. 

A. D. 1270 Lewis IX of France, 

who had done much, and suffered many 
things, in a former crusade, was again, 
induced to leave Europe, for the assist- 
ance of the Holy l;ind. Bibars had 
shaken the remaining interest of the 
crusaders in the east ; and even Antioch 
itself had fallen. At the head of 6,oc6 
horse, and 30,000 foot, Lewis dirccte'd 
his march towards the Land of promise ^ 
but was diverted from his course, by the 
delusive prospect of confirming the 
king of Tunis in the belief and prac- 
tice of the christian faith. This prince 
had been assiduously represented as 
friendly to the religion of Jesus, and 
Lewis was benevolently inclined to as- 
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sist him in the progress of his new 0{«- 
nions ; but the whole was a delusive 
dream, and the French were unexpected- 
ly awaked by the din of arms, and the 
violence of a hostile reception. Among 
the fatal events of that day, Lewis him- 
$elf fell J and thus the seventh and last 
crusade was ended, with sorrow and di^ 
appointment.** 

Bibars was drawing nigh the end of 
his career ; and at the time of his death, 
the empire, over which he ruled, ex- 
tended from the interior of Africa to 
the River Euphrates. Though this prince 
had been a slave, he was nevertheless of 
»obIe origin. By the fate of war, he 
was torn from his parents, who dwelt 
in the Kip^ac, and exposed to sale in 
the city of Damascus. By the christ-- 
ian writers he is generally called Ben- 
docdar, from the name of the person 
to whom he was first sold. 



^m^mim^ 
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His activity, when a slave, raised him 
to notice ; and when he was sultan of 
Egypt, he discovered uncommon dili- 
gence, both in acquiring possessions 
and in defending them from danger. 
He was a man of just and intrepid con- 
duct ; he gave much alms to the poor, 
built caravansaries, endowed hospitals, 
and establishedj at Grand Cairo, an ex- 
tensive seminary of education. He 
erected a superb bridge over theT caital, 
which passed in the neighbourhood of 
his capital, and constructed the dome 
of a celebrated Mikkias. In short, the 
numerous monuments of his excellence 
bore a lasting testimony to the wisdom 
of his government, and the goodness of 
his heart.' 

A. D. 1277* — Bibars died at Damas- 
cus, and his son Barcah, who was then 
at Grand Cairo, rose in peace to thfc 
succession ; but, among the emirs of Da- 



• « D'Hcrbelot, litre Bibars ; ct Abulfcd. vol. iv» p. 
607, kc. 
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maScus, there was soon a revolt. The 
great men about his throne enjoyed all 
the power and confidence, and those at 
a distance were jealous and offended. 
Being in danger of a civil war, his mo- 
ther interposed her influence, and pro- 
cured an arrangement for peace. But 
the interested advisers of the sultan op- 
posed the stipulated terms, and a vio- 
lent rupture ensued. After some un- 
successful efforts for an accommodation, 
the sultan retired to Carak, and left the 
throne of Egypt to his elder brother. * 
A. D. 1279. — This prince was receiv- 
ed upon the throne with a profusion of 
new names. But these descriptive titles, 
which had hitherto been lavishly be- 
stowed, grew more and more nunaerous • 
and extravagant, as flattery was cherish- 
ed, and the stability of the government 
became more precarious. Considered 
as mere titles of pomp and pageantry, I 



* Abulpharaj. prolegoraonon, p. 10 j et D'Hcrbdot, 

<itre Barcah CLaiu 
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-shall not. load the page, nor trouble the 
. reader, with the useless enumeration of 
such frivolous distinctions* . But the new 
, sultan was only seven years of age when 
' he was placed upon the throne, and 
therefore unfit to manage the afl&irs of 
government. Kelaun*" was appointed re- 
gent ; and, in the exercise of that high 
ofRce, the young prince was deposed, 
and the ambitious . regent proclaimed 
surtan/ 

A- D. 1280. — ^When the news of his 
elevation reached Damascus, Sancar al 
•Ashcar, who was governor of Syria, was 
.declared sultan : of Damascus. To. heal 
the divisions of his kingdom, Kelaun 
•went into Syria, and put to flight the 
'.enemies of his governments Al Ashcar 
.fled and joined the Moguls, who were 
-again returning into Syria ; but at length 
he was restored to the friendship of Ke- 



^ Or Calaun. 

• Abulfharaj. prolegoiftoiion;, p. 10 ; et D'HcrbcbtJ 
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laun^ and was agasn admitted to the stst- 
tion of an emir in the realm. Kelaun 
sent Balban, and other generals^ with an 
army againist the friends of the crusade, 
and^ in the course of a few years, they 
were stript of all tbeit possessions in the 
east, except the town and fortress of S\ 
John D'Acrew 

His arim had also been successful in 
Africa; but whil6 be was preparing to 
attack Acre» he was carried off either 
by the power of disease, or^ as some as- 
sert, by the hand of an assassin. Ke- 
laun obtained his kingdom by isurpa- 
tion, but he governed it with prudence, 
and was generotia, as well as just« He 
was somewhat advanced in age when he 
left his native country, and never spoiie 
with fluency the language of Arabia. 
He set the example in Egypt of cheri^*^ 
ing the Circassian slaves with peculiar 
care, and from that practice important 
consequences will soon follow/ 



d Abulpharaj. proleg. p. lo, li ; Abulfed* voli ▼, p- 
51, &c ; ct D'Hcrbelot, tiire Calaua. 
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A. D. 1 291. — ^The late sukan was suc- 
ceeded by his son Calil, who was not 
only honoured with many high-sound- 
ing titles, but was a great and success- 
ful prince. In obedience to the dying 
command of his father, he resolved to 
become master of S\ John D'Acre, and 
with a powerful army marched into 
Syria. This city and fortress were able, 
by their strength, to resist a consider- 
able force, but were not at that time in 
a favourable state of defence. Frequent 
applications had been made for assist- 
ance ; but the pope, with all his re- 
sources, was unable to send the necessary 
reUef. 

The treasures of the European princes 
Were drained by the former crusades, 
and the want of success had made them 
hopeless. The inhabitants of Acre were 
composed of different nations, who dwelt 
in distinct departments of the town, and 
were neither influenced by uniform mo- 
tives, nor under the direction of one 
head. In a dissipated country, many of 

VoL 11. C c 
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the crusaders had become intemperate, 
and, of late, the troops wl;ip came frorK\ 
Europe, were chiefly desperate advci;- 
turers and the offscourings of society. 

The town was violently attacked, and| 
boldly defended; many on both sides, 
fell, and great was the destruction. The 
crusaders mad^ frequent sallies upon the^ 
Egyptian troops ; and, in on^e of these 
exertions, they almost reached the tent 
of the sultan ; but were warmly receiv* 
ed, and driven back with inconceivable 
loss. As the Musslemans approached^ 
and were hkely to become masters of 
the town, many of the besieged rushe4 
toward the shore ; and, by overloading 
the boats, not a few of them were lost. 
Those wbo remained in the town, fought 
with de3perate valour, but were una- 
voidably over9ome. Terras of capitu- 
lation were offered, and accepted ; but 
fury, and the want of subordination, 
violated the agreement. The women of 
virtue chose rather to die with honour, 
than live when disgraced j and a whole 
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convent of nuns mangled and disfigur- 
ed their bodies, that, in this frightful 
condition;^ they might meet the swords, 
and not the insults, of the fierce Sara- 
cens and barbarous Mamlukes, 

The few knights and friends* of the 
crusade who escaped from this scene of 
devastation ran through many perils, 
and at length found refuge in Cyprus, 
where the town of Limisso was* assign- 
ed for their abode* Thus fell S\ John 
D^Acre, on the 13"^ of July, A. D. 1291. 
It had been exactly one hundred years 
in the possession of the. western nations, 
and with it the whole land of Palestine 
was lost to Europe. Thus the blood and 
treasure, which had been exhausted in 
the crusades, were spent in vain, and, 
while the history of those transactions 
endure, they will exhibit impressive 
monuments of ambitipn and misguided 
zeal. 

A. D. 1292. — ^Calil made great prcr 
pjirations for invading the king of Ar-r 
menia, and, laying siege to the castle of 

CC2 
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of R^m, he made himself master of that 
fortress. In the year following, he re- 
turned to Grand Cairo, and, amid the 
amusements of his leisure hours, |he was 
cut off by ambitious conspirators* Ba- 
hadur/ who gave him the first stroke, 
was hailed sultan by his companions; 
but, on their way to Grand Cairo, they 
were met by a band of soldiers who had 
come out to avenge the death of Calil, 
and the head of Bahadur was cut off/ 

A.D.J 293. — Naser Mohammed, though 
but in the ninth year of his age, was 
proclaimed sultan in the castle of Grand 
Cailro i and Husamoddin was constitute* 
ed regent and commander of the miJi- 
tia* Scarcely were these and other ar- 
rangements made in the state^ when the 
conduct of some ambitious and aspiring 
emirs filled the city with alarm and con- 
fusion. The young sultan was sent into 



^ Or Baidara. 

f D'Hcrbelot, titre Khalil ; et Abulmahason et da- 
^tu5, Ub. iii} pt. 12, c. sr ; in gest. Dei per Francos. 
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banishment, and Kctboga set himself 
down upon the throne. Ladgin, who 
had promoted his interest, was consti- 
tuted lieutenant of the kingdom ; but 
this adventurous Mamluke himself was 
aspiring to the throne, and Ketboga was 
forced to descend into the walks of com^ 
mon life. But the lords of the realm, 
being harassed by changes and oppres-^ 
«ion, hired assassins to cut off Ladgin^ 
and they invited Naser Mohammed to 
return from his retreat at Carak. Thus 
the sultan, having remained in banish-* 
ment for about three years, was restored 
to his kingdom and honours. 

When the ardour of the crusades had 
abated axnong the western princes, and 
when the revenues of their states were 
much exhausted, an attempt was made 
to invite the Moguls into Syria, from 
which they iiad lately been expelled. 
Every assistance was offered to get them 
possession of the country, that th^ 
might drive the Turks and Saracens 
from the Holy land. A deputation was 

Cc3 
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scm from Rome to Argan, the chan of 
the Mogul Tartars ; but before the am- 
bassadors arrived, that chief and general 
was dead. It was not, therefore, till A. 
D. 1300, that Gazan» the son and suc- 
cessor of Argan, entered into a league 
with the champions of the crusade. The 
assistance of the Moguls being also so- 
licited by the governor of Aleppo, the 
arms of that people were soon triumph- 
ant in Syria ; and its capital, Damascus, 
fell into their power. An attempt was 
in like manner made to get possession 
of Jerusalem ; but rebellion at home 
forced Gazan to repass the Euphrates ; 
and the sultan of Egypt recovered im- 
mediately the whole of his possessions 
in Syria and Palestine. . 

A. D. 1 301 .-~The chan of the Moguls, 
.haying settled the internal commotions 
of his kingdom, returned to his favourite 
project of adding Syria to his other do- 
minions ; but still he preserved an union 
. of operation with the heroes of the cru- 
sade^ for it would promote his interest 
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. and security to have them placed in Pa- 
lestine, between him and the formidable 
atmie^ of Egyjpt. As the princes of the 
west had formetly solicited the friend- 
iihip of the Tartars, so the chan of the 
Moguls how applied for a crusade to 
Pope Boniface VIIL But unfortunate- 
ly, Philip the Fair, king of France, was 
at enmity with the bishop of Rome, and 
strenuously opposed whatever schemes 
the pontiflf favoured. The crusade wa& 
indeed preached, and powerfully recom- 
tnended oyer the whole kingdoms and 
principalities of the west ; but in those 
circumstances no assistance could be pro- 
cured for the christian cause in the east, 
though the arms of Egypt were triumph- 
ant in Syria/ 

A. D. 1 304. — ^Gazan, the chan of the 
Moguls, died, and Chodabenda, his suc^ 
cessor, made peace with the sultan of 
Egypt ; but Nazer was troubled and per- 
plexed at home. The Mamluke officers 
-■ ■ ■ ' ..1. ■ ■ , 

* D'Hcrbclot, titrc Gazari, ct Vertot, tonu ii, bV. 4. 
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and chiefs were acting with a high hand* 
and aiming at the supi'eme direction of 
the state. He saw their encroachments, 
he spurned at their insolenoQ^ arid re- 
solved to strike a blow which would rid 
him of their presumption. But the 
keen eye of suspicion detected the de- 
sign, and the knowledge of his pur- 
pose reached the lords of the court. 
Baktiniur, who had a high command in 
the life guards, betrayed the secret of 
his master. Selar and Bibars, two of 
the most obnoxious emirs, strenuously 
endeavoured to turn the intended blow 
upon the sultan*s own head. But in a 
country where every thing was suspect- 
ed, the treason of the emirs in its turn 
was exposed to view ; and the populace, 
who loved their sovereign, assembled in 
the streets of Grq^d Cairo ,.and support- 
ed his cause. 

The discontented emirs being struck 
with awe, shrunk from their purpose ; 
and, having vowed new obedience to the 
sultan, the people were appeased. But 
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Naser Mohamfned was not in safety; 
and be was well aware, that the fiame 
of discord and ambition was only 
smothered, but not extinguished. Un- 
der a pretence, therefore, of going in 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he retired to Carak, 
and wrote to Grand Cairo, that he had 
resigned the throne. This unexpected 
conduct filled the city with consterna*- 
tion, and a petition was sent to solicit 
his return ; but he returned, by the am* 
bj&sadors, every remairiingbadge of roy- 
alty, alid recommended Selar to be his 

« 

successor in the kingdom. 

By an assembly of the state, Selar 
was invited to receive the crown; but 
he knew, that the Circassian slaves, who 
were rising to power, had a strong desire 
to elevate Bibars ; and therefore he de- 
clined the proffered honour. Bibars 
was accordingly elected, and ascended 
the throne by the name of ModhafFer al 
Rockjioddin. The new sultan had the 
shadow, but Selar the reality, of power ; 
and by his counsels, the whole affeirs of 
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government were conducted. Many 
discdntentmeiits run throu^ Syria, as 
well as Egypt; arid scarcely hid dne year 
elapsed^ when Naser Mobaihmed; by 
the persuasion of his friends, returned to 
the throne of Grand Caird. At the ap^ 
proach of the legitimate sultan, Bibars 
fled, but was overtaken; and brought 
back to the capital. His feelings were 
sported with, by fallacious hopeis of safe^ 
ty ; and even when the bow-string wai 
applied, and the miserable sufferer aU 
ready in the pangs of death, the ci^ 
ecution was stopped^ and the criminal 
recovered, for the cruel purpose, of 
being eiq^osed to additional reproaches^ 
and renewed sufferings. 

A. D. 13 1 o,— -When Naser Moham- 
med returned to Grand Cairo> he was 
received with more joy than the chang- 
ing temper of the times had been ac-^ 
customed to exhibit; for he had never 
ceased to be a favourite with the people* 
But flattering appearances did not mis^ 
lead his views ; for he knew that there 
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were secret embers of atnbijtion aivd 
revenge, which were ready to burst in*- 
to a flame. He was well aware, how lit- 
tle the emirs were to be trusted ; and of 
the wounds which they had formerly 
inflicted, more than the scars w^e stiU 
remaining. With a severity to which 
necessity had compelled him, he deci- 
mated the refractory lords ; and the de- 
voted party either suffered death, or 
were sent into prison. 

When the sultan was at rest from his 
foes, he arranged the affairs of state, 
and made appointments for the enjoy- 
ment of peace ; but if private stations 
are always attended with something to 
disturb, so the public situations of life 
produce more numerous and afflicting 
disquietudes. After all that the sultan 
had done, there was one person in his 
dominions, who, though in retirement, 
excited alarm. Selar was an object of 
jealousy and fear. Knowing his power, 
and aware of his ambition, Naser com- 
manded him to appear at Grand Cairo. 
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The eiAir was fearful to comply, andhk 
apprehensions were not groutidless, for 
scarcely had he arrived in the city, when 
he was cast into cotifinemtnt. There, 
under the terrors of punishment, he re- 
vealed his hidden treasure, and sealed 
his own disgrace. Hi[s shew of wealth 
was excessive, but it sunk into nothing 
when compared in value to that which 
was concealed. In subterraneous apart- 
ments of his palace, immense, and incre- 
dible quantities of gold, silver, and jew- 
els; were found. Of the treasures which 
Bibars left, the one half was confiscated 
for the use of the state, and the other 
Was given to his daughter ; but the ac- 
cumulation of Selar was so enormous, 
and so apparently the fruit of oppres- 
-sion, that the highest indignation was 
expressed, and the whole consigned to 
the public service. As to himself he 
was kept in close confinement ; and, for 
several days, neither permitted to eat 
"^bread nor drink water. In this situa- 
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tion of distressi he was presented with 
three dishes covered, . and carefully- 
handled, as containing nntorsels of deli- 
cious food. He seized them with all 
the eagerness of excessive hunger and 
insupportable thirst ; but cruel refine- 
ment had prepared an inexpressible dis- 
appointment. The first platter con- 
tained gold, the second silver, and the 
third pearls ; but these objects of his 
former affection and trust now embit- 
tered his anguish, and added to despair. 
Those memorials of oppression, which 
had been wrung from the sweat and 
hearts blood of many an afflicted bro- 
ther, were now useless and distressing 
to the fallen and afflicted Selar ; and he 
died under the agonies of hunger, weak- 
ness, and despair .'' 

After all; however, the nation was 
not at peace, and the sultan was exposed 
to danger ; yet he was finally successful, 
not only in suppressing his domestic 

^ Deguignc.s> torn iv| liv. 2. 1. 
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foes, but also the Arabs, who h%d Invad- 
ed Thebais, and the Moguk, who con- 
tintied to ^disturb the peace of Syria, 
Among the enemies whom Naser had 
to resist, were the christiai)$ of Egypt, 
and the knights of CjFprus. The turbu-^ 
lence and nc^isguided zeal of the Jaco- 
bites and Jews, called forth his ven- 
geance y and both of them were treated 
with severity, in the dominions of the 
sultan* 

Thrice had Naser Mohammed left 
the throne of Egypt ; twice by violence, 
and once through choice. In the young- 
cr part of his life, he had neither means 
nor inclination to strive against the 
rising intrigues of the court ; but hav- 
ing returned the third time to the king- 
dom of his father, he carried to the pa- 
la^ce a determined firmness, which never 
forsook hiwi. He was fully, convinced, 
that the ambitious lords of the realm 
must be ?ubdued, before any sovereign 
could reign in peace. His hand of cor- 
rection, therefore, was justly severe. 
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an4 before his intrepid steps, the pow^^ 
;^nd insolence of the emirs fled. 

The dangerous and oyergro>yn autho- 
t icy qf the Iprds an4 barons was felt in 
ipurope, a$ well ^s. in Egypt; and in both 
countries there vjere many efforts to 
contract its bounds. The, crusades, 
which were begun, and carried on for a 
different purpose, were yet highly ser- 
viceable, in promoting the interests, and 
establishing the, thrones, of the western 
kingdoms. The treasures of the war- 
like barons w:ere not only spent in the 
cause of the Holy land, but many of 
them mortgaged, or sold their lands 
and domains. By the^e trjansactions the 
proud lords, who often stood in defi- 
ance of their sovereign, were sunk in 
the scale of influence and powet. 

In the changing and convulsed state 
Qjf Egypt, taxes had been imposed, with- 
out attention to the interests of the peo- 
ple, and they had been collected with 
rigour and oppression. The Mamlukes 
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were provided with certain supplies of 
food ; and the emirs were supported by 
large provisions and pecuniary allot- 
ments. A strict inquiry being made, 
by Naser, into the nature, extent, and 
management, of those public appoint- 
ments, every fraud of oppression was 
corrected, and redressed. Thus the 
reigning sultan secured his own power, 
by diminishing the strength of his foes, 
and he supported his throne by the fav* 
our and affection of the people. 

As the crusades had weakened the 
strength of the barons iji Europe, so the 
wiser princes of that distracted country 
provided a counterpoise to the remain- 
ing influence of the powerful lords. In 
England, where genuine liberty first 
rose, and in the British empire, where 
it still continues to flourish, the interest 
of the king was promoted, by the free- 
dom which he conferred on towns, and 
by the privileges which the knights 
and burgesses acquired, who assemble 
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in ' parliament for the good of, the 
realm.* 

Egypt had long been a neglected 
coCintry/and though we have found na- 
tions depending upon its fertility for 
food and comfort, yet, for almost a 
thousand yeafs, from the time when the 
reign of the Pt6lemies ended, till that of 
the Fatiiftitfes began, it was in the de- 
graded state of a province ; and every 
successive governor was rtiore anxious to 
enrich himself than do good to Egypt. 
Even when subject to the Fatimites, it 
was still^a forlorn kingdom ; for the ca- 
liphs of that race were mostly delighted 
in^ith empty show, while those at the 
head of afi&irs proudly oppressed the 
people ; and from the overthrow of that 
dynasty. Egypt was a continued scene 
of tumult and change. Thus, by unin- 
terrupted neglect, and a chain of unto- 
ward events, the banks of the Nile, and 



^ Deguignes, torn. iV» liv. 21 ; and Millar on the Dis- 
tinction of ranks, passim. 
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tbe plaint of the Oelm^ had, in part^ be^* 
come a barren wilderness and burning 

yandsi 

So much diminished were the fruits 

ful paxts^ and so scanty the returns of 

the harvest, that an uofavaorable seasoti 

never recurred without produoing fa« 

mine and its desolating effects* But 

Naser Mohammed cut canals, atd, di& 

fusing the waters of the Nile to theit anr 

cient extent, converted the unfruitful 

land into fields of value siad districts of 

abundance. He threw streams of salUr 

brious water into the city of Aleppo; 

he renewed the caijal of Alelandtift, 

which supplied that famous city with 

water ; and he repaired the reservoirs 

which were destined to r^eive it. He 

had a canal cut from Grand Cairo to 

Siriacusy whither he often retired ; and 

the banks of this canal were adorned 

with villas. 

He carried on important and extensive 

public works, at his own expence ; and 

encouraged his subjects to improve their 
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possessions J As he had reduced the na- 
tion to obedience, and hushed its tu-^ 
mults into peace, so, in the prospect of 
death, he was desirous of preventing 
jarring claims to the throne of Egypt, 
As he had raided his dominions to so 
much dignity and splendour, so he wish- 
ed to transmit to his posterity the rich 
ind Valuable inheritance. With this 
vieWi he opened his iritentioii to the 
gratidee^ of the f ealm, and they Swore 
aillegiance to his eldest son. 

A. d; 1 34 1 ^Upon the deatk of hi^ 

father, therefore, Abubekfer was quietly 
admitted to the throne of Egypt ; but 
there commenced, at that tinie, a succes- 
sion of sultans, which was so rapid, that 
twelve of them^ who were alt sons,. or 
grandsons of Naser Mohammed, scarce- 
ly exteiided th6it feigii to forty-one 
years* If I were to give, in detail, an 
account of the. transactions which hap- 
pened while each of them was oh the 
throne, it would be a tiresome repetition 
ofsirtiilarevents,anddisgfacefulschcmes, 

/ Dd2 
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In Egypt there was treascMi, in Syria re- 
bellion ; and every powerful emir was 
attempting to raise himself by commo- 
tions in the state. During this period 
of tumult and change, there were only 
two circumstances which deserve par- 
ticular notice; the one was an extensive- 
ly prevailing pestilence, and the other 
an important invasion of Egypt. 

A. D. 1348. — ^^At Grand Cairo, and 
ttroughont the whole country, there 
was a most destractive visitation of the 
plague, which also pervaded Asia, and 
Europe ; and wherever it appeared it& 
ef&cts were dreadful. So destructive 
was its jj^fogress, that the nations which 
it entered ^yere threatened with desola- 
tion. The moui'ning was so universal, 
and sorfows followed so close one upon 
anotfier, that the survivor^ wept, till the 
very fountain of their tears became 
dry. Yet all these terrors and desola- 
tions did not rectify the abuses which 
prevailed in the afflicted kingdoms, nor 
did they abate the mad ambition of the 
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Egyptian emirs. * Power was still pur- 
sued, at the expence of integrity, order, 
and peace. 

it has already been observed, that, upon 
the loss of S'. John d'Acre, the knight^ 
of the religious orders found a retreat at 
Limisso ; but they weremribappy in that 
state of dependence,.andwere oppressed 
by the hLy imposts of the king of 
Cyprus. It has appeared, in the course 
of our remarks, that the Knight Hospitr 
allers and those of the Temple were fre- 
quently at variance between themselves; 
and instead of residing in Cyprus, or 
seeking another habitation in the east, 
the Templars departed for Europe, and 
dispersed themselves among the posses- 
sions, which, ias a body of people, they 
had acquired. But the knights of the 
hospital of S^ John formed a design of 
seizing Rhodes, and making a settlement 
in that island. 

To assist in so important and brillij 
»nt ' an enterprise, many supplies of 
^ips and warriors arrived from thp 

Dd3 
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we^t ; and with much heroism, against 
much opposition, and among innumer- 
able difEculties, the Hospitallers became 
masters of the island, and were then d^ 
nominated knights of Rhodes. Situated 
in the Mediterranean, betweai Egypt 
apd Asia Minor, the knights of Rhodes 
and the king of Cyprus were exposed to 
hostile invasiops, from the Ottoman 
Turks, and the Mamlukes of Cairo. 
The Ottomans were rapidly mcreasing 
in power, and were aiming, by distant 
schemes, at the overthrow of the Egyp- 
- tigin government j but it was necessary, 
as a previous step, to subduct the inter- 
vening isles of the Mediterranean sea. 

The sultans of Egypt were not only 
employed among their possessions in 
Syria^ |:)ut, \o protect thepiselyes from 
the epkCrQacbnients of the Ottoman 
Turks, and to be delivered from the 

♦ • , » 1 ■ 

terrors of the^crusade, they too were de- 
sirous of obtaining Cyprus and Rliodes. 
Frequently galled by attacks of theiy 
enemies, on each side, the christians of 
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O^^pras and Ithodes defended theoiselvei 
v^xfih vigour^ and made frequent exer« 
^dons.i)o mvade tbeir fi^e^. 

A. IX 1 365 ...^Having fitted out a con^ 
^denible fieet, Lusignan, king of Cyprus^ 
»ni ftaymond Bei?enger, grand-master 
,of Rhodes, bent their course toward 
Egypt, and arritted iti safety in the old 
pwt 4S Alexai]Klria. liQistaMLy^ they laid 
9ege to the city, and the pcopk of Alex- 
andria defected it with vigour. Against 
jthe ^siegers they employed the most 
pqwi^rful engines of Kvar, and poured 
^cvpbn ^those w^ho^ ajttempoed to scale the 
A^Us boiUng oit and bulging fluids, sa 
dia$ many of them« to quench the fbmes^ 
werd' obliged ti> plUnge mto the 'water ; 
but the christians entered" the town, and 
they entered it with revenge* The ak'rnt 
of tbk progreiis reached Grand Cairo, 
and Shaban> the grandson, of Naser Mo- 
hammed, who was^ then upon the throne, 
sent immediate rdief to^ Alexandria, s^sid 
he went hin^elf to the point of danger. 
Ppon th^ appearance : of so f^mi^abla 
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a force, the christians retired, and arriv- 
ed in a few days at Cyprus and Rhodes. 

Ilboga, who was regent of Egypt,, im- 
mediately employed the most vigorous 
measures for procuring timber from the 
woods of Syria, not only to replace the 
ships which the christians had burned 
at Alexandria, but also for increasing 
the fleets of his country to a formidable 
esaent. But, in the meantime, the king 
of Cyprus, and the grand-master .of 
Rhodes, being still in a state of prepara- 
tion for war, the govemnient of Egypt 
agreed to terms of peace, which the 
christians could xiot . have expected, if 
the kingdom of Egypt had not. been 
weak.^nd t otter ing$ by the never-ce^r 
ibg: broils- of the factious and discon- 
tented emirs. 

But tixe tern<5 \^hich were granted in 
a tirtae of ^larm \^,ere refused to, be w- 
tified ; ap4 the christians directed their 
ships and their arms toward Syria, The 
christians (got posse^on of Tripoli, Lao- 
dicea, and .oi;her places of impdrtancc* 
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and struck terror into the Egyptians. 
But notj receiving isupplies from Europe, 
Lusignsln could not retain his conquests ; 
and as both parties were embarrassed in 
their situation/ a peace was concluded 
between the sultan of Egypt and the 
christians of Cyprus and Rhodes. But 
the internal divisions which had long 
distracted Egypt, had now risen to their, 
greatest height^ and one party must be 
T«cto^ious;^ , . 

The Ayiabite princes, during their 
reign, surrounded themselves with an 
increasing, body of slaves, till the sultans 
ef that, dynasty not only lost all autho- 
rity, but . wfere finally deprived of the 
kingdoni: The J^hariteMamlukes, hav- 
ing seized; upon the government^ con- 
stituted a sultan from among themselve^,- 
and he^ vctd found : it necessary to sup- 
port his throne by slavej^ and a militia/ 
who were attached to his interest. The 
adherents 'of the Ayubice dynasty were* 
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eqraged at the u^urpatiep ^ the Bahar^ 
ite$ ; and while the sukao9 9f that Ime^ 
by promises and rewards, drew to their 
P^rty as in^ny of the militia u pot «iUe^ 
they ^ at the same time, b^u^t a&d put 
into their service Qum^rdin bodies of 
Circassian slaTcs. 

Every suece^diQg sultan wt3 c^iged 
to fortify himtc^ im a similsu* mftoner;. 
and thii3 ibe Circaas^ fprces were coor 
tinually increasing* At length they not 
only balaiiced thepo!wer nf the Baharite 
militia* but became maatera of the go^ 
Yernm«n)t, Th^ throne, which had been 
elective since the beginning of the Mim^ 
hk^c dynaafy» was now entirely at tka 
dii^sal f»f Circasaian chiefs, wrfan ^bad 
acquired istftuence in the arpiy* aiui aur 
thoriiy in the state. Detestitxg the idgt^ 
of the Bahwiteai, they airoed at electing 
a sultan a.mong tbemselvea; but sa many 
were there secr^ly aspiring to that star? 
tvQQ, that it waafoimd difficult to make 
a choice. 

In the reign of Hagi,, grandsoix of 
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Naser Mohammed, Barcok, a Circassian 
jchief , employing in his own behalf that 
power which he possessed as regent of 
the kingdom, and generalissimo of the 
forces, deposed the sultan, who was but 
a child, and bad hiipself elected to the 
throne of Egypt. The Baharites^ who 
had possessed the throne of Egypt for 
about 128 years, now sunk into obscu- 
rity, and a new race of elective sultans 
were to direct the affairs of that weak 
and distracted country.* 



^ D'Herbelot, titre Mamlouk, DeguigDes, torn. ▼, 
}iv« 24; Abulpharaj. prolcg. p. 12, &c« 
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CHAP. IIL 

^The Borgite dynasty, . . • Barcok. . . . Many 
changes upon the Egyptian throne. . . . Td- 
tncrlane. . . . Bajazet. . . • His death* . . 7%^ 
iorder of Knight Templar s abolished^ . . T<2- 
meilavfi's death. • . , ., Ereqrient changes in 
EgypU • Constantinople i(jLken by the Turks. 
. . • . Cyprus. . • • Bajazet IL . . . Dispute 
with his brother Zezim. . . • The Jail of the 
Borgite dynasty. 

A. H. 784. rj^HE . Circassians were a race 
A. D. 1382. Jl of Tartars, who, at an 

learly period, left their native region iiji 
the east, and took up their abode in Si- 
beria, in the neighbourhood of the lake, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the sea of 
Baikal. They are the same people who 
are occasionally denominated Kerkes or 
Kerges. 

No sooner was Barcok seated upon the 
throne of Egypt, than a host of enemies 
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paoired forth from every part of tBe 
empire. Envy was even apparent among 
the Circassian emirs; but his chief dan- 
ger lay among the remaining powerful 
lords of the Baharite dynasty. To com- 
prehend . the origin of the political 
ahanges and extensive revolutions which 
happened in the Mamluke dynasties, it 
must be understood, that every emir of 
the realm had a certain number of slaves 
and Mamluke soldiers, whom he had 
purchased, or otherwise procured j that 
these slaves were totally at his command^ 
and that in proportion to their number, 
so was his strength. Thus a powerful 
emir, in a state of political distraction, 
dared occasipnally to oppose the sultan, 
and, drawing others into his plans, the 
subjects, of the same government were, 
often at warfare one with another. Thus 
too, the sultans were sometimes deposed,, 
and an ambitious emir raised to the seat 
of danger and precarious power. 

Ilboga and Mantash, with other discon- 
tented lords of the empire, excited coin- 
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motions, and Instantly rebelled against 
Barcock the sultan. Far from the centre 
of governtiient, Syria, as usual, was the 
principal sicat of rebellion ; even the 
presence of the sultan himself could not 
stem the torrent, which flowed with ir- 
resistible force, to the very palace of 
Barcok, and swept him from the pfece' 
of power .* 

A. 6. 1389. — Hagi was replaced upon 
the throne, and Dbpga was invested with 
the powers of commander in chief oi 
the armies, and regent of the kingdom ; 
but this high station exposed him to 
envy, dnd the conduct he pursued was 
not marked with prudence. To ingra- 
tiate himself with the army, and esta- 
blish his authority among the people, 
the late sultan had been lavish ift pre- 
sents, and generous in remitting im-^ 
ports and reducing taxes. But Ilboga 
was partial to his friends, severe to- 
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wards the people, and jealous of his 
rivals. 

In accomplishing the revolution by 
which Barcok was dethroned, Mantash 
iiad borne a considerable part ; but, in 
the day of power, the triumphant II- 
boga had neglected to reward him. Se« 
cret displeasure quickly appeared in acts 
of jealousy, and grew into hatred, till it 
burst forth in determined opposition 
and resistance* By acts of liberality, 
Mantash gained upon the populace, and 
was supported -by the friends of Bar-* 
cok. 

Uboga being overcome in battle, was 
conducted by his enemies to Alexandria, 
and cast into prison. Hagi appears to 
have had little sway, and his power w%s 
crashed with the authority of the re- 
gent. ^ Mantash had- promised the par- 
tisans of Barcok liberty to their chief, 
and many advantages for themselves; 
but, in the season of success, he too dis- 
regarded the obvious claims of many 
who supported him. In the violence of 
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power, he issued orders for the imirder 
of Barcok; but the degraded sultan 
escaped from prison, fled to Garak, and 
was surrounded. by powerful friends. 

Seeing the danger to which he was 
exposed, Ilboga made vigorous prepara- 
tions to pursue . Barcok, and crush his 
regenerating power. To procure money^ 
he was guilty of extortion, and laid se- 
vere imposts upon both christians and 
Jews. But the partisans of Barcok, daily 
increasing in strength, a decisive battle 
routed the army of Hagi, disappointed 
the hopes of Mantash, and Barcok was 
again placed on the throne of Egypt. 

A- D. 1 390. — He began his new career 
with acts of friendship and wise regula- 
tions; but Syria was still the theatre of 
disorder and war* Mantash retained pos- 
session of Damascus, aiid seized Balbeck, 
together with various places of strength 
and importance. He was opposed by 
the armies and friends of the reigning 
sultan ; but the aspect and tendency of 
affairs in Syria induced Barcok to visit 
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the tjaeatfe of war in person. In the 
meantime, Mantash made his escape, 
and, without being able to strike an im- 
portai^t blow, the sultan returned to 
Orand Cairo. 

Mantash, supported by the Turks and 
l^ir adherents, appeared again on the 
£eld of pul^ic conflict, but was seized 
-and put in safe custody by the governor 
<rf Aleppo. Finding himself in the 
midst of his enemies, knowing his hopes 
^ere blasted, and seeing disgrace inevit- 
able, he attempted to finish, by violence, 
a life which was no longer supportable ; 
but his efforts were prevented, and he 
died amid the severities of public punish* 
ment. 

Scarcely had Barcok been delivered 
from the intrusions of Mantash, when 
a mor^ formidable foe threatened his 
dominions in Syria. Tamerlane, who 
bounded a new empire of Moguls, had 
possessed himself of Persia, and many 
of the provinces which formerly bclong- 

VoL If. E e 
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cd to the empire of the caliphs, and 
had driven from Bagdad, Ahm^ed the 
son of Avis, the chan of the Ilchanians. 
This ' fugitive prince took refuge in 
Aleppo, and passed from that situation 
to enjoy the more immediate protection 
of Barcok in Egypt. The sultan re- 
ceived him with the highest marks of 
respect ; but the joys of friendship were 
soon interrupted by a threatening mes- 
sage from the sultan of the Moguls. 
. Tamerlane had entered Syria, and beem 
successful in extending his empire. En- 
raged at Barcok for protecting Ahmed, 
and desirous of possessing Syria as a pro- 
vince, this victorious prince transmitted 
a hostile message to the sultan of Egypt. 
An answer of defiance was returned, 
and B^cok marched toward Damascus 
for the defence of his kingdom. Ow- 
ing to the general situation of his af- 
fairs, Tamerlane retired at the approach 
of the sultan of Egypt. A favourable 
opportunity thus presenting itself, Ah- 
med was restored to the government of 
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Bagdad, and he gratefully acknowledg- 
ed himself a vassal of Barcok. 
, A. D. 1 394.— The multiplied successes 
of Tamerlane had raised a general alarm^ 
and various independant princes sought 
protection from the terror of his arms. 
While Tamerlane, or the great chan of 
Tartary, as he has been called, was en- 
larging his borders toward Syria and the 
Euphrates, the Ottoman Turks were 
spreading terror upon both sides of the 
Hellespont, and carried their arms al- 
most to the gates of Constantinople. 
Bajazet, who was at the head of the Ot- 
toman affairs, and was the avowed rival 
of Tamerlane, was desirous of establish-** 
ing his authority by the apparent influ* 
ence of a legal sanction. 

For this purpose he sent an embassy 
to the sultan of Egypt, in order to be 
recognized as sultan of Rum* by the ca- 



' Thus he meant to be a successor to the emperors of 
Rome, for their power was almost extinguished, and 
scarcely extended beyond the walls of Constantinople/ 
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Hpb, who still resided at the court of 
Grand Caifb. He obtained the titfe 
ivhtch was so anxiously desired ; but no 
dignity was added to his name tior 
govetnment, for unbounded ambition 
guided his steps, and savage cruelty dis- 
graced his deeds. 

'Tamerlane directed his arms toward 
India ; the ^govetnment t)f Syria enjoy- 
fed repose, and Barcok returned to Egypt, 
where he spent the rest of his days in 
peaCe^ At the approa'ch of death, hav- 
ing summoned together the caKph and 
grandees bi state, he recommended to 
the succeteion his son Pharage^ and died 
in the sixtieth year of his age. Barcok 
was generous and humane, governed his 
people with mildness, and left memorial 
of his bountiful conduct. He was li- 
beral to the poor, generous to the learn- 
ed, and, in an ample manber, endowed 
a superb college which he built at Grand 
Cairo.*' 
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b D'Heibelot, titrc Barcok, Bajazid, et Timur; ct 
Deguigncft, tom. y> itv. 22 j ct Abulpharaj. prolcg. p. 
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A* D. 1 399,rr-The son of Bsrcok w^s 
but ten years of age when he aseended 
the throne, and he adopted the titles of 
Na^er Zepjpddin Abulsaadat. Ifmish 
was constituted regent pf the kingdom, 
and hip elevation to that a2^tiQn appears 
to have been the sigu?il for divisions and 
revolt. Tanam raised the standard of 
rebellion at Damascusi and all 3yria was 
in commotion. Sudun and Ja§hb?tk 
were turbulent at Grand Cairo, and the 
flames of civil war, descending toward 
Alexandria, changed their course, ras^- 
aged the valley of the Nile, and dif- 
fused themselves ,Qver the higher ^nd 
less interesting parts ^of Egypt. Ifmish, 
.being stripped of the regency, fled to 
Damascus, and toplk refuge with Tanaan, 
and the emir l^ibars took an active p^rt 
at hojne in favour pf ih^ sultan/ 

Naser Pharage raised an arrny in 
Kgypt, and mafcl^ed towards Syria to 
quell the rebellion ; but Tan^m, ^ith 
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well-appointed and formidable forces, 
met him at Gaza. The rebels were over- 
thrown, the chief of them taken prison- 
ers, and many of them, as well as their 
leader himself, were put to death. The 
strength of the factious was also broken 
in Egypt ; but Syria still presented scenes 
of anxiety. Ahmed, the sultan of Bag- 
dad, had again been drivien from his; 
kingdom, and, at the head of a con- 
siderable army, unexpectedly approachr 
ed th6 walls of Aleppo. He applied to 
Timurtash, the governor of that city, and 
solicited permission to pass into Syria. 

But seven thousand men in arms, and 
these too with doubtful views, could 
not be rashly received, nor wisely trust- 
ed. Ahmed persisted in his purpose, 
the faithful governor resisted the at- 
tempt, and, in a bloody battle, the in- 
truding forces were overthrown. Cara 
Joseph, the lord of Taurus, was also 
along with Ahmed, and as both of them 
had experienced the protection of Egypt, 
they wrote after this defeat to the court 
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of Grand Cairo^ professing their attach- 
ment to the interests of the sultan, and 
casting the whole blame^ upon the con- 
duct of Timurtash. But theix preten- 
sions were not respected ; their rashness 
*jwas condemned, and a command given 
that they should be sent in irons to tht 
court of Egypt. 

When Tamerlane returned from India, 
he found that Bajazct had been extend- 
ing his conquests, and preparing to over- 
throw the chan of Tartary. Between 
men of such unbounded ambition, no 
friendship could exist, and in hearts so 
totally destitute of humanity, nothing 
but cruelty and revenge could abide. 
They looked upon each other with de- 
termined malice, they watched one an- 
other's steps with the most rancorous 
jealousy, and each of them was deter- 
mined to overthrow his rival. 

Tamerlane's strides were rapid, and 
his conduct was as cruel as the severity 
of his countenance seemed to imply. 
Having received a taunting answer from 
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Bajazet, he declared war against that 
rival, and laid siege to SivaS, or Sebaste, 
a city of Cappadocia. It Was resolutely 
defended by OrtoguIeS, a son of Bajazet ; 
but it fell before thepower of the haughty 
Tartar, and the city was overthrowa 
by a total destruction. Mercy was ei- 
cluded from the undistinguishing carn- 
age/ and, by the positive orders of Ta- 
merlane, the son of Bajazet was behead- 
ed, that his father's heart might be wruag 
with sorrow. 

It was probably upon this impressive 
and afBicting event, that Bajazet applied 
for succour from Naser Pharage the sul- 
tan of Egypt. When he was sanctioiai^ 
cd in his government by the caliph at 
Grand Cairo, he professed to be an ally 
of Egypt ; but, in the pursuit of power, 
he violated the territory Which belong- 
ed to that country in Syria, and there- 
fore the sultan denied his claim to coun- 
tenance or support. , . Perhaps there was 
another, though an unacknowledged rea- 
son, which induced the Egyptian court 
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to le^ve Bsyaz^t without assistance. The 
chan of Tartary was brandishing his 
scimitar on the borders of Syria, and 
the terror of his power had even enter- 
ed the palaces of Egypt. On this acr 
count, the cduncils of that country neither 
wished to provoke his vengeance, nor 
employ those forceii in the cause of Ba- 
jazet, which might soon be necessary to 
defend themselves. 

At the time of thi$ refusal, the sultan 
Baja^et was in ^ege before the city of 
Constantinople, ^d lying iii wait to de- 
stroy the expiring strength of the Ro- 
man empire. But, in a state of distrac- 
tion for the loss of his son, and mad 
with the mingled emotions of political 
jealousy and revenge, he hastened to 
meet Tamerlane, though his strength 
was not collected, nor the necessary pre- 
cautions observed He met the army 
of Tamerlane near Ancyra, or Angora, 
the capital of Galatia, and they joined 
battle at the foot of Mount Stella, on 
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the very plain where Pompey vanquish- 
ed Mithridates. 

The battle was as obstinate, and the 
exertions as terrible, as a struggle for 
power, and the most desperate sallies of 
mutual hatred, could possibly produce. 
As if the Turks had felt every emotion 
of their injured and ambitious prince, 
they moved with irresistible strength, 
and the Tartar army was obliged to 
give way- ' But the decisive issue was 
otherwise directed ; the troops of Ta- 
merlane were rallied ; some Tartar bands, 
who fought with Bajazet, perfidiously 
deserted his standard ; the Turks were 
overpowered, and Bajazet was taken 
prisoner. 

The treatment which he received from 
Tamerlane has been stated in honour- 
able or vindictive terms, accoMing to 
the information, views, and prejudices, 
of different historians. By some it has 
been asserted, that he was graciously 
received, and indulged with every ten- 
derness which his rank demanded, and 
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his situation could permit ; while others 
affirm, that he was exposed to every in-- 
suit, and languished in an iron cage, 
till accident furnished him with the 
long- wished for means of extinguishing 
life.^ , 

A. D. 1400. — Having gained so great 
a triumph, in the defeat and death of 
Bajazet, and having over-run a consider- 
able tract of the Saracen's possessions in 
Syria, Tamerlane directed his views to- 
ward a wider range of influence, and a 
greater extent of power. He proposed 
to ravage the south of Europe ; to cross 
into Africa, at the straits of Gibraltar ; 
and to continue his triumphant course 
through Egypt and Syria, till he should 
accomplish the victorious circuit, by ar- 
riving, with accumulated honours, with- 
in the boundaries of his original em- 
pire. But there was one power which 
he durst not leave unsubdued, and if it 
were not brought into subjection, his 

• Vcrtot, torn, u, liv. 5. 
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iriews of such exten$ive conquests must 
be abandoned. 

This obstruction to his vast projects 
was found in the powerful settlements of 
the knights of Rhodes. They had ex- 
tended their conquests and influence 
over many neighbouring islands in the 
Mediterranean sea and Archipelago, had 
increased their power to a considerable 
pitch, and not only enjoyed the benefits 
of extensive commerce, but their arms 
were formidable by sea. While they 
defended the king of Cyprus from the 
attempts of the Saracens, the Turks, 
and the Tartars, they were maintain- 
ing and establishing their own security ; 
for if any of those powerfiil nations 
should gain possession of Cyprus, the 
christians of Rhodes must be exposed to 
danger and imminent periL 

The sources of that increased power, 
to which the knights had arrived, are to 
be found in their own prowess, the fa- 
vourable situation of their residence, 
and the vast acquisition of riches which 
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th«y derived from the forfeited posses^ 
*ions of the Knight Templats. Soon 
aftet the christians were driven from the 
Holy land, the knights of the temple we 
know retired into Europe, and while 
they had abandoned the cause of the 
crusades, they lived in ease and idleness 
xipicm those ample donations of land,, and 
other revenues, which 55eal, superstition^ 
and piety, had allotted for the defence 
of the holy sepulchre* 

In this state of indolent enjoyment^ 
they excited envy, land exposed them- 
selves to hatred. They had inlisted 
under the banners of a cause which 
implied pious and devout feelings ; and 
in the bosom of many knights^ the pure 
flame of devotion was kindled. But in- 
dependent of pious views, the warfare 
of the crusades became a fashionable 
pursuit ; and it was in Palestine where 
the field of glory invited the cham- 
pions. '^ 

Among the numerous knights whao 
foiight in thetrause of the crusade, many 
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wielded the buckler and the spear, 
who had no higher objects than success 
in war, and renown in the field. Iii a 
licentious age, and among scenes of lux- 
ury, habits of dissipation must have 
been acquired, ^hich, in times of idle- 
ness and enjoyment, might break forth 
in ads of impurity and disgrace. 

The Knight Templars were charged 
with many crimes, and accused of base 
and unnatural pursuits. Their greatest 
e&emy was Philip the • Fair, king of 
JFrance ; and his conduct was not with- 
out suspicion of being influenced by re- 
venge, or directed by a desire of reap- 
ing advantage from their downfal. But 
whatever was the cause or joint motives 
of action, so powerful an accuser did 
not challenge, nor present charges in 
.vain. The knights were cast into pri- 
son, exposed to torture^ and many of 
them put to death. 

At length a numeroiM assembly was 
appointed to meet at Vienne, in the 
province of Dauphiny, with full powers 
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to examine the matter at issue, and to 
pass a final sentence. The meeting was 
called by the pope, and attended by 
a vast concourse of princes and clergy. 
The king of France appeared in person, 
aiid there, upon the 22* of May A. D. 
1 312, the order of Knight Templars 
was solemnly dissolved, and prohibited 
for £v,er to be re-established. 

Their wealth, which consisted in mo^ 
ney, was forfeited to the princes of their 
respective dominions; the commanda- 
ries* in Spain were given to the govern- 

^ In the eaiij atate of their funds, a knight vras ap- 
pointed to superintend the revenues of a certain district, 
and after paying the necessary expences, to remit the ba- 
lance for the support of the knights in the Holy land. 
But these discretionary powers were sometimes abused^ 
and therefore it was stipulated, that every superintending 
knight should be bound to pay annually into the pubhc 
funds a specified sum for the benefit of the crusades. In 
the commission and warranty which was given to the 8u« 
perintendant» the powers were expressed in the Latin 
language, and using the word commendamus, as communi* 
eating an important trust, the district thus given in charge 
was denominated a commandary I and the person who act- 
ed was called the commander. The prior bad the chief 
direction, and the returns were called responsions^ 
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ments of the various proininces, for de-^ 
fbiding the christians against the Moors; 
aTul the Teutonic knights had also a pro- 
portionable ^hare of the ^oils. But the 
greatest part of the property, in houses 
and lands, was a^udged to the knights 
of Rhodes, and comtitnted the property 
of that rdigioms xuder. It was thus that 
they were enahfed to place chemaehres 
in so £uroarable a posture of de&nce» 
and command the respect of nations. 

But whatever were the crimes and 
misdemeanours of th^i^knigbts of* the 
Tera^, we cannot iwt «view their 
treatment mth pity and indignation: 
We feel for the cruelties which they 
suffered, and we reprobate the means 
which were pursued to bring them to 
punishment* In so numerous a body of 
people, many crimes must have been 
committed, and while the more honest 
and sincere confessed the general cor- 
ruption, the xecording secretaries appear 
to have vitiated the statements, and to 
have added many criminating confes- 
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sions, which the pergons themselves had 
never emitted* This could be the more 
easily accomplished^ as in those days of 
ignorance many persons of rank could 
tearcely read, and even some of the dig«i 
liified clergy had not learned to write; 
The grand master of the Tem^rs, and 
other peirsons of distinction belonging t6 
that order^ were sbockied ^t the declara- 
tions^ which Were certified as having 
been made by them ; and with their 
dying breath they disaVc^wed the asser-^ 
tions, and reprobated the deceit; 

Tamerlane would have attempted thb 
isle of Rhodes 9 but he knew how welL 
it was fortified, and was aware that the 
principal strength of the knights was 
there concentrated^ Cyprus too was 
watched by them with a jealous, care ; 
and therefore he resolved to attack them 
in the town of Smyrna* Though it 
had been placed isi a fkvoumbk state of 
dcfejDce^ and was keenly protected by 
the valorous knights 5 yet, as it was 
built upon the shore of the main land> 

Vol. 11. Ff 
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Tamerlane had easy access to its walls, 
and his formidable troops laid it in ashes. 
How much the panic which was now 
struck might have paved the way for 
subduing the knights of Rhodes, the 
boldness of conjecture cannot offer an 
idea. Bat a powerful prince, whom 
Tamerlane had insulted, in some of his 
eastern or Indian expeditions, had be- 
come formidable by renewed strength, 
and was laying waste the kingdom of 
Persia. Thither he directed his course, 
with the uplifted hand of vengeance ; 
but he met with so warm a reception, 
and was so nauch exhausted, by loiig 
and continued scenes of warfare, that 
he entered into terms of agreement with 
his enemy ^ and, retiring from the toils 
of active life, he withdrew to Samar- 
chand, and there, in a few years, he 
ended his days.** 

The miseries which Tamerlane had 
inflicted upon Syria, in the taking of 

iW^^— .— Ifc— — i»— ^——i — — ^Wi*—— — — ^— — I » 
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Aleppo, in pillaging Damascus, and the 
far-extended destruction of his arms,, 
were not ^sufficient to heal the internal 
divisions of Egypt, nor to put the least 
check upon the interested and ambitious 
views of the contending and powerful 
emirs. The distractions continued to 
rage, till, in the year of our Lord 1405, 
the sultan Pharage retired from the plots 
and dangers of his court, and his bro- 
ther Abdolaziz was appointed to reign 
in his steadv But the reign of the new. 
sultan was little more than two months, 
when Pharage left the place of his con- 
cealment, and was placed again upon 
the throne of Egypt. 

Seven years ensued of uninterupted' 
confusion^ where nothing was conspi- 
cuous but the exertions of cunning, per- 
fidy, and ambition; till A. D. 141a, 
when the sultan was murdered in the 
castle of Damascus, and the caliph Mos- 
tain declared to be his successor. But 
his elevation to the throne of Egypt ap- 
pears to have been only a temporizing 

Ff2 
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A. D. 142 1.— The son of the late 
saltan was declared to be his successor, 
though he had not completed the second 
year of his age. Car a Joseph had 
finished his career by death, towards 
the latter end of the former reign ; but 
the nation was not at peace*; and the 
infancy of the new sultan afforded an 
opportiuxity for plots and attempts of 
ambition. It was at length agreed that 
Daher should be regent of the kingdom; 
but he employed the powers which that 
appointment conferred to seize upon 
the )i:ingdom for himselfl 

While at Damascus, he married the 
mother of the young sultan, and was 
acknowledged as sovereign of Egypt. 
Ahmed, the deposed sultan , together 
with his brother Ibrahim, was shut up 
in the castle of Grand Cairo ; and there 
they were detained till death released 
them from imprisonment and sorrow. 
Daher had scarcely enjoyed his elevation 
^nd power for the space of three moQths, 
Y9htn he yielded to the stroke of death, 
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and Mohammed his son reigned in his 
stead. This youth was but ten years of 
age ; and during his reign of a few 
months, the same scenes of violence and 
blood were continued. During these 
conflicts^ the emir Barsebai deposed 
the sultan, and ascended the throne of 
Egypt."" . 

A. D. 1422 Abulnasar Seifoddin Ba- 
rsebai was exposed to resistance and tu-* 
mults, similar to those which for a long 
period had continually distracted the 
government of Egypt, the terror of 
the Tartar arms vanished at the death 
of Tamerlane. The Turks, though 
still increasing . in power, were not so 
formidable, since Bajazet I was over- 
thrown ; and therefore Barsebai, to em- 
ploy his seditious emirs, directed the 
full force of his army towards the christ- 
ian settlements in the isles of the Me- 
diterranean sea. 
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He was the more excited to tbi; 
course of conduct, because those cbrist-^ 
ians had broken the treaty which had 
been made between them and sotne of 
his predec«sors ; and, in their ho5ti|a 
incursions, not only pillaged the coast 
of Syria, but approached thj^ harbours 
pf Alexandria, and entered the Delta. 

He fitted out a fleet, which was to 
fail toward Tripoli, and had orders to 
harass the ships and squadrons of the 
christians. The taking of Cyprus was 
the main object whijph the Saracens had 
in view; for the king of that island was 
less powerful than the knights of Rhodes; 
and it has been observed, that the pos- 
session of Cyprus would give the Egyp- 
tian government a favourable opportu- 
nity of watching the knights of Rhodes, 
and might finally enable them to de*- 
stroy their power. The fleet of the Sa- 
rac«is having arrived at Cyprus, the 
soldiers and sailors ravaged a consider- 
{ihle pa];t of the island -, and though they 
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were obliged to retire, yet they retumei^ 
hotne loaded with booty. 

In the following ypar he fitted out 
another fleet, in the ports of Alexanr 
dria and Damietta ; bm by this time 
the knights of Rhodes were alarmed for 
their own safety, and had their ship^ 
^broad in the Mediterranean sea, tp 
watch the motions of the Saracen 
fleets. 3ut, notwithstanding these mea- 
jsures of precaution, the Saracens landed 
at Limisso, possessed themselves of Ni- 
cossia, and plundered the rich com- 
jnandary which the knights had in the 
island of Cyprus. The cpnsequcnces of 
this success were fatal to the indepen-* 
dence of the island ; and the king jjim- 

v. 

self was conducted to Grand Cairo, 
seated upon a mule^ and bound in 
chains. A high ransom wgs demanded 
for his liberty ; but at length the sultan 
agreed to take 200,000 pieces of gold, 
and a yearly tribute of 26,000. Thus 
peace was restored ; but security could 
hot be enjoyed, for the christians knew 
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their danger, and the vigilant knights 
prepared for war, though they culti- 
vated peace. 

In the treaty which formerly sub- 
sisted between the Saracens and knights, 
a variety of arrangements were made 
for the safety of the christians in the 
dominions of Egypt, and for the be- 
nefit of trade in the ports of that king- 
dom. Among other covenants, it was 
stipulated, that there should be free ac- 
cess to the sepulchre at Jerusalem, and 
that the christian pilgrims should re- 
ceive protection and pay no tribute. 
But in the late war with the christian 
powers, all these agreements were na- 
turally broken ; and it would appear 
that the christians of Ethiopia had suf- 
fered by the change. 

Travelling in pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, through the Egyptian territories, 
without knowing of the misunderstand- 
ing and war, some of them had been 
exposed to unexpected and cruel treat-^ 
^ent^ In revenge for what his subjects 
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had suflfered; the emperor of Ethiopia 
commanded many of the Musslemans in 
his dominions to be punished, and some 
of them. to suffer death. The sultan 
Barsebai threatened retaliation upon the 
patriarch and christians of Egypt ; but 
his wrath was appeased, and no sorrows 
were inflicted. Being a true hero, and 
possessing a great mind, his conduct 
was adorned with the graces of humi- 
lity. 

The subjects of the Egyptian empire 
had long been accustomed, in acts of 
obeisance, to prostrate themselves on the 
ground; but, generously prohibiting 
this slavish act of submission, he com- 
manded them only to kiss his hand. 
Having struggled for more than sixteen 
years upon the throne of a turbulent 
state, he resigned hiniself without re- 
luctance to the peace of the grave/ 
The kingdom of Egypt had now be- 
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come so tumultuary, and die power <^ 
the individual emits so aeariy balanced, 
that the revolutions were frequent, aM 
many of thei]r deigns so short, that no 
important transactions could be planned, 
or executed, in the space of their dura<^ 
tion. From the period at which we 
have now arrived, till the conclusion of 
the Circassian dynasty, there was a suc^ 
cession of fifteen or sixteen sultans. 
And although the duration of their 
united reigns amounted only to eighty 
y^rs, five of them comprehended about 
seventyrfbur, and out of those five, one 
prince reigned fifteen and anoth^ 
twpnty-nine years« It is therefore ap-^ 
parent, that a particular attentioii to the 
respective governments of some of thos6 
princes would b^ little more than tQ 
mention their elevation, to observe a 
few turbulent movements, and then to 
pronounce their doWnfaL I shall, on 
this account, confine my remarks to the 
reign of those princes which continued 
jfit least for a few year?. The transap- 
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tk>ns which might be begun, or partly 
carried on, in ajaty of the more fugitive 
Feigns, \rill be easily and natxiraUy ex- 
plainedy in discussing the pursuits and 
engagements of the more permanent 
and undisturbed governments. 

A* D. 1438 — ^After a short reign of 
three months, which Jemaloddin enjoy- 
ed, immediately after the death of Bar- 
sebai, Abusaid Jacmac was constituted 
sultan of Egypt. In his reign a bold 
attempt was made to seize upon the 
island of Rhodes, and subdue the power 
of the christian knights. On both sides 
dr Considerable armament was prepared, 
and deep designs were counteracted by 
consummate skill and dexterous valouf . 
The Saracens got footing in socne smalt 
islands in the Mediterranean sea ; but 
their attempt upon Rhodes was ineffec*^ 
tual, and their retreat was honourable 
to the christian warriors. 

The forces of Egypt bcifrg recruit-^ 
ed, landed upon the island of Rhodes, 
marched to the capital, and laid 
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siege to the city : but after spend- 
ing forty days in that situation of anxiety 
and danger, they were compelled to 
depart from the island. Yet still the 
christian knights were not at ease ; they 
were apprehensive of the Turks, who 
were threatening them from Rum and 
the shores of the Bosphorus. They 
were convinced, that the repeated de- 
feats which the Borgite armies had ex- 
perienced, would but concentrate their 
distracted power, and bring them back 
with increased strength and renovated 
vigour. 

The christian princes of Europe were 
engaged in the madness of dissensions 
and war; and though their zeal had 
continued to burn in behalf of the Holy 
land, yet their situation was such as pre- 
cluded the possibility of granting effec- 
tual aid. In these circumstances of dan- 
ger, and without the expectation of fo- 
reign assistance, the knights of Rhodes 
were desirous of peace with the sultan of 
Egypt. That point was obtained by 
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the. influence of James Coeur, a mer- 
chant of France, who traded with every 
commercial nation, and who was well 
known, and much respected in the ports 
of Egypt/ 

A. D. i453.~-The sultan Jacmacdied^ 
and Almansur Othman was declared his 
successor ; but, having reigned only a 
few weeks, he was deposed from the 
office, and Abulnaser Inal was plaeed 
on the throne. . 

It was at the advanced age and infirm 
period of eighty, that Inal began to 
sway the sceptre. He was so illiterate 
that he could not prefix his signature to 
the letters of state ; and when the . ca- 
liph Caim Bamrillah, with some of his 
companions, smiled at his ignorance^ 
they were charged with a conspiracy, 
and the caliph was removed to Alexan- 
dria. It was about the commencement 
of this sultan's reign, upon the 29'** of 
May, A. D. 1453, that Constantinople 
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was taken by Mohammed II, the sultan 
of the Turks. 

While Inal waL% reigning in Egypt ^ 
the a&irs of Cyprus excited a consider-^ 
able interest. John deLusignan, the 
last king of that island, had no lawful 
child but oac daughter. She was first 
married to a Portuguese nobleman, and) 
after his death, to Lewis, $oa of the 
duke of Savoy: but her illegitimate 
brother, James, gave in pretensions to 
the throne of Cyprus. The princess 
Charlotte, and wife of Lewis, was sup- 
fiorted by the knights of Rhodes, who 
had long protected the family of Lusig- 
nan. 

But Jan^s solicited, and obtained^ the 
friendship of Mohammed II, and of 
inal the sultan of Egypt* The Egyptiad 
court being at peace with the knights^ 
and jealous of the increasing power of 
the Turks, was disposed to resist the 
solicitations of the pFetcnder, and sup^ 
t^art the more legitimate claim of the 
lawful daughter of Lusigpan } but Mq* 
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hammed, from his exalted seat in Con- 
stantinople, pled the cause of James at 
Grand Cairo, and the sultan of Egypt 
was unwilling to incur his displeasure. 
The pretender strengthened his interest 
by marrying Catherine Comaro, a Ve- 
netian lady of distinction ; and the mer- 
chants of that republic, who had strong 
commercial connections with the people 
erf* Egypt, extended his influence at the 
court of Cairo. 

In this temper of mind, the ambassa- 
dor of the knights was illegally detain- 
ed by the sultan of Egypt; and the 
ships of the order were seized in the 
ports. By way of reprisal, some Vene- 
tian gallies wer« taken by the ships' of 
Rhodes ; and the valuable cargoes, which 
belonged to the sultan of Egypt, were 
applied to the use and benefit of the 
knightsw The Venetian sailors were al- 
lowed to depart with their vessels ; but 
those who were Egyptian subjects were 
detained as slaves. This transaction 
gave such deep offence, that Rhodes 
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was in danger, both from Venice and 
Egypt; but by the prudence of the 
grand-master, James de Milly, the storm 
was averted, and peace restored.* 

A. D. 1461. — Inal paid the debt of 
nature ; and Abulphata Ahmed reigned 
only a few months, and then yielded 
to the power of AbusaidCoshcadam, who 
was proclaimed sultan. He was not a 
Circa^ian, but was of Greek extraction, 
and had been "brought a slave from the 
country of Rum, He reigned six years 
and six roomhs ; and by his prudent and 
pacific conduct, the nation was blessed 
with an uncommon degijee of repose, 

Mohammed II, who reigned at that 
time over the Turks, had fixed his resi- 
dence at Constantinople ; and spreading 
his conquest in countries which were 
more connected with that situation, be 
had no opportunity of disturbing the 
possessions and government of Egypt ; 
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and Cosbcadam was in a state of peacd 
with the knights of Rhodes. 

Upon the death of James de Lusig- 
nan, which was occasioned by poison, 
the Venetians seized the sovereignty or 
Cyprus, without regarding the clairris of" 
the princess Charlotte ; and, having a 
commercial treaty with Egypt, that part 
of the Mediterranean was wholly at 
peace* The sultan of Egypt finished 
his course in the possession of general 
esteem j apid his succeissorSj Balbey and 
Tamarboga^ reigned each of them about 
two months, and were succeeded by Al 
Ashraf Caitbey/ 

A. D. 1468.— Th€ power of the suc- 
cessors of Tamerlane had shrunk into 
the east ; and the Ottoman Turkfe wer^ 
chiefly engaged in opposition to the 
christians, and those smallerMohammed^ 
an states which they wanted to over- 
whelm. Caitbey, therefore^ sat with 
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considerable tranquillity upon the throne 
of Egypt ; and, to preserve a bulwark h6- 
tween hito and the Turks, he kept peace 
and amity with the knights of Rhodes^ 
A. D. 1 48 1, Mohammed II sent Mesih 
Pasha to lay siege to Rhodes; and every 
effort was made to wrest it from the 
knights. Spies were employed to dis- 
cover its state of defence ; to naislead, if 
possible, the operations of the knights y 
and to pursue every measure jwhich 
* might facilitate the down&l of their, 
power. But these artful schemes were 
detected ; a brave resistance was made 
to every attack ; and the proud Moham- 
med was frustrated in his favourite 
view. 

Soon after this event, Mohammed II 
died, &nd between his son Bajazet and 
2^zim, or Jem, there was, a keen strug- 
gle for power ; but Bajazet was success- 
ful, and Zizim fled to Egyjpt for protec- 
tion and support. Caitbey applied to Baja- 
zet in behalf of his brother; and that am- 
bitious prince covered his designs, by of- 
feringZizisi the sovereignty ofaprovince. 
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The sultan ofEgypt was unwilling to in- 
volve himself in war ; and knowing, also, 
the uncertainty of success, if Zizim 
should renew, against his brother, the 
conflicts of tjbe field, he persuaded him, 
on every account, to accept the offer 
which Bajazet had made. But Zizim 
knew the cruelty of his brother; was 
acquainted with the perfidy of the Otto- 
man court i and therefore resolved to 
avoid a situation which would expose 
him to the power of the weak but cruel 
Bajazet, He cast himself, therefore, in- 
to the arms of the knights of Rhodes j 
but, being born to the destiny of the un- 
fortunate, he was sent, as it appeared, 
for safety into the kingdorii of France ; 
but, by perfidy and cowardice, his in^ 
terests were neglected, and he was cut 
ofif by poison. Bajazet did not go open- 
ly to war with the sultan of Egypt, but 
he privately disturbed his possessions in 
Asia Minor, and struck a more effectual 
blow, by guarding the passes of the Cir- 
.passian mountains, and thereby preveq^t- 
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ed tlie su]ipl]r of slaves, upon which the 
strength of Egypt then depended, But 
Caitbey died, when he had reigned some- 
what more than twenty-nine years.* 

A. p. i496...i-JVbusaidat Mohammed 
seized the government, but was instant-? 
ly dispossessed by another for a few 
days, and then restored. He had not sa( 
upon the throne, however, foiir months^ 
when Cansu was elevated to the situa- 
tion of sultan: but in less than two 
years he was cut off by death ; and 
his successor Janbalat scarcely ireigned 
seven months, when Tuman Bey ascend- 
ed the throne ; but his reign extended 
to little more than ninety days.** 

A. D. 1501. — Cansu, or, as the Euro- 
pean writers term himj^ Cartipson Gauri, 
was raided to the Circassian throne, by 
the unanimous consent of the whole na- 
tion. It is probable th^t the Egypti- 
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ans were now agam permitted to have 
free access into dircassil for slaves ; for 
we find the new sultan and Bajaz^t II 
utiited in a league against the knights oJF 
Rhodes; and apparently : in terms of 

friendship, 

Campson Gauri hdd his anxii^ty di- 
rected, on the one hahd, towards thfe 
knights of Rhodes, and, on thfc other; to- 
wards the subjects of Portugal, who trad- 
ed in the Indian seas. It appeared, in a 
former part of this history^ that, a few 
yeais previous to the period at which 
we have now arrived^ the Portuguese 
discovered a passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope; but, not content 
with trading in those seas, and thus en- 
joying the riches of that country, they 
determined to make settlements upon 
the coasts, and acquire a scJVerdignty in 
that part of the world. Some of the 
Indiati princes applied td Egypt fo^ sup- 
port, and solicited the aid of the court 
of Grand Cairo, not only to defend them 
from the power of Portugal, but also to 
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protect the religion of Mohammed from 
the insults and enmity of a christian 
state. As Campson professed to be the 
lord of Meoca, and protector of that 
holy city, he readily promised assistance 
in behalf of the Moslem cause. 

Having obtained leave from Bajazet 
to have a supply of timber from the 
for^ts of Gilicia, he employed artificers^ 
in all his ports, and fitted out numerous 
vessels, for the accomplishment of his 
views. His attempts against the power 
of Portugal were probably of no avail ; 
and *the knights counteracted his pro- 
jects in the Mediterranean sea. Some^ 
times they intercepted the timber des^ 
tinod for building his ships ; and often 
they sei29ed his vessels, which were em^ 
ployed in trade as well as in plunder. 

A. n. 1507. — ^The Egyptians, still havt 
ing a considerable share in the trafiic of 
India* w:ere accustomed to dispose of 
their articles of commerce in various 
ports of the Mediterranean sea. Exposed 
to danger from the knights, of F»hod.e% 
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they had been obliged, for several years, 
to employ, in that valuable trade, a ship 
of immense size, and completely armed^ 
It was built after the ancient Egyptian 
manner ; consisted of several storieis ; ac-< 
commodated a thousand soldiers for its 
defence ; was mounted with a hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and might rather be 
denominated a floating castle than a 
ahip. Often had the knights of Rhodes 
been desirous of meeting with this un- 
wieldy, but valuable, vessel; and, by 
means of a secret correspondence with 
the kingdom of Egypt, they were now 
informed at what time the ship was to 
sail ;' and they pro^dedmeans for mak- 
ing it a prize. 

Oastineau, the commander of Lir 
moges, was intrusted with the admiral's 
galley, and required to watch the vessel, 
and endeavour to seize it. Having 
cruised, but fpr a short time, near the 
island of Gandia, the important ship 
made its appearance; and did not deign 
^o shun the approach of the Rho{iiai;i 
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galley; The brare knights summmied the 
vessel tosurrender, butreceivedan answer 
of contempt and defiance. Instantly the 
galley poured in a broadside; and so well 
directed was the fire, that the captain, 
with several of his principal attendants, 
wefe killed upon deck. This unex- 
pected blow filled the ship with confu- 
sion ; and when the volley was oa the 
point of being repeated, she immedi^- 
ately struck, apd-the crew solicited mer- 
cy . The n^ws of this defeat were deep- 
ly felt . by the merchants of Alexandria; 
and the shame of it spread a blush upon 
the court of Grand Cairo.^ 

A. D. i5i2.-^Selim I ascended the 
throne of the Turks, after he had de- 
posed^ and perhaps poisoned, his father. 
As he was himself the youngest of the 
£tmily, he secured his succession by the 
death of both his brothers ; and^in the 
fiiU current of ambition, began to en- 
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large the boundaries of his empire. To 
resist the fury of his power, a treaty of 
friendship and mutual protection was 
entered into, by the king of Persia, the 
sultan of Egypt, and the grand-master 
of Rhodes. Having invaded successfully 
the territories of Shah Ishmael, king of 
Persia, Sdim afterwards directed his 
march toward Syria, and engaged Camp-* 
son Gauri in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. The whole kingdom of Egypt 
was in a revolutionary state ; and the 
emirs of Damascus had long been^ rebels 
lious. The governors of Syria and 
Asia Minor were attached to the inter- 
ests of Sdim ; and, in the day of battle, 
betrayed the sultan of Egypt. Posted, 
the one on the right, and the other on 
the left, wipg of his army, they abandon-^ 
ed their station, and joined the ft)rces of 
Selim. So much were the Egyptian ar- 
my astonished, that they were in danger 
of running into confusion, and taking 
i^ight ; but the commands and example 
of their sultan restored order ; and the 
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battle was maintained with obstinacy and 
valour. At length, howevet', they were 
oirerpowered, and as Gampson Gauri 
was . attempting to rally the broken 
ranks, he was unaroidably oxf^rwhelmed 
in the confusion, and trampled to death 
by the feet of the cavalry. 

A. D. 1 5 1 6.-r--SeUm, having secured 
Syria, directed his victorious course to- 
ward Jerusalem, the place of so many 
prophets, and so many pilgrims ; and, 
having o^ereQ up his devotions in the 
mosque of the temple, he bent his way 
toward Egypt* In the meantime, the 
Circassian chiefs had rallied their forces, 
and placed Tuman Bey upcHi the throne 
of that country,. But, notwithstanding 
a brave resistance, the Circassians were 
overcome, and the Borgite dynasty was 
destroyed, A. D. 1517; and then the 
kingdom of Egypt became a province of 
the Ottoman empire. Tuman Bey fled 
to an Arabian sheik, where he was kind- 
ly received, and promised protection i 
but, contrary to the laws of honour and 
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nations; he was given up to the con^ 
queror, and subjected .to the will of Se- 
lim. ' Some have attempted to shew 
with how much clemency he was re-* 
ceived ; but whatever marks of respect 
were exhibited for a time, we know that 
he soon suffered violence, and was basely 
hanged at Zavila, one of the gates of 
Grand Cairo.^ 
- - - — ■ — — ^-.-^— ^ 
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